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AN ELECTION TO THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 


Axtuony Woop, a man to be depended on for accuracy, states as a fact that 
John Pym, Clerk of the Exchequer, and others, did, during the autumn 
of 1640, ride to and fro over England, inciting the people to choose mem- 
bers of their faction. Pym and others : Pym a“ aa about the country to 
promote elections of the Puritanical brethren to serve in parliament ; 
wasted his body much in carrying on the cause, and was himself,” as we 
well know, “ elected a Burgess.”* As for Hampden, he had long been 
accustomed to ride: “being a person of antimonarchical principles,” says 
Anthony, “he did not only ride, for several years before the Grand Re- 
bellion broke out, into Scotland, to keep consults with the Covenanting 
brethren there; but kept his circuits to several Puritanical houses in 
England ; particularly to that of Knightley in Northamptonshire,t and 
also to that of William Lord Say at Broughton near Banbury in Oxford- 
shire ;” {— he might well be on horseback in election time. “These P yms, 
these Hampie ns, Knightley s were busy riding over England in those months : 
it is a little fact which Anthony Wood has seen fit to preserve for us. 

A little fact, which, if we meditate it, and picture in any measure the 
general humour and condition of the England that then was, will spread 
itself into great expanse in our imagination! What did they say, do, 
think, these patriotic missionaries, “as they rode about the country?” What 
did they propose, advise, in the successive Town-halls, Country-houses, 
and “Places of Consult?” John Pym, Clerk of the Exchecequer, Mr. 
Hampden of Great Hampden, riding to and fro, lodging with the Puritan 
Squires of this English Nation, must have had notable colloquies! What 
did the Towns-people say in reply to them? We have a great curiosity 
to know about it: how this momentous General Election of autumn 1640 
went on; what the physiognomy or figure of it was; how “ the remark- 
ablest Parliament that ever sat, the father of all Free British Parliaments, 
American Congresses, and French Conyentions, that have sat since in this 
world,” was got together ! 

To all which curiosities and inquiries, meanwhile, there is as good as 
no answer whatever. Wood's fact, such as it is, has to twinkle for us like 
one star in a heaven otherwise all dark, and shed what light it can. There 
is nothing known of this great business, what it was, what it seemed to be, 
how in the least it transacted itself, in any town, or county, or locality. 
James Heath, “Carrion Heath,” as Smelfungus calls him, does, in his 


* Wood's Athene (Bliss’s edition), iii. 73. 
+ Fawsley Park, then and now the house of the Knightleys. 
¢ Wood, iii. 59 ; Nugent's Hampden, i, 327, 
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Flagellum (or Flagitium* as it properly is), write some stuff about Oliver 
Cromwell and Cambridge Election; concerning which latter and Cleaveland 
the Poet there is also another blockheadism on record :—but these, and 
the like, mere blockheadisms, pitch-dark stupidities and palpable falsities, 
— what can we do with these? Forget them, as soon as possible, to all 
eternity ;—that is the evident rule: Admit that we do honestly know 
nothing, instead of misknowing several things, and in some sense all things, 
which is a great misfortune in comparison ! 

Contemporary men had no notion, as indeed they seldom have in such 
cases, what an enormous work they were going on with; and nobody 
took note of this Election more than of any former one. Besides, if they 
had known, they had other business than to write accounts of it for us. 
But how could any body know that this was to be the Long Parliament, 
and to cut his Majesty’s head off, among other feats? A very “spirited 
election,” I dare believe :— but there had been another Election that same 
year, equally spirited, which had issued in a Short Parliament, and mere 
* second Episcopal War.” ‘There had been Three prior Elections, sufficiently 
spirited ; and had issued, each of them, in what we may call a futile shriek ; 
their Parliaments swiftly vanishing again. 

Sure enough, from whatever cause it be, the world, as we said, knows 
not any where of the smallest authentic notice concerning this matter, 
which is now so curious to us, and is partly becoming ever more curious. 
In the old Memoirs, not entirely so dull when once we understand them; in the 
multitudinous rubbish mountains of old Civil-War Pamphlets (some thirty 
or fifty thousand of them in the British Museum alone, unread, unsorted, 
unappointed, unannealed !), which will continue dull till, by real labour and 


insight, of which there is at present little hope, the ten-thousandth part of 


them be extracted; and the nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
. ’ . . 

parts of them be eaten by moths, or employed in domestic cookery when 

fuel grows scarce;—in these chaotic masses of old dull printing, there 


is not to be met with, in long years of manipulation, one solitary trait of 


any election, in any point of English land, to this same Long Parliament, 
the remarkablest that ever sat in the world. England was clearly all alive 
then,—with a moderate crop of corn just reaped from it; and other things 
not just ready for reaping yet. In Newcastle, in “the Bishoprick” and 
that region, a Scotch Army, bristling with pike and musket, sonorous with 
drum and psalm-book, all snugly garrisoned and billeted “ with 850. 
a day ;” over in Yorkshire an English Army, not quite so snugly; anda 
“ ‘Treaty of Rippon” going on; and immense things in the wind, and Pym 
and Hampden riding to and fro to hold “ consults:” it must have been an 
election worth looking at! But none of us will see it; the Opacities have 
been pleased to suppress this election, considering é# of no interest. It is 
erased from English and from human memory, or was never recorded there, 
— (owing to the stupor and dark nature of that faculty, we may well say.) 
-It is a lost election ; swallowed in the dark deeps: premit atrau Nox. Black 
Night ; aud this one fact of Anthony Wood’s more or less faintly twinkling 
there! 


In such entire darkness it was a welcome discovery which the present 
editor made, of certain official or semi-official Documents, legal testimonies 
and signed affidavits, relative to the Election for Suffolk, such as it actually 
shewed itself to men’s observation in the town of Ipswich on that occasion : 
Documents drawn up under the exact eye of Sir Simonds d’Ewes, High- 
Sheriff of Suffolk; all carefully preserved these two centuries, and still 
lying safe for the inspection of the curious among the Harley Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. Sir Simonds, as will be gradually seen, had his 
reasons for getting these Documents drawn up; and luckily, when the main 
use of them was over, his thrifty, historical turn of mind, induced him to 
en them for us. A man of sublime antiquarian researches, law- 
earning, human and divine accomplishments, and generally somewhat Gran- 
disonian in his ways; a man of scrupulous Puritan integrity, of highflown 
Seansiumnosangeedaeunmeanterdionmategumentecent 


* Or, Life of Oliver Cromwell (London, 1663): probably, all things considered, 
the brutalest Platitude this English Nation bas to shew for itself in writing, 


Re ee 
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conscienciousness, exactitude, and distinguished perfection ; ambitious to be the 
pink of Christian country gentlemen and magistrates of counties; really a most 
spotless man and high-sheriff : how shall he suffer, in parliament, or out of 
it, to the latest posterity, any shadow from election brabbles or the like 
indecorous confusion to rest on his clear-polished character? Hence these 
Documents ; —for there had an unseemly brabble, and altercation from un- 
reasonable persons, fallen out at this election, which “might have ended in 
blood,” from the nose or much deeper, had Sir Simonds been a less perfect 
high-sheriff! Hence these Documents, we say; and they are preserved to us. 

The Documents, it must be at once owned, are somewhat of the wateriest : 
but the reader may assure himself they are of a condensed, emphatic, and 
very potent nature, in comparison with the generality of Civil- War documents 
and records! Of which latter indeed, and what quality they are of, the 
human mind, till once it has earnestly tried them, can form no manner of 
idea. We had long heard of Dulness, and thought we knew it a little; but 
here first és the right dead Dulness, Dulness its very self! Ditch-water, fetid 
bilge-water, ponds of it and oceans of it ; wide-spread genuine Dulness without 
parallel in this world: such is the element in which that history of our Heroic 
Seventeenth Century as yet rots and swims! The hapless inquirer swashes 
to and fro, in the sorrow of his heart ; if in an acre of stagnant water, he can 
pick up half a peascod, let him thank his stars! This editor, in such cireum- 
stances, read the D’Ewes documents, and re-read them, not without some 
feeling of satisfaction. Such as they are, they bring one face to face with 
an actual election, at Ipswich, “ in Mr. Hambies’ Field, on Monday the 19th 
of October, 1640, an extreme windy day.” ‘There is the concrete figure of 
that extreme windy Monday, Monday gone two hundred and odd years: the 
express image of Old Ipswich, and Old England, and that Day; exact to 
Nature herself,— though in a most dark glass, the more is the pity! But it 
is a glass ; it is the authentic mind, namely, or seeing-faculty of Sir Simonds 
D'Ewes and his Affidavit-makers, who did look on the thing with eyes and 
minds, and got a real picture of it for themselves. Alas, we too could see #f, 
the very thing as it then and there was, through these men’s poor limited 
authentic picture of it here preserved for us, had we eyesight enough ;—a 
consideration almost of a desperate nature! Eyesight enough, O reader: a 
man in that case were a god, and could do various things! 

We will not overload these poor Documents with commentary. Let 
the public, as we have done, look with its own eyes. To the commonest 
— a markworthy old fact or two may visibly disclose itself; and in 
shadowy outline and sequence, to the interior regions of the seeing- 
faculty, if the eyesight be beyond common, a whole world of old facts,—an 
old contemporary England at large, as it stood and lived, on that “ extreme 
windy day,”—may more or less dimly suggest themselves. ‘The reader is to 
transport himself to Ipswich ; and, remembering always that it is two cen- 
turies and four years ago, look about him there as he can. Some oppor- 
tunity for getting these poor old Documents copied into modern hand has 
chanced to arise; and here, with an entire welcome to all faithful persons 
who are sufliciently patient of dulness for the sake of direct historical 
knowledge, they are given forth in print. 

It is to be premised that the Candidatcs in this election are three: Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker on the Puritan side ; and Mr. 
ITenry North, son of Sir Roger North, on the Court or Royalist side. Sir 

toger is himself already elected, or about to be elected, for the borough 
of Eye ;—and now Mr. Henry, heir-apparent, is ambitious to be Knight of 
the Shire. He, if he can, will oust one of the two Puritans, he cares little 
which, and it shall be tried on Monday. 

To most readers these Candidates are dark and inane, mere Outlines of 
Candidates: but Suffolk readers, in a certain dim way, recognise something 
of them. “ The Parkers still continue, in due brilliancy, in that shire : a fine 
old place, at Long Melford, near Bury :— but this Parker,” says our Suffolk 
monitor,* “ is of another family, the family of Lord Morley and Monteagle, 

* D. E. Davy, Esq., of Ufford, in that county, whose learning in Suffolk History 
is understood to be supreme, and whose obliging disposition we have ourselves 
experienced. 
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otherwise not unknown in English History.* The Barnardistons too,” it 
would appear, “ had a noble mansion in the east side of the county, though 
it has quite vanished now, and corn is growing on the site of it,” and the 
family is somewhat eclipsed. The Norths are from Mildenhall, from 
Finborough, Laxfield; the whole world knows the North kindred, Lord 
Keeper Norths, Lord Guildford Norths, of which these Norths of ours are a 
junior twig. Six lines are devoted by Collins Dryasdust} to our Candidate 
Mr. Henry, of Mildenhall, and to our Candidate’s Father and Uncle ; testi- 
fying indisputably that they lived, and that they died. 

Let the reader look in the dim faces, Royalist and Puritan, of these 
respectable vanished gentlemen; let him fancy their old great houses, in 
this side of the county or that other, standing all young, firm, fresh-pargeted, 
and warm with breakfast-fire, on that extreme windy morning, which have 
fallen into such a state of dimness now! Let the reader, we say, look about 
him in that old Ipswich; in that old-vanished population : perhaps he may 
recognise a thing or two. ‘There is the old “ Market Cross,” for one thing ; 
“an old Grecian circular building, of considerable diameter ; a dome raised 
on distinct pillars, so that you could go freely in and out between them; 
a figure of Justice on the top;’ which the elderly men in Ipswich can 
still recollect, for it did not vanish till some thirty years ago. The “ Corn 
Hill” again, being better rooted, has not vanished hitherto, but is still 
extant as a Street and Hill; and the Town Hall stands on one side of it. 

Samuel Duncon, the TTown-constable, shall speak first. ‘ The Duncons 
were a leading family in the Corporation of Ipswich; Robert Duncon was 
patron of the,” &c. &c.: so it would appear; but this Samuel, Town- 
constable, must have been of the more decayed branches, poor fellow! 
What most concerns us is, that he seems to do his constabling in a really 
judicious manner, with unspeakable reverence to the High Sheriff; that he 
cones himself like a yeracious person, and writes a remarkably distinct 
mand. 


No. I. 


SUFFOLKE ELECTION.} 


Memorandum that upon Monday 
the 19th day of October this present 
year 1640, the election oftwo Knights 
for the Shire was at Ipswich in 
Suffolke ; the Writt being read about 
eight of the clocke in the morning: 
and in the Markett Crosse where the 
County Court is generally kept, Mr. 
Henry North sonne of Sir Roger 
North was there at the reading of 
the said Writt. All this time the 
other two, namely, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker, 
were at the King’s Head; and Mr. 
North was carried about neare halfe 
an houre before the other two came ;§ 
and after the other two were taken 
there, Mr. North was carried into the 


field neare the said towne, called Mr. 
Ilambie’s feild : || and the said High- 
Sherriffe was there polling, about 
halfe-an-houre before the other two 
knights knewe cither of his being 
polling, or of the high-sherriff’s in- 
tention to take the poll in that place. 
But at length the two knights were 
carried into the said feild; and be- 
fore they came there, the tables which 
were sett for them, the said Sir Na- 
thaniel and Sir Philip, were thrust 
downe, and troaden under foot ;{ and 
they both caused but one table to 
bee sett there,—till about three of 
the clocke of the afternoone, the 
day, about which time Sir Nathaniel 
had another table sett there, a little 


* « Tt was to William Parker, Lord Monteagle, ancestor of this Sir Philip, that 
the Letter was addressed, which saved the King and Parliament from the Gunpowder 
Plot, Sir Philip had been High-Sheriff in 1637 ; he died in 1675." —Dryaspusr MSS. 


t Peerage, iv. 62,3. London, 1741. 


¢t From /arleian MSS. Brit. Museum (Parliamentary Affairs collected by Sir S. 


D’Ewes), No. 165, foll. 5-8, 


§ Carried about in his chair by the jubilant people: Let all men see, and come 


and vote for him. 


The chairing was then the first step, it would seem. 


|| Or ‘* Hanbie’s field,’ as the Duncon MS. has it: he probably means Hamby : 
‘*a family of the latter name had property at Ipswich and about it, in those times.” 
| Such a pressure and crowding was there ! 
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remote from the other. And when 
they went about to poll they wanted 
aclarke. I, Samuell Duncon, stand- 
ing by, some requested mee; and 
upon the under-sherriff’s allowance, 
I did take names, and one Mr. 
Fishar with mee, he for Sir Na- 
thaniel, and myselfe for Sir Philip ; 
although many that came for the 
one, came for the other; and if any 
came for Mr. North (as there did 
some), wee tooke them likewise for 
him. And Mr. John Clinch of 
Creting,* Sir Roger North’s brother- 
in-law, or some other of Mr. North 
his} freinds, stoode by all the time. 
And after the space of one quarter 
of an houre, came Sir Robert Crane,t 
and did oppose against Mr. Fishar ; 
and then came the said high-sheriffe 
himselfe to the table, wheere wee 
weere writing, and discharged Mr. 
Fishar, and tooke his papers of him ; 
and at the request of Sir Roger 
North did appoint one Mr. John 
Sheppard to write in his place, who 
then tooke names for Sir Nathaniel, 
and myselfe for Sir Philip. About 
one houre after, Sir Robert Crane 
and the rest of Mr. North his friends 
moved Sir Nathaniel that wee might 
leave off polling for him, and Sir 
Philip, and take the poll only for 
Mr. North; for, they said, Mr. 
North’s table was much pestred, and 
many of his men would be gone out 
of towne, being neare night,—and 
the like reasons. Which reasons 
might as well have been alledged in 
the behalfe of Sir Nathaniel, and Sir 
Philip: but without reasoning, Sir 
Nathaniel did grant them their de- 
sire ; and presently Sir Robert Crane 
went and called all that were for 
Mr. North to come to that table; 
and soe Mr. Sheppard, and myselfe 
tooke for Mr. North as long as wee 
could well see; which I think was 
about one houre. Having done, wee 
gave upp our Bookes, and did goe to 


* «The family of Clinch, or Clench as it should be spelt, were of note in Suffolk. 
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Mrs. Penning’s house in Ipswich, 
where Sir Roger North was then 
with the said high-sherriffe; and I 
heard no oppositions at that time 
taken against any thing that had 
passed that Monday at the taking of 
the said Poll; but Sir Roger North 
and the said high-sherriffe did part 
very curteously and friendly, each 
from the other. 

But by the next morning it was 
generally thought, that Sir Nathaniel 
and Sir Philip had outstripped Mr. 
North, about 500 voices apiece, at 
the Poll taken on the Monday fore- 
going; soe as the said Sir Roger 
being, it seemes, much vexed thereat, 
came to the said high -sherrifie’s 
lodging about eight of the clocke, 
the same teuesday morning, and be- 
gann to make cavills against what 
had passed at the taking of the Poll 
the day past. And then they went 
to the Poll againe; and two tables 
were sett in the Markett Crosse, § 
whereat the Poll was taken for Mr. 
North by four clarkes on oath, 
two writing the same names. About 
12 of the clocke, the same forenoone, 
the Court was adjourned to two of 
the clocke in the afternoone. About 
which time the said high-sheriffe 
repairing thither againe, did with 
much patience attend the same Mr. 
North’s Poll, sitting sometimes about 
a quarter of an houre before any 
came in to give their voice, for the 
said Mr. North. And as the said 
high-sheriffe was soe attending his || 
said sonne’s Poll, about three of the 
clocke the same afternoone, came Sir 
Roger North, accompanied with di- 
vers gentlemen, most of them armed 
with swords or rapiers,{] into the said 
Mearkett Crosse ; and the said high- 
sherriffe very respectfully attending 
with silence to what the said Sir 
Roger North had to say, he fell 
into most outrageous, unjust, and 
scandalous criminations, against the 


They descended from Joha Clench of” &c. &c., ‘* buried in 1607 with a handsome 


monument to his memory. 


He was one of the Justices of the King’s Bench. 
Grandson, John Clench, Esq., was high-sheriff of the county in 1639:”—this, I 


Ilis 


think, is our and Samuel Duncon’s Clench,—Dryaspus1 MSS, 


+ “ North his” means North’s. 


axe. 


¢ “ Sir Robert Crane was descended from a Norfolk family, which migrated,” 
** He was created a baronet in May 1627. 
bury ; he died in 1642.”—Dnryaspusr MSS, 


Ile was of Chilton Hall, near Sud. 


§ ‘* A spacious place; there was room enough in it: see the old copperplate of 


1780."— Dryaspust MSS. 
| Sir Roger North's. 





{ Lo, there! 
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said high-sherriffe ; charging him to 
have dealt partiallie and unjustlie, 
and to have wronged his said sonne. 
To all which violent accusations, the 
said high-sherriffe, having desired 
silence, did answeare soe fully and 
readily, as it gave all unpartiall and 
honest men full satisfaction. A while 
after the said high-sherriffe’s speech 
was ended, the said Sir Roger North 
with divers others went upp and 
downe in such a manner on the said 
Corne Hill, as I, the said Samuell 
Duncon, fearing that much danger 
and bloudshedd might ensue, and 
being one of the constables of Ips- 
wich, did in the King’s Majestie’s 
name charge some of the said com- 
pany to desist.* 
Samuet Duncon. 


Monday, the 19th of October, 1640. 


[Samvugt Duncon testifieth for the 
second time. ] 


When I came into field where 
the polling was for the knights of 
the shire, the first place I settled at 
was an Elmj7 in the middle of the 
feild, where there were polling for 
Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston, and Sir 
Philip Parker: and there was a long 
table, at one end whereof was Mr. 
Robert Dowe, clerke; and he did 
write for both the foresaid knights ; 
and Mr. Farran, under-sherrifte, { did 
sweare the people; and at the other 
end of the same table did Mr. Robert 
Clarke write for Sir Philip, and Mr. 
Peter Fisher wrot for Sir Nathaniel ; 
and sometimes Mr. Chopping§ did 
sweare the people at that end, and 
sometimes Mr. Robert Clerke did 
sweare them. 

After I had stood there one houre 
or thereabout, Mr. Robert Clerke his 
nose did bleede, || so as he coulde not 
write, and then he called mee to 
write in his stead, and the under- 


* Highly proper, in such a place as the Corne Hill ! 
+ Nota bene. 
t ‘* Under-sheriff,” so Duncon calls him; but the real under-sheriff was Mr. 
Choppine, towhom this Mr. Farran must have been assistant or temporary substitute. 


§ 
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sherriffe required me so to doe; 
which I did till his nose left bleeding, 
and then he tooke the Booke again 
and wrot himselfe. Then I stood by 
againe about another houre, and then 
with the violent presse of the people, 
the tressolls brake, and the table fell 
downe to the ground. There was a 
cessation of writing until the table 
was set up againe. In that interim, 
Peter Fisher and Samuel Duncon 
went to the Conduit head;** and 
having a table sett up there, they did 
write there for the two foresaid 
knights: and then, at the former 

lace,tf when the table was up againe, 

Ir. Dowe wrot still for the two 
knightes, and then {{ at the other end 
of the table was Mr. Robert Clarke 
writing for Sir Philip. And then 
there was no man at that end writing 
for Sir Nathaniel; which presently 
bred this confusion inevitable, viz. 
when men had with much trouble 
pressed to the end of the table (where 
Mr. Clarke did only take for Sir 
Philip), and desired to be sworne 
and entered for both, Mr. Clerke 
would sweare and take them onely 
for Sir Philip ; and would send them 
to the place where Mr. Fisher was 
writing for Sir Nathaniel,$§ at the 
foresaid Conduit Head: whereupon 
men, ||| being unwilling to endure so 
much trouble as to presse twice into 
such great crowdes, began to mur- 
mure and complaine, saying they 
would not endure this, but desired 
they might be discharged at one 
place; also Mr. Fisher came to Mr. 
Clerke, and demanded the reason 
why there was no one to take for Sir 
Nathaniel at that end of the table, 
where the said Clerke did take names 
for Sir Philip ? and Mr. Fisher said 
that men complained because they 
were not despatched for both at once ; 
and said also they would goe away, 
and not endure this crowding twice. 
When I 44 saw no clerke to write for 


“asp. 1640. John Choppine, Gent. under-sheriff; Tallemach Choppine of 


Coddenham’s brother.”—Harl. MS. No. 99, fol. 7. 


|| Ominous? 


§ Aha! 


*® Mark! 


tt Beside the big Elm, namely, under its creaking boughs, and brown leaves 


dropping. tt 


§§ And I for Sir Philip still ? 
bleeding : see presently. 


‘« Then ” signifies ““ Meanwhile.” 
No, I had ceased ; the official nose having done 


\\|| Very naturally ! 


{{ Having now quitted the Conduit Head, and come to the Elm again. 
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Sir Nathaniel, I desired this incon- 
venience aforesaid might be pre- 
vented ; and seeing a Paper Booke 
in Mr. Farran his hands, I sayd to 
him, “ Mr. Farran, you see there 
wants a clerke at the other end of 
the table to write for Sir Nathaniel,” 
and then Mr. Farran gave me the 
Paper Booke in his hands, and sayd 
to mee, “ Write you, for Sir Na- 
thaniel at that end of the table,” 
where Mr. Clerke did write for Sir 
Philip. And then I, having the 
Booke, did write for Sir Nathaniel 
till the evening. And at that end of 
the table, where * Mr. Robert Dowe 
did write at one end, and Mr. Clerke 
and myselfe at the other end, there 
were present two or three knightes 
or gentlemen all the whole time of 
Mr. North’s partie: sometimes Sir 
Robert Crane, and Mr. Walde- 
grave, and Mr. John Smith,t and 
Mr. Henry North, sen.{ No man, 
all that time, made any observation 
against mee; and yet they stoode, 
some of these and sometimes some 
others of that side, all the after- 
noone, and did supravise all the 
clerkes. Also, at night, when wee 
were breaking up, Mr. Clerke de- 
manded of Mr. Clinch§ if he could 
find any fault with us in doing any 
wrong? ‘To which he answered, He 
could not as yet, if there were no 
other carriage than there had yct 
beene, or to that effect. Neither was 
there any that day who did find 
fault with the clerkes in my hearing ; 

but sometimes some muttering and 
complaining about some particular 
questions in the oaths, which (as soon 
as they came to the high-sherriffe 
his intelligence) were rectified and 
settled. 

And, at night, when wee broke up, 

I gave my Booke that I wrott in, 

unto the under-sheriffe, Mr. Farran, 
before I stirred from the table where 
I wrott; and then wee came home 
with the high-sheriffe to Mrs. Pen- 


means ‘‘ the table where.” 


* « Where ” 
+ Smith is undecipherable ; being ‘‘ very frequent” 
Waldegrave the Monitor says, ‘‘ There being no Christian name mentioned, it is hard 


to say what individual is meant. 
Smallbridge. 
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ning’s howse;|| and there did the 
higk. sheriffe call for all the Bookes 
from the under-sheriffe, and in the 
presence of Sir Roger North, and 
Mr. North, his brother, and more 
other gentlemen, locke up all the 
Bookes in a little truncke, and sett 
that truncke in his owne lodging- 
chamber, and gave the key thereof 
to his under-sheriffe, who lodged not 
in that howse where the bookes were. 


Tuesday, the 20th of October, 1640. 


In the morning Mr. High-Sheriffe 
came into the Cornehill at Ipswich, 
and the knights, to make an end of 
polling. Whereupon the clerkes 
who wrot the day before appeared, 
and wrot againe as before. But Mr. 
High-Sheriffe commanded that wee 
should all of us make new bookes to 
write in ; for he would not stirr those 
that were wrot in the day before: 
and so wee did, and wrot in new 
bookes. 

And all that day also while wee 
wrot, there were divers supravisors ; 
but they found no fault with the 
clerkes in my hearing : and at noone, 
when wee brake upp, I gave my 
Booke againe into Mr. Farran, before 
I stirred from the table where I wrot. 
And in the afternoone, wee came 
together againe, and made an end of 
polling; and towards the end of 
polling, "before wee had done polling 
at the table where I sat to write, Sir 
Roger with the rest of the knights 
and. gentlemen went about the Corne- 
hill, swinging their —-. and hats 
crying “ ‘A North! A North! “a 
which caused me to admire ; ; because 
I knew the bookes were not cast 
up.** 

Then after that, Mr. High-Sheriffe 
went to Mrs. Penning’s, and the 
knights followed him, and the clerkes 
to summe up the bookes. But the 
night grew on so fast, that they could 
not be ended that night: then Mr. 
High-Sheriffe did againe locke up 


in Suffolk as elsewhere. Of 


Doubtless he was one of the Waldegraves of 
Wm. Waldegrave, Esq., son of Sir Wm. 


Waldegrave, Knt., of 


Smallbridge in Bures, Suffolk, would be about furty years of age about this time ;’’— 


let us fancy it was he. 


¢ This is the candidate’s uncle, come over from Laxfield, I think, to see fair play. 


§ Clinch of Creting (see above). 
|| Did she keep the King’s Head ? 
§ Questionable, 


** And nobody could yet tell who was to win, 
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the bookes in the same truncke, they 

were in before and gave the key to 

Mr. — North, and sett the truncke 

into his chamber and appointed to 

a the next day upon* the Town- 
all. 


[Samve. Doncon still testifieth.] 


Memorandum that on Tuesday 
October 20, in the afternoone, this 
present year 1640, the High-Sherriffe 
of the county of Suffolk, sitting in 
the Markett Crosse¢+ in Ipswich, 
where hee kept his County Court, 
and had that afternoone taken the 
poll of divers that came to give their 
voices for Mr. Henry North, sonne 
of Sir Roger North.{ And when it 
appeared after some stay that noe 
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more weere likely to come, and Mr. 
Gardener Webb § speaking concern- 
ing the said election averred That the 
said high-sherriffe had been damnably 
base, in all his carriage. Whereupon, 
I, Samuel Duncon, hearing the same, 
did || enforme the said high-sheriffe 
of that outrageous and scandalous 
speeche ; who thereupon asking the 
said Webb, Whether is had spoken 
the said wordes or not ? he answered, 
with much impudence and earnest- 
ness, That he had said soe, and would 
maintain it. And did thereupon in 
the presence of the said high-sherriffe 
call mee the said Samuel Duncon, 
base rascall and rogue {[ because I had 
acquainted the said high - sherriffe 
with his said injurious speeches. 
Samvet Duncon. 


No. IL. 


SAMUEL DUNCON STILL TESTIFIEIN, THOUGH WITHOUT SIGNATURE, 


Wednesday the 21st October, 1640. 
[Samver Duncon still testifieth.] 


The truncke was brought up into 
the Town-hall, and the high-sherritfe 
and the rest of the knights and gen- 
tlemen, came up together to make 
end of their Bookes : and they passed 
quietly untill my Booke was pro- 
duced ; and then Mr. North pro- 
tested against my Booke, and Sir 
Roger came up and exclaimed at mee, 
and said I was no fitt clerke, neyther 
authorised to write. Then was Mr. 
Farran called, and asked how I came 
to write; which he answered, “Ile 
never saw mee before Monday in all 
his life, but wanting one to write, 
and I standing by, he requested mee 
to write.” ‘The high sherrifie told 
Sir Roger, He could not but accept of 
my Booke, and would doe so if 1 had 
wrot for his sonne; and for myselfe 


as I then testified, so am I ready to 
make oath, being lawfully called, 
that my Booke was just and right, 
and that I did not write one name 
that was not sworne for Sir Na- 
thaniel; and notwithstanding Sir 

Roger and other knights did speake 

their large pleasures of mee and 

charged me with direct and manifest 
outrage.** 

In conclusion the high-sherriffe 
finished the Bookes, and soe we brake 
up that night, and the next day we 
proclaymed Sir Nathaniel Barnardis- 
ton and Sir Philip Parker knights 
of the shire for the ensuing Parlia- 
ment. 

[Samvugx Duncon: signature not 
given. ] 

To all these three pages I am ready 
to give testimony ; and to the whole 
substance thereof. 

Epw. Bestwatu.}f 


* Means, in it, not on the roof of it; the figure of Justice stood on the roof. 


+ Grammar fails a little. 


t Note him. 


§ Gardiner Webb was the son of William Webb of Ixworth in Suffolk, attorney- 


at-law. 


He became heir in right of his mother (who was one of the Gardiners 


of Elmswell) to considerable landed property ; and seem to have been a hot-tempered 


loose-spoken individual. 


|} As an enemy of blasphemy, and constable of this borough. 


§ He shall answer it! 


** Maltreating the honest town-constable : 
tt Bestwall is not known to Dryasdust. 


shameful ! 
An impartial onlooker, and presumably 


nothing more. The “three pages” he vouches for are all these testimonies of Duncon’s 
from beginning to end,—seven pages as printed here, 
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us take no women’s oaths; and both 


[Samvurt Duncon still testifieth.] 


Memorandum, upon Tuesday 
morning some women* came to be 
sworne for the two foresaid knights, 
and Mr. Robert Clerke did suddenly 
take some of them; but as soone as 
Mr. High-Sherriffe had intelligence 


the knights desired that those that 
were taken might be put out, and 
that we should take no more ; and so 
we refused the rest of the women 
after that notice from Mr. High- 
Sherriffe ; and when Mr. High-Sher- 
riffe cast up the bookes, he cast out 


of it, wee had worde brought to the 
table where Mr. Clerke and myselfe 
wrot, that Mr. Sheriffe would have 


the women out of the generall summe. 
[Samvugn Duncon: signature not 
given. | 


These transactions are of “so high a nature,” it is probable a Parliament- 
ary Committee will have to sit upon them: justice between the vociferous 
irrational Sir Roger and the discreet unspotted Sir Simonds will then be 
done. Duncon backed by Bestwall, in writing, and by the under-sheriffs Farran 
and Choppin, vivd voce if needful, and indeed by the whole town of Ipswich if 
needful, — may sufficiently evince that Mr. High-Sheriff’s carriage in the 
business was perfection or nearly so. The accurate magistrate meanwhile 
thinks good to subjoin a succinct Narrative of his own, which he is ready to 
sign when required; every word of which can be proved by the oath of 
witnesses. No. V. is done by D’Ewes himself; there are even some diree- 
tions to his clerk about writing it fair. 


No. III. 


A Short and True relation of the Car- 
riage of the Election of the Knights 
for the Countie of Suffolke at Ips- 
wich, which beganne there upon Mon- 
day Morning, October 19, this pre- 
sent year 1640, and ended upon the 
Thursday Morning then next En- 
suing. 

The under-sherriffe having had 
order from the high-sheriffe of the 
same countie to provide honest and 
able men to take the Poll and to looke 
to gett ready materialls for the elec- 
tion, went to Ipswich on Friday night, 
and the said high-sherriffe was pur- 
posed to have gone thither the next 
day, but that hee understood the 
small-pox { was exceeding spread in 
the said towne. Sir Nathaniel Bar- 
nardiston and Sir Philip Parker 
joined together, and Henry North 
stood singlie, for the place of knights 
of the shire. 

The said high-sherriffe came to 
Ipswich about eight of the clocke of 
the said Monday morning.§ To 


whom Sir Roger North, father of 
the said Mr. Henry North, and divers 
other gentlemen repairing, hee yeilded 
to them to have the Poll taken ina 
feild neare the towne; and soe, after 
a little discourse without further stay, 
went to the Markett Crosse, and 
caused the King’s Majestie’s writt to 
bee published ; by which meanes the 
said Mr. North was carried about a 
good while before the other knights || 
had notice that the said writt was 
published. And this the said high- 
sherriffe did about an houre and halfe 
sooner than he was by law compelled 
to; that there might be noe just 
ground of cavill, as if he had delaied 
the business. 9 

After the publication of which, the 
said high-sherriffe withdrew himselfe 
to make haste into the said feild** to 
take the Poll. But before hee got 
thither, or any place was made readie 
for the clerkes to write, the said Mr. 
North was brought into the feild ; ++ 
and many of the gentrie as well as 


* Puritan women; zealous beyond discretion. _ 
+ From Harleian MSS. British Museum, collected by Sir 8. d’Ewes, No, 158, 


», 275. 


t Nota bene. 


§ He lived at Stow Hall (Autobiography of D’ Ewes); he must have started early. 


|| Yes. 
q 


elected for the town of Sudbury. 


{ Sir Simonds is himself known to be a Puritan; already elected or about to be 
So high stood Sudbury then; sunk now so low ! 


** Mr. Hambie's field ; with the Conduit Head and big Elms in it. 


tt Triumphantly in his chair, 
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others that were of his partie pressed 
soe upon the place where the planks 
and boards were setting upp as they 
could not be fastened or finished. 
All this time the other two knights 
knew yett nothing that the said Poll 
was begunn in the said feild: soe as* 
the said high-sherriffe begann Mr. 
North’s Poll alone, and admitted a 
clerke. The said Sir Roger North 
proffered to write the names, with 
the clerke his} under-sherrifie had 
before appointed, which hee{ con- 
ceived hee was not in law bound 
unto. 

Having then taken the Poll awhile, 
in the said Sir Roger North's pre- 
sence and his said sonne’s, the com- 
panie did tread upon the said planks 
with such extreame violence, as 
having divers times borne them 
downe upon the said high-sherriffe ; 


and hee having used all meanes of 


entreatie and perswasion to desire 
them to beare off, as did the said 
Sir Roger North also,—the said 
high-sherriffe was at the last forced 
to give over; and soe gave speedic 
order, by the advice of the said Sir 
Roger North and others, to have 
three several! tables § sett upp against 
trees or other places wheere they 
might not bee borne downe by vio- 
lence. Which being verie specdilic 
performed, the said high - sherriffe 
went in person and assisted at the 
said table wheere Mr. North’s Poll 
was taking, leaving his under-sherriffe 
and sworne deputies to attend the 
other tables, and to administer the 
oath, where the said Sir Roger and 
his sonne did appoint their kindred 
and friends to overview all that was 
done. 

The said high-sheriffe did there 
without eating or drinking assist the 
said Mr. North, 
the clocke in the morning till it grew 
just upon night, notwithstanding it 
was in the open feild, and a verie cold 
and windie day : and did in his 
owne ape take much paines to 
dispatch the said Poll; which had 
been much better advanced, if such 
as came to the same had not treaded 


* So that. 
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from about nine of 


+t The High.Sheriff’s. 


[October‘ 


with such extreme violence one upon 
another. And whereas the said Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston came about 
twelve of the clocke that forenoone 
to the said high-sherriffe, desiring 
him that all the companie might dis- 
solve to goe to dinner, and that in 
respect of the great winde, the Poll 
in the afternoone might be taken in 
the said towne of Ipswich:|| The 
said high-sherriffe, wpon the said 
Mr. North’s request to the contrarie, 
staide in the said feild till the shut- 
ting upp of the said day, as is aforesaid. 

What was done at the other tables 
the said high -'sherriffe knew not, 
but twice, upon complaint to him 
made, repaired thither, and certified 
and reconciled all matters. And 
during the same day alsoe the said 
high- sherriffe did desire the said Sir 
Roger North to sende for another 
table to the place wheere he sate, 
being willing by all meanes to ex- 
pedite the said Poll. And though 
there were not one man sworne for 
the other two knights at the said Mr. 
North's table,—yet were there divers 
sworne at one of the other two tables 
for the said Mr. North; soe as by 
this and the early beginning of the 
said Mr. North’s Poll, he had neare 
upon two hundred voices advantage 
of the other two knights, had they 
come single ; but they having manic 
hundreds that gave voices for them 
jointly, did before night outstrippe 
his votes by about fowre hundreds 
apiece. 

At the said high-sherriffe’s rising 
from the said poll on the said Mon- 
day night, hee tooke the Bookes from 
the said clerkes; and though by 
lawe he was tied to call noe partie to 
assist him in the laying them upp, 
yet to take away all possible cause of 
cavill, and to showe his integritie in 
the whole proceedings, hee called the 
said Sir Roger North to him, and 
desired him to accompanie him not 
only to the places wheere he received 
all the other Bookes or Papers from 
his said under-sherriffe, or the other 
clarkes that wrote them, but to his 
lodging also,4{ wheere hee bound and 


The High-Sheriff. 


§ Duncon notices only two of them ; one under the Elm, one at the Conduit 
Head, where the Puritan ‘Knights were polling ; Sir Simonds himself superintend: 


the Norths’ table. 
A very reasonable motion, 


§ Mrs. Pennings’s. 
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sealed upp the said Bookes and Pa- 

rs in the presence of the said Sir 
Roger North, and the said under- 
sherriffe ; then locking them upp, 
gave the key to his said under-sher- 
riffe to keepe, having first asked the 
said Sir Roger if hee were not a per- 
son fitte to be trusted with it. And 
soe the said Sir Roger North de- 
parted in a verie friendly and amicable 
manner from the said high-sherriffe, 
without so much as moving the least 
complaint against any of the said 
proceedings of that day. 

But it seemes, after his departure, 
having that night learned that the 
other knights’ polls outstripped his 
said sonne’s by divers hundreds, he 
came the next morning to the said 
high-sherriffe’s lodging, and beganne 
in violent and passionate termes to 
charge him that hee had dealt un- 
justlie and partiallie in taking the 
poll the day past :* which at the pre- 
sent caused the said high-sherriffe to 
wonder at that sudden and unex- 
pected change; in respect the same 
Sir Roger parted in soe friendlie a 
manner from him the night forego- 
ing, and that his indefatigable paines 
the day past deserved rather just 
acknowledgment than such unjust 
expostulation.t 

The said high-sherriffe, therefore, 
having received the said key from 
his said under-sherriffe, in the pre- 
sence of the said Sir Roger North, 
departed to the finishing of the said 
Poll. And whereas the other two 
knights had but each of them one 
table allowed at which two clerkes 
only wrote; the said high-sherriffe 
allowed the suid Mr. North two ta- 
bles and four clerkes: and at noone 
when the said Court was adjourned 
to two of the clocke of the same af- 
ternoone, the said high-sherriffe hav- 
ing taken all the Bookes and Papers 
touching the same Poll from his 
under-sherriffe, or the clerkes which 
wrot them, desired the said Mr. 
North himselfe to accompanie him to 
his said lodging ; which he did, and 
sawe them sealed and locked upp, 
and then had himselfe the key along 
with him. 


* Behold! 
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But all these testimonies of the 
said high-sherriffe’s impartialitie, and 
integritie in his proceedings, did in noe 
way mitigate the passion and indig- 
nation of the said Sir Roger North 
and some others, who now beganne 
to give the cause upp as conclamated { 
and lost; and therefore, though the 
said high-sherriffe afterwardes in his 
numbering the votes of the said Poll 
did proceed with it in publike view, 
which hee might have done privately 
with his own clerkes, yet all the time 
after hee was often interrupted by 
most unjust and outrageous accusa- 
tions and criminations ; and by that 
meanes was almost as long, within 
an houre or two, in numbering the 
names of the said Poll, as hee was in 
taking the Poll itselfe. And in all 
differences that emergently fell out in 
numbering the said names, wheere 
there was but any equalitie of doubt, 
the said high-sherriffe prevailed with 
the other two knights to let the ad- 
vantage rest on the said Mr. North’s 
side. 

And though the said Sir Roger 
North came, on the said Tuesday in 
the afternoone, October 20th, into 
the Countie Court whilst the said 
high-sherriff sate taking the Poll for 
his said sonne, and there used most 
outrageous and violent speeches 
against the said high-sherriffe,$ and 
told him hee would make it good 
with his bloud; yet the said high 
sherriffe seeing him accompanied with 
many young gentlemen and others, 
all or most of them armed with their 
swords and their rapiers, || and fear- 
ing if he had made use of his just 
power to punish such an affront 
much bloudshedd would have en- 
sued, hee rather passed it over with 
an invincible patience; and only 
stoode upp, and desired silence to 
cleare himselfe from these unjust as- 
sertions and criminations which had 
been laid upon him ; and resolved to 
expect redresse of his enemies from 
the High Court of Parliament. ¥ 

Yet the said Sir Roger not satis- 
fied herewith, did, a little after, with 
the said companie of young gentle- 
men, and others that followed him, 


t Certainly ! 


¢ Conclamatum est ;—summoned nine times, and making no answer, is now to be 


held for dead. 
§ Hear Duncon. 


|| Questionable. 


{ Far the better plan;—which, among other good effects, has yielded us these 


present Documents withal, 
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armed as aforesaid, or the greater 
part of them, go about the Cornehill 
in Ipswich, where the Crosse stands, 
and cried, “A North! a North " 
calling thesaylers Water-dogges,* and 
otherwise provoking them: one also 
ofthe companie drewe out his sword f 
and brandished it about, nor did 
they give over till one of the consta- 
bles of Ipswich,{ being a sworne 
officer, charged them in the king's 
name to desist. The other two 
knights, then sitting at the poll, were 
fain at the instant to withdraw them- 
selves in at the next windowe of the 
house wheere they stoode; having 
first besought the people and saylers 
to bee quiet, and not to answer vio- 
lence with violence. For it is too 
apparent what was sought for in that 
dangerous action, and that if the said 
high-sherriffe had at that present 
made use of his power to vindicate 
his owne affronts and sufferings, 
much bloudshedde might have en- 
sued. Nor did the said high-sher- 
riffe suffer only from the violent 
language of the said Sir Roger 
North and some others of qualitie, 
but from two of the Webbes alsoe 
whose Christian names were Roger 
and Gardiner,§ and such like persons 
of inferiour rank. The said high- 
sherriffe having sate out all Wed- 
nesday October 21, from morning 
till night, in the West Hall or Court 
TIouse in Ipswich aforesaid, without 
dining, did at last, notwithstanding 
the violent interruptions of the said 
Sir Roger North and others, finish 
the numbring of the said votes that 
day; and found that the said Sir 
Nathaniel Barnardiston had 2140 
voices, and Sir Philip Parker 2240 
at the least, besides the voices of all 
such persons as had been admitted 
without the said high-sherriffe’s 
knowledge, and were by him, upon 
numbring the same, disallowed and 
cast out. And the said Mr. Henry 
North had 1422. 

The next morning, October 22, 
the said high-sherriffe made open 
publication of the said votes, and 
pronounced the said Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston and Sir Philip Parker 
the due elected Knights for the said 

Puritan sailors,—notu bene. 
Sam Duncon ; we saw him doing it. 


+ 
+ 
§ The intemperate Webbes of Ixworth. 


| Law fully. 
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Countie of Suffolke. And then 
caused the indentures witnessing the 
same election to be there ensealed 
and loyallie|| executed. 

*Tis true that, by the ignorance of 
some of the clerkes at the other ta- 
b'es, the oaths of some single women § 
that were freeholders were taken, 
without the knowledge of the said 
high-sherriffe ; who, as soon as he 
had notice thereof, instantlie sent to 
forbidd the same, conceiving it a mat- 
ter verie unworthy of anie gentle- 
man, and most dishonourable in such 
an election, to make use of their 
voices, although they might in law 
have been allowed ; nor did the said 
high-sherriffe allow of the said 
votes upon his numbring the said 
poll, but with the allowance and 
consent of the said two knights them- 
selves discount them and cast them 
out. 


Now, though all the frivolous ca- 
vills, exceptions, and protestations 
which were made against the foresaid 
election by the said Sir Roger North 
or others did only concerne the poll 
which was taken on the said Monday 
October 19, and are sufficiently an- 
swered with the verie preceding bare 
Narration of the true carriage there- 
of; and the rather, because himselfe 
aecompanying the said high-sherifle 
the same evening when he received 
all the said Bookes and Papers from 
his said under-sherriffe, or such per- 
sons who had written them, did ex- 
cept against noe person, nor noe 
booke or paper, but consented to the 
sealing and locking them upp as acts 
by which the matter in question was 
to be decided: yet to satisfy all the 
world, such exceptions shall be heare 
set down, and clearly elevated or 
wiped away, which onthe Tuesday and 
Wednesday following were pressed 
at Iponich upon the said high- 
sherriffe, with soe much outrageous 
passion as he could be scarce per- 
mitted to make answer to the same, 
by reason of the vociferation and 
clamours of the other partie. 

It was objected, ‘That the said high- 
sherrifie made delaies on purpose to 
hinder the said Mr. North. This is 


t Lo, there! 


§ We saw it with Duncon. 
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so frivolous as ‘tis not worth the 
answering; for the hindrance must 
have been equallie prejudiciale to 
the other two knights as well as to 
him. Nay, on the contrarie, if any 
had wrong, they had; for the said 
high-sherriffe soe hastened both the 
reading of the writt, and gocing to 
the poll as hee could not in time 
give the other two knights notice of 
it. Soe as if the said Mr. North's 
companie had not by their over- 
pressing violence, throwne downe the 
boards and planks, wheere the said 
high-sherriffe begann his the said 
Mr. North’s poll alone, hee had 
gained neare upon an houre’s adyan- 
tage of the other two. 

Another objection, That the said 
high-sherriffe refused such clerkes 
as the said Sir Roger North offered 
him; telling him hee was provided. 
This is a shamefull objection, as if 
the adverse partie were to provide 
men to take the poll. In this mat- 
ter the said high-sherriffe committed 
all to-the trust and care of his under- 
sherriffe, who assured him hee had 
provided able and sufficient writers ; 
yet did the said high-sherriffe admitt 
a clarke, at the said Mr. North’s 
poll, to write with the clerke his said 
under-sherriffe had provided, upon 
the motion of the said Sir Roger 
North. 

A third objection, That the said 
Mr. North lost many voices that 
were forced to goe out of towne the 
same Monday, because they could 
not be sworne. And soe doubtless 
did the other two likewise. And this 
was an invincible or remediless mis- 
chief on all sides. And ’tis evident 
the extreame pressing of the said Mr. 
North's votes hindred some hundreds 
from being dispatched. Besides, the 
said high-sherriffe, at his entreatie, 
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forbore his dinner,* to sitt it out 
with him in the winde and cold till 
night ; which deserved acknowledge- 
ment, and not rage and furie. Be- 
sides, he made the said Sir Roger 
North once or twice to send for an- 
other table to the same place; which 
courtesie the said high-sherriffe af- 
forded the said Mr. North the next 
morning, more than was allowed the 
other two knights. And had the 
said Mr. North lost the place by one 
or two hundred voices, there might 
indeed be some colour that hee had 
miscarried because the poll could 
not be finished on the said Monday 
night ; which notwithstanding that 
it had been soe, yet the said high- 
sherrifie was noe ways the cause 
thereof. But it is noe ways proba- 
ble that the said Mr. North should 
be so illbeloved or lightlie esteemed 
by such as appeared for him, that 
seven hundred persons would all de- 
part and desert his cause, rather than 
abide and stay one night in Ipswich 
to assist him with their votes. Tor 
by so many at the least did either of 
the other two knights carrie it from 
him. 

Lastly, for conclusion of the whole. 
There is not a word or sillible sett 
down here, which is not notoriously 
known to manie or which the said 
high-sherriffe himself will not make 
good by his corporall oath being 
loyallie thereunto called, as also by 
the Bookes and Papers taken at the 
said Poll. Soe as never was inno- 
cency oppressed more by violence 
and fury; nor did his royall Majes- 
tie’s authoritie ever suffer more in the 
person of his minister, than by the 
outrageous affronts offered unto, 
and unjust criminations heaped upon, 
the said high-sherriffe at the said 
election. 


_ Such is the account High-Sheriff D'Ewes has to give of himself, concern- 
ing his carriage in the Election of Knights of the Shire for Suffolk on this 


memorable occasion. 


He has written it down in an exact manner, to be ready 


for the Parliament, or for any and all persons interested ; his clerks can now 
make copies of it as many as wanted. In the same volume, No. 158 of the 
Harley Collection, there is another copy of this “short and true relation,” 
with slight changes, principally in the punctuation ; doubtless the immaculate 
magistrate saw good to revise his Narrative more than once, and bring it still 
hearer perfection : he adds always this direction for the amanuensis: “ They 
are desired who take a coppie of this to compare it with the originall after 
they have transcribed it,”"—to be sure that they are exact. The original, 
<— at any rate, in D’Ewes’s hand, few persons could have read, is happily 
ost. 

a 


* The highespirited immaculate man. 
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No notice in the Commons’ Journals or elsewhere indicates at all whether 
this case ever came before the Election Committee of the Long Parliament. 
But if it did, as is probable enough, we put it to the commonest sense of 
mankind, whether on Sir Roger North's side it could have a leg to stand on! 
No Election Committee can have difficulty here. Accordingly our Puritan 
Knights Sir Philip Parker and Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston sat indis- 
yutable as County Members for Suffolk, Mr. Henry North consoling 
himself as he could. Sir Simonds the High-Sheriff had another case before 
the Parliament; this namely, that he being High-Sheriff had returned 
himself for Sudbury as duly elected there, which was thought informal by 
some: but in this too he prospered, and sat for that Burough. ‘The intem- 
perate Sir Roger, as we said, was admitted member for Eye: but in the 
second year, mingling with “Commission of Array” and other royalist 
concerns, to small purpose as is likely, he, like many others, was “ disabled,” 
—cast forth, to Oxford, to “ Malignancy,” Disaster, and a fate that has not 
been inquired into. 

Sir Simonds sat spotless for Sudbury ; made occasional fantastic speeches ; 
and what is far more important for us, took exact notes. Several of his 
speeches he has preserved in writing ; one, probably, the most fantastic and 
pedantic of all, he sent forth in print: it relates to a dispute for seniority 
that had arisen between Oxford University and Cambridge ; proves by un- 
heard-of arguments and erudition, obsolete now to all persons, that Cam- 
bridge, which was his own university, is by far the older,—older than Alfred 
himself, old as the very hillsina manner. Sir Simonds had the happiness to 
“ shake hands with Mr. Prynne,” when he came to the Parliament Commit- 
tee on his deliverance from prison, and to congratulate Mr. Prynne on the 
changed aspects that then were. He wrote frequent letters to “ Abraham 
Wheloc” and many others. Far better, he almost daily dictated to his 
secretary, or jotted down for him on scraps of paper, Notes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Long Parliament; which Notes still exist, safe in the British 
Museum ; unknown seemingly to all the learned. He was a thin highflown 
character, of eminent perfection and exactitude, little fit for any solid 
business in this world, yet by no means without his uses there. 

This one use, had there been no other, That he took Notes of the Long 
Parliament! Probably there is much light waiting us in these Notes of his, 
were they once disimprisoned into general legibility. ‘They extend, in various 
forms, in various degrees of completeness, to the year 1645: but in that year, 
after the victory of Naseby, the questionable course things were taking gave 
offence to our Presbyterian Grandison; he sat mostly silent, with many 
thoughts, and forbore jotting any farther. ‘Two of his written speeches relate 
to the confused negociations with King Charles in the Isle of Wight ; and are 
strong in the Royalist-Presbyterian direction. Colonel Pride, in the end, 
purged him out altogether, on the memorable 6th of December, 1648 ; sent 
him, with four or five score others, “over to the Tavern called Hell near Palace 
Yard,”"—in the most unheard-of manner! For on questioning Mr. Hugh 
Peters, who had come across to them, By what law? By what shadow or 
vestige of any law, common or statutory, human or divine, is this unheard-of 
thing done ?—the candid Mr. Peters, a man of good insight and considerable 
humour of character, answered these much injured honourable gentle- 
men, “ By the law of Necessity ; truly by the power of the sword!” And 
they remained in a nearly rabid state ; evidently purged out, without reason 
and without remedy; and had to retire to their respective countries and 
there rhyme the matter for themselves as they could. Our poor knight, Sir 
Simonds, soon after died ; leaving an unspotted pedant character, and innu- 
merable Manuscripts behind him. Besides his “ History of the Parliaments 
of Queen Elizabeth,” a laborious compilation, which has since been printed, 
long ago, and still enjoys a good reputation of its sort, there are, as we count, 
some ninety and odd volumes of his Papers still extant in the British Museum ; 
very worthless some of them, very curious others ;—among which latter, 
certain portions of his Autobiography, already known in print,* are well worth 


* Bibliotheca Topographica, No. VI. 
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reading ; and these his Notes of the Long Parliament are perhaps, to us 
English, the most interesting of all the manuscripts that exist there. Pury's 
Notes of the Long Parliament* appear to be irretrievably lost ; Varney’s, 
which also have never yet been made accessible, extend over cnly a short 
early period of the business: it is on these Notes of D’Ewes’s, principally, 
that some chance of understanding the procedure and real character of the 
Long Parliament appears still to depend for us. At present, after shiploads 
of historical printing, it is and remains mere darkness visible ; if in these 
Notes by an accurate eye-witness there be no chance of light, then is light 
any where hopeless, and this remarkablest Parliament that ever sat will con- 
tinue an enigma for ever. In such circumstances, we call these Notes, the 
most interesting of all Manuscripts. ‘To an English person who will under- 

stand what was really memorable and godlike in the History of his Country, 
distinguishing the same from what was at bottom unmemorable and devil- 
like; who would bear in everlasting remembrance the doings of our noble 
heroic men, and sink into everlasting oblivion the doings of our loud ignoble 
quacks and sham-heroes,—what other record can be so precious? If English 
History have nothing to afford us concerning the Puritan Parliament but 
vague incoherences, inconceivabilities and darkness visible-—English History, 
in this editor’s opinion, must be in a poor way! 


It has often been a question, Why none of the Dryasdust Publishing 
Societies, the Camden or some other, has gone into these D’Ewes MSS., in 
an efficient spirit, and fished up somewhat of them? Surely it is the office 
ofsuch Publishing Societies. Now when Booksellers are falling irrecoverably 
into the hand-to-mouth system, unable to publish any thing that will not 
repay them on the morrow morning; and in Printed Literature, as elsewhere, 
matters seem hastening pretty fast towards strange consummations : who else 
but the Printing Societies is to doit ?. They should lay aside vain Twaddle and 
Dilettantism, and address themselves to their function by real Labour and 
Insight, as above hinted,—of which, alas, there is at present little hope ! 

Unhappily the Publishing Societies, generally speaking, are hitherto 
“ Dryasdust” ones; almost a fresh nuisance rather than otherwise. They 
rarely spend labour on a business, rarely insight ; they consider that sham- 
labour, and a twilight of ignorance and buzzard stupidity, backed by prurient 
desire for distinction, with the subscription of a guinea a year, will do the 
turn. It is a fatal mistake! Accordingly the Books they print, intending 
them apparently to be read by some class of human creatures, are wonderful. 
Alas, they have not the slightest talent for knowing first of all what not to 
print ; what, as a thing dead, and incapable of ever interesting or profiting a 
human creature more, “ought not to be printed again, to steal away the valu- 
able cash, and the invaluable time and patience of any man again! It is too 
bad. How sorrowful to see a mass of printed P ublishings and Republishings, all 
in clear white paper, bound in cloth, and gold lettered ; concerning which you 
have to acknowledge that there should another artist be appointed to goin the 
rear of them, to fork them swiftly into the oven, and save all men’s resources 
from one kind of waste at least. Mr.Chadwick proposes that sweepers shall go 
in the rear of all horses in London, and instantly sweep up their offal, before 
it be trampled abroad over the pavement to general offence. Yes; but what 
sweeper shall follow the Dryasdust Printing Societies, the Authors, Pub- 
lishers, and other Prurient-Stupids of this intellectual Metropolis, who are 
rising to a great height at present! Horse-offal, say Chadwick and the Philan- 
thropists very justly, if not at once swept up, is trampled abroad over the 
pavements, into the sewers, into the atmosphere, into the very lungs and 
hearts of the citizens : Good Heavens, and to think of Author-offal, and how 
it is trampled into the very souls of men: and how the rains and the trunk- 
makers do not get it abolished for years on years, in some instances ! 


* Pury, or Purry, Alderman of Gloucester, and member for that city. 
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A TALE.* 


I.—-THE TRAVELLERS. 


Ir was a lovely day. Count Louis 
de St. Julien was travelling on foot, 
with knapsack on his back, on the 
road from Lyons to Avignon. In 
spite of his titlke—and he had just 
claims to it, being descended from 
one of the best families of his pro- 
vince —the young count’s toilct was 
more than modest, it was meagre ; 
and his feet were blistered bencath 
the heavy leather of his dirty boots. 

Educated in the country by a good 
and pious curé, Louis had great rec- 
titude of principles, and considerable 
talents, which had been cultivated 
sufficiently for him to aspire to the 
employment of librarian or private 
secretary to some influential person. 
He was not without good qualities, 
even virtues ; he had also many de- 
fects, though none that could be 
christened vices. He was good and 
romantic, but proud and timid, that 
is to say, susceptible and suspicious, 
as are all men without experience of 
life and without knowledge of the 
world. So much for the moral. 
Ilis person was still more unexcep- 
tionable. His eyes of a deep and 
dreamy blue; his hair black; his 
teeth white and regular; his hands 
small, delicate, and aristocratic. 

* But how came he to be travelling 
on foot ?” demands the reader. 

This was apparently because he 
had no other choice, his means not 
permitting him to travel by the coach. 
Whither was he going? Ue knew 
not himself. The past and the future 
might for him have been resumed in 
in a few words. He came from the 
sad land of realities, and endeavoured 
to plunge himself at hazard in the 
joyous dream-land of chimera ! 

He had bravely supported, during 
the eight days he had been journey- 
ing, fatigue, the sun, the dust, bad 


inns, and the insurmountable terror 
which travels always sad and silent 
at the heels of one without resources. 
But now overcome by the fatigue he 
seated himself on the hedge-side, near 
a farm-house, where had recently 
been established a relay for post- 
horses. 

He sat for some time in delicious 
silence, inhaling the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay, listening to the dis- 
tant melody of birds, and tracing 
fantastic figures on the dust collected 
on his boots, or driving his stick into 
the soft grassy bank. His reverie 
were disturbed by the noise of car- 
riage-wheels ; he looked up, and saw 
winding up the road a handsome 
berline, followed by two post-chaises, 
whirling along attended with a cloud 
of dust. 

St. Julien thought he would mount 
behind the last of these carriages ; 
but he had not long been comfortably 
seated there before the experienced 
eye of the postilion detected his pre- 
sence, from the shadow which accom- 
panied the shadow of the carriage on 
the white dust of the road. He 
stopped at once, and insolently or- 
dered St. Julien to dismount. St. 
Julien did so, and addressed the per- 
sons who were inside the carriage, 
imagining in his naive confidence, 
that his request to accompany them 
could only be rejected by a postilion ; 
but the persons who occupied the 
chaise were a major-domo and a 
lady’s companion, persons essentially 
insolent and supercilious by condition. 
They refused with impertinence. 
*“ You are nothing but insolent 
lackeys !” replied St. Julien, irritated 
at their tone far more than at their 
refusal ; “and one sees that you were 
born to ride behind the carriages of 
gentlemen !” 


* The tale we here publish is an adaptation and abridgement of George Sand’s 
charming novel, Le Sécrétaive Intime, which is not defaced by any of those faults 


usually so offensive to English tastes. 


It has been, however, deemed necessary 


to soften the colouring of one or two scenes, and to omit others as superfluous. 
By this means the female reader is enabled to enjoy a novel of the celebrated 
George Sand, without danger and without distrustwm0, Y,. 
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He spoke loudly, the road was 
mountainous, and the sounds of St. 
Julien’s and the postilion’s voices 
reached the lady who occupied the 
berline which was a few paces in 
advance. She leaned out of the win- 
dew to observe what was passing, 
and St. Julien saw, with a strange 
emotion, the most lovely female bust 
he had ever imagined; but he had 
only time for an admiring glance, 
for, as soon as she cast her eyes to- 
wards him, he blushed and looked 
down. It was then that this lovely 
woman, addressing the postilions in 
a deep contr’alto voice, and with a 
foreign accent, reprimanded them 
severely, and called the young travel- 
ler to her with a kind familiarity. 

* Viens ca, mon enfant! mount on 
the seat of my carriage; all I beg of 
you is, to allow a bit of space as large 


The person St. Julien contem- 
plated with such admiration was the 
Princess Quintilia Cavalcanti. ‘Tall, 
well moulded, with large and finely 
cut shoulders, a white throat, and 
superb bust, her attitudes were at 
once cavalier and majestic. She ap- 
peared thirty years of age; but, in 
reality, she was only five-and-twenty. 
She wore an air of care and fatigue ; 
but her paleness, together with her 
thin cheeks, and the half circle of a 
faint bluish tinge under her large 
dark eyes, gave an appearance of 
pensive wilfulness, striking intelli- 
gence, and melancholy firmness, to 
her face—a face which, in its lineal 
purity, rivalled the antique cameos. 

The richness and coquetry of her 
costume astonished St. Julien as much 
as her manners. She seemed very 
lively and extremely good-natured, 
and she had a “ hand open as day to 
melting charity.” Two other persons 
were also in the carriage with her ; 
but he was so much absorbed by her, 
that he had no time to notice them. 

As they were about to start, she 
again leaned out of the window, and 

rceived St. Julien, who approached 

er, raising his hat, to offer her his 
thanks. He did not think of daring 
to renew his request for a seat, but 
she anticipated his wish. 

“ Well,” she said, “do you end 
your journey here ?” 

“No, madame, I am going 
Avignon — but —I feared , 
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as your hand for my white grey- 
hound, on the foot-board. Quick! 
reserve compliments and reverences 
for another day. Va!” 

St. Julien did not wait to be invited 
twice ; and, breathless with emotion, 
delight, and fatigue, he climbed to 
the seat, and took the little greyhound 
on his knees. ‘The carriage whirled 
rapidly away. . 

When they stopped to change 
horses St. Julien descended, fearing 
lest he should be abusing the permis- 
sion accorded him ; and, mixing with 
the postilions, horses, beggars, dogs, 
chickens, ducks, and harness which 
were all around, he was able to con- 
template, at leisure, his beautiful 
benefactress. She paid no attention 
to him, but scolded her lackeys and 
postilions one after the other in a 
tone half angry half jovial. 


“ Well, well,” she interrupted, in 
her deep, sonorous voice, “ I will con- 
duct you there before night. Now, 
then, mount!” 

He obeyed this brusque order, and 
the carriage departed. He was fre- 
quently tempted during the journey 
to look round and enjoy the sight of 
her beauty, but he had not the 
courage, so contented himself with 
caressing her greyhound in a most 
affectionate manner. It was hers! 
At every relay he descended to listen 
to her voice, contemplate her beauty, 
and wonder at her manners. He 
observed in her the most singular 
mixture of imperiousness and easy, 
joyous good nature, which puzzled 
him extremely. He did not dare to 
question herattendants, and anxiously 
debated within himself what and who 
she could be. Was she a queen, or 
a courtesan? and yet what did it 
matter? had she not been kind to 
him, and could it matter who the 
woman was whom he had seen to-day 
for the first time, and would see no 


’ more the morrow ? 


While he was thus questioning ap- 
pearances, the carriage entered Avig- 
non, and stopped at the principal inn ; 
and here the weight of doubt was 
removed from his mind by the host 
hastening to the door of the carriage, 
which he opened with profound re- 
verence, saying, “I expected your 
highness, and hope your highness 
will be satisfied with the preparations.” 
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Thus were dispelled all his doubts, 
and St. Julien jumped down with 
much more satisfaction, now that he 
was convinced of the rank of his new 
acquaintance ; so satisfied, indeed, was 
he, that he resolved upon the first 
folly he had committed since he had 
commenced his journey. Instead of 
seeking, as customary, a cheap ob- 
scure resting-place for the night in 
one of the suburbs, he demanded a 
room in the same hotel as the prin- 
cess, in order that he might see her 
once more, were it only for an in- 
stant, though he risked spending more 
money in one day than he had done 
during his voyage. As he was sup- 
posed to be attached to the suite of 
the princess, he met with nothing 
but extreme civility, and was 
shewn to a room, where he ar- 
ranged his toilet in the best manner 
he was able ; that finished, he walked 
out into the courtyard, and seated 
himself upon a bench, under the 
vague impression that he should see 
her once again. 

His desire was shortly gratified. 
The windows on the balcony above 
were opened, and two servants 
brought out a fauteuil and a stool, and 

laced them on the terrace balcony. 

he princess herself shortly appeared, 
accompanied by a little shrivelled 
old man, who read aloud to her the 
Italian newspapers, while she lounged 
on the fauteuil. A pretty attendant, 
whom, from the elegance of her cos- 
tume, St. Julien mistook fora countess 
at least, offered the princess her cho- 
colate, and conversed with her in a 
gay, familiar tone. 

The princess at length espied St. 
Julien, and, turning ce attendant, 
said, “ Ginetta, is not that the boy 
we a. up on the road this morn- 
in, 


g 

“ Yes, highness.” 

* He has changed his dress, then?” 
“ It seems so, highness.” 

** He lodges here ?” 

“ Apparently, highness.” 

“ Fetch me my lorgnon.” 

The attendant disappeared, and 


uickly returned with the glasses. 

he princess regarded St. Julien at- 
tentively. He was, as we have said, 
—7 handsome ; and his face, pale 
with fatigue and chagrin, was full of 
languor and tenderness. The prin- 
cess, having satisfied her curiosity, 
returned the lorngnon to Ginetta, say- 
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ing, “ Non é troppo brutto!—é bello 
. Yr 


assai! 

Then suddenly resuming the lorg- 
non, she contemplated him again, and 
this time for a longer period. 

St. Julien was not en grande toi- 
lette; he had taken from his knap- 
sack a blouse made of coarse linen, a 
fine white shirt, and white panta- 
loon; but this blouse, tightened in at 
the waist, set off his slender, delicate 
form ; and his open shirt revealed a 
neck as white as snow, nestling 
amidst the dark luxuriance of his 
hair. 

** Now that he is no longer covered 
with dust,” said Ginetta, “ he has 
quite the air of a gentleman.” 

“ Humph !” replied the princess ; 
* some poor student, I suppose !” 

St. Julien could not hear what 
they said, but he plainly saw that 
they were talking of him, for they 
never troubled themselves to conceal 
it. He was not a little piqued to 
find himself almost pointed at; as if 
they imagined that it was impossible 
for them to commit a rudeness in so 
doing. To escape from this imper- 
tinent curiosity he strolled into the 
hotel. 

He had not been long seated at the 
tuble-@héte, when he felt himself 
gently tapped upon the shoulder, and, 
turning round, he saw the shrivelled 
features of the little abbé, who had 
been reading to the princess on the 
balcony. The abbé drew him aside, 
and, overwhelming him with ob- 
sequious reverences and compliments, 
asked him if he would sup with Her 
Serene Highness the Princess Caval- 
canti. St. Julien fancied there was 
some irony beneath this obsequious- 
ness, so replied coldly, “ Certainly, 
when she does me the honour to in- 
vite me.” 

“It is a commission to that effect 
that I am charged with,” replied the 
abbé, bowing to the ground. 

“ Pardon me,” replied St. Julien, 
who now fancied the princess herself 
was, perhaps, meaning to quiz him, 
“that is not sufficient invitation. 
Between persons of our rank, the 
princess well knows that an abbé is 
not the fitting ambassador. I will 
listen only to a person of consequence, 
or else I must receive a letter signed 
by the hand of the princess herself.” 

The abbé made no objection to 
this singular pretension ; his face ex- 
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pressed no sort of opinion on the 
negotiation he was fulfilling; and, 
bowing humbly, he retired, saying 
that he would bear the message to 
her highness. 

St. Julien reseated himself, com- 
pletely satisfied with having frus- 
trated the facetious mystification 
which had been endeavoured to be 
employed with him, and was musing 
on the impertinence of the great, 
when the name of Cavalcanti, pro- 
nounced at the other end of the table, 
struck upon his ears. Addressing a 
commis-voyageur at his side, he asked 
him who was the Princess Cayal- 
canti. 

“ Bah,” said the commis-voyageur, 
caressing his blonde moustachios, 
twirling their points, and assuming 
the disdainful air of a man who has 
nothing new to learn—“ bah! the 
Princess Cavalcanti? I care little for 
her! a princess just like a thousand 
others! Italians by race, crossed with 
the German. She was rich, and they 
forced her to marry I don’t know 
which little Austrian princeling, who 
consented for the sake of her fortune 
to let her keep her own name. Such 
things are frequent in Italy ; I know 
the country as I do my own. The 
princess comes from Paris on her 
way to the States. It is a Sclavonic 
principality, which brings about a 
million rental. Bah! what's that? 
We have amongst our commercial 
men many finer fortunes than that, 
which make less show.” 

“ But do you know any thing re- 
specting her character?” asked St. 

ulien. 

“ Her character !” replied the com- 
mis-voyageur, in a tone of contempt- 
uous irony, “ what do you want with 
her character ?” 

St. Julien was about to reply, when 
he was again tapped upon the shoul- 
der, and this time by the landlord, 
who requested him to step out of the 
room with him. A long altercation 
then ensued between them, the land- 
lord being both alarmed and amazed 
at St. Julien’s impertinence in re- 
fusing to sup with the princess, and 
he, in his turn, annoyed at the ob- 
stinacy with which the farce was 
kept up; but, in the end, he was 


On entering the apartment of the 
princess, St. Julien recovered his 





Ill.—-THE SUPPER. 
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over-persuaded by the landlord, and 
told him to present his excuses to the 
princess, and inform her that he was 
at her orders, determining in his 
own mind to have his revenge if he 
saw the farce proceeding to ex- 
tremities. 

He returned into the travellers’ 
room while the landlord executed his 
commission, and there he saw a tall, 
pale, handsome man, of gentlemanly 
aspect, wandering about the room, 
and seeming to devour every word 
that passed at the table. St. Julien, 
with his customary suspicion, set him 
down as a spy; with very little jus- 
tice, certainly, for no one could have 
less the appearance of one. He was 
abstracted and melancholy, but a 
perfect gentleman in every move- 
ment. he passed near St. Julien 
he twice pronounced the words, 
“ Quintilia Cavalcanti” between his 
teeth ; he then sat down at the table 
and questioned the travellers respect- 
ing the princess. 

“ Ma foi, monsieur !” said one, “ I 
can give you no information; but 
ask that young man standing be- 
side the stone, he is one of her ser- 
vants.” 

The stranger rose, took out a louis, 
and hastened after St. Julien, who 
was awaiting under the portico the 
return ofthe landlord. The stranger 
accosted him, and, seizing his hand, 
slipped the louis into it. St. Julien, 
astonished, took the money, and 
looked at it as it lay in his open hand 
with an air of stupified wonder. 

“ Now,” said the stranger, “ be 
good enough to tell me how long 
the Princess Cavalcanti has been at 
Paris ?” 

“ What, again!” cried St. Julien, 
throwing the money with violence 
on the ground. “ Are you all mad 
with your Princess Cavalcanti ?” 

He rushed into the courtyard 
greatly enraged, and believing that 
every one conspired to annoy him 
about this princess ; and here he was 
met by the landlord, who seized him 
by the arm, and, in a flurried tone, 
said, ‘‘ Come, come, lose no time, all 
is arranged. The abbé has had the 
blame laid on his shoulders. The 
princess is waiting for you!” 


presence of mind; in the anteroom, 
by a movement of natural coquetry, 
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he had tightened the band round his 
waist, passed his fingers through his 
hair, and then felt himself quite pre- 
pared to sit down in his blouse to 
supper with her serene highness — 
whether she were, in truth, a princess 
or an actress. 

She was standing amidst her tra- 
velling companions, and talking fa- 
miliarly to them; as she saw St. 
Julien, she approached him, saying, 
* Allons, monsieur! you need en- 
treaties to make you sit down to the 
same table with us. Do you fear lest 
you should compromise your genea- 
logy? Remember, monsieur, that 
there is no family which has not had 
its commencement, and even your 
own ——”" 

“ Mine, madam,” interrupted he, 
with the utmost sans fugon, “dates 
from the year 1107 !” 

The princess, who had no idea of 
his suspicions, burst into a loud laugh. 
The joyous Ginetta did the same ; 
and the abbé, seeing the princess 
laugh, laughed also, though without 
knowing why. The only one who 
took no _ in the gaiety was an 
officer, all beard and braid, who 


looked at St. Julien with great fero- 


city. St. Julien misinterpreted this 
laughter, and fancied he saw them 
interchange looks of intelligence. 

* Allons, mettons-nous @ table,” said 
the princess, seeing the soup smoking, 
“and, having satisfied our hunger, 
we will Leg Monsieur to recount the 
exploits of his ancestors.” 

St. Julien seated himself, and par- 
took of their supper, with an assur- 
ance that verged upon insolence : had 
he been less well bred he would 
have been insupportable, as his sus- 
a of their intention of mocking 

iim caused him to assume an air of 
braving their ridicule ; but his breed- 
ing, as a gentleman, softened the 
angularities of manner which would 
necessarily have been visible in an- 
other. IfIam really supping with 
a princess, he thought, there can be 
no great harm in it, for here also 
sit the persons she has treated all 
day long, as if they were her lackeys. 

The princess, indeed, was accus- 
tomed, during her voyages, to allow 
her a attendants to take their 
meals with her: the abbé, who was 
her secretary; the reader, a silent 
duenna, who carved the game; the 
intendant; and her fayourite Ginetta. 
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Two other servants, of an inferior 
rank, waited at table, and two more 
helped the landlord in placing the 
dishes on the table. 

“She is, at least, the mistress of 
some prince,” said St. Julien to him- 
self. “She is handsome enough, 
certainly ;” and he looked at her 
again, though he felt uncomfortable 
at the idea. 

She was, in truth, admirably beau- 
tiful, seen by the pale light of the 
candles : the colour of her skin, which 
had an Italian tinge of the olive dur- 
ing the day, became in the evening 
exquisitely white. As the supper 
advanced, her eyes sparkled, her con- 
versation became more animated and 
spirituelle ; but, with the exception 
of Ginetta, who, as a spoiled child, 
popped in her remarks with the ut- 
most license, and aped the airs and 
tone of her mistress, all the other 

uests were dull enough. St. Julien, 

owever, fascinated by her beauty, 
her wit, and animation, joined the 
princess freely in conversation, differ- 
ed from her with polite firmness, ha- 
zarded a bon-mot, related some amus- 
ing anecdotes, and finished, by enter- 
ing into a grave philosophical discus- 
sion with her. 

At the age of twenty, one passes 
rapidly from contempt to enthusiasm, 
as from enthusiasm tocontempt. We 
are so inclined to judge favourably of 
men, that, on their first exhibition of 
wisdom, we exaggerate the repara- 
tion of previous contempt, and deem 
them as clever as they had before 
been deemed absurd. St. Julien, 
struck with the great good sense 
which the princess employed in their 
discussion, was nearly falling into 
this excess of reparation, although 
he, at times, believed that all was 
but a cleverly executed farce at his 
expense. 

he supper finished, the male at- 
tendants demanded if her highness 
had any commands, and, receiving 
a negative, retired. St. Julien was 
about to follow their example, but 
she begged him to remain, as his con- 
versation interested her. 

He trembled from head to foot. A 
feeling of repugnance, which amount- 
ed to horror, overcame him, at the 
idea, which then flashed across him, 
that a woman of so exalted a rank 
was given to la galanterie. He thought 
such a woman more hateful because 
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more to be feared, surrounded as she 
was with so many means of seduc- 
tion. He gazed at her fixedly for 
some moments, and stood at the door 
in an attitude at once haughty and 
indignant. 

The princess appeared not to notice 
him ; but, making a sign to Ginetta, 
she handed Miss White, her reader, 
a portly octavo volume. Ginetta 
quickly brought in a small portable 
toilet-table, of exquisite workman- 
ship. She drew out of a velvet bag 
an immense tortoise-shell comb, in- 
laid with gold, and, detaching the 
silken band that bound up the luxu- 
riant tresses of her mistress, began to 
comb them in a coquettish way, 
which seemed to have no other end 
than that of shewing St. Julien the 
splendid hair she played with. He 
was quite ravished with its beauty, 
enveloping her almost like a cloak 
of the most lovely raven black ; and 
as he saw Ginetta winding the golden 
comb through its luxuriance, now 
making it dance upon her shoulders, 
now holding it up in the air, and 
hiding the comb in its thick tresses, 
he could compare the princess to no- 
thing but the vision of a dream. He 
gradually, unconsciously, sank into 
the chair, and contemplated her in 
breathless silence. 

All this while, Miss White read 
aloul, and the princess took off her 
rings, and seemed to pay no attention 
to the reading. It was a German 
work, and St. Julien understood no 
syllable of it. 

“ Fanciullo,” said the princess, with- 
out raising her eyes towards him, “do 
you understand this book ?” 

“ Not a word, madame; it is ina 
language I know nothing of.” 

The reading was stopped. In a 
few minutes St. Julien was deep in 
an enthusiastic discourse upon philo- 
sophy, and had to stand the clear, 
logical, but gentle criticism of his 
extraordinary princess, who had com- 

letely renounced her half-petulant, 

If-mocking manner, and was en- 
tirely serious. For full half an hour 
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did this delicious conversation pro- 
long itself, and St. Julien was intoxi- 
cated with delight. 

“Miss White, you may retire,” 
said the princess. 

St. J alien was again disenchanted 
—again his worst suspicions awoke. 
He saw, with terror, that the decisive 
moment was approaching; and he 
thought of the ludicrous figure he 
would make in rejecting the advances 
of one of the most lovely women in 
the world; though determined to 
reject them, cost him what it might. 

* Buona sera, mio caro fanciullo,” 
said she at length, with perfect ease, 
“T suppose you must want repose, 
and I feel co ic sleepy myself. Not 
that your conversation is made to 
send one to sleep: on the contrary, 
it has been very pleasing, and I 
should be glad to renew it on another 
occasion. If your route happens to 
accord with mine, I would offer you 
a place in my carriage. Whither are 
you going ?” 

“] know not; Lam an adventurer, 
without fortune, and withouta home; 
but, however miserable my lot may 
be, I can never consent to be a bur- 
then upon any one.” 

“So I believe; but, between per- 
sons who respect each other, there 
can be an interchange of services, 

rofitable and honourable to both. 

ou have talents; I want the talents 
of others ; we can be useful to each 
other. Come and see me to-morrow; 
perhaps we need not so soon separate 
after having so soon understood each 
other.” 

She held out her hand to him, and 
pressed his with the familiarity of a 
young man : there was neither etfront- 
ery nor affectation in it: she was 
neither coarse nor affectedly conde- 
scending : a pressure that at once re- 
futed all St. Julien’s suspicions ; and, 
as he heard the door bolted after 
him, he said— 

“ Bah! I was a fool—a downright 
fool! The Princess Cavalcanti is the 
most lovely, the most noble, the most 
admirable of women !” 


IV.—THE STRANGER. 


St. Julien awoke the next morning 
with an impression, that all the events 
of the preceding day had been those 
of a dream; but, as he looked round 
the room, rubbed his eyes, and re- 
called all that had occurred, he has- 


tened with his toilet, and presented 
himself before the princess, his heart 
full of hope, and his mind purged of 
all the suspicions which had tor- 
mented him theevening before. Le 
was received with great kindness ; 
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and, after a little conversation, the 
princess proposed to him the situa- 
tion of her private secretary, which 
St. Julien accepted, on being assured 
that he would have to wear no sort 
of livery, nor would he, in any way, 
be considered as a servant. 

St. Julien returned to his room to 
make up his little parcel, and was 
descending the staircase, when he 
encountered the stranger who had 
pestered him the previous evening, 
and who now begged a thousand 
pardons for the mistake he had com- 
mitted, and assured him that he had 
been misled by the commis-voya- 
geur. There was something so ear- 
nest, so solemn in the stranger's 
manner, that St. Julien, who, in spite 
of his continual suspiciousness, was 
very good-natured, consented to listen 
to all his confidences. 

“ Monsieur, believe me mad, if you 
will; but, for Heaven’s sake, do not 
suppose me actuated by an insolent 
omer, and answer me the ques- 
tion, who and what is the Princess 
Cavalcanti ?” 

“T assure you,” replied St. Julien, 
“ that I know as little as you.” 

The stranger’s lip curled with an 
incredulous sneer; and St. Julien, 
piqued at being disbelieved, and in- 
terested by the stranger’s manner, 
informed him of the whole history 
of his acquaintance with the princess. 
The stranger listened with profound 
attention, and at the conclusion said : 

* All this is romantic and bizarre, 
and confirms me in my opinion, that 
this strange person is none other than 
my fair unknown of the opera ball.” 

“ What do you say ?—opera ball ?” 
said St. Julien, astonished. 

“ Since,” replied the other, “ you 
have been good enough to relate your 
adventure to me, I will relate mine 
to you. It is now six weeks ago 
since I was at a ball at the opera in 
Paris: there I was allured by a do- 
mino, so full of extravagance, grace, 
and fascination, that I was absolutely 
intoxicated with delight. I followed 
her into a box, and there she shewed 
me her face—the most lovely and most 
expressive I have ever seen. I fol- 
lowed her every where during the 
ball; and, after having worried me 
with a thousand coquetries, she en- 
deavoured to escape. She managed 
at length to elude me for an instant, 
but I found her again under the 
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portico, as she was about to enter an 
elegant carriage, which had neither 
arms nor livery to denote the rank 
of the possessor. I implored her not 
to leave me. She then told me, that, 
as she occupied an elevated rank, she 
had many appearances to keep up, 
and that, if I desired to follow her, I 
must consent to certain conditions. 
I swore to consent to all. She told 
me that the first would be to insist 
on having my eyes bound. I con- 
sented : and, as soon as I was by her 
side in the carriage, she tied her 
handkerchief round my eyes, laugh- 
ing joyously all the while. When 
we arrived at a house, she assisted 
me to alight, and then conducted me 
through several rooms and passages, 
and, at length, pushing me violently 
on a sofa, unslipped the handker- 
chief from my eyes. I then found 
myself in a room superbly furnished, 
and betokening as much taste as 
wealth. From some books on the 
table I saw that my new acquaint- 
ance was learned in Greek, Latin, 
and German languages. She herself 
was an Italian, and seemed to have 
lived among the aristocracy all her 
life. I was at first nearly mad with 
joy and pride; but I soon became 
terrified at the distance between us. 
Bold as I had been during the ball, 
I now became humble and timid: 
which only caused her to be more 
forward and alluring. She was, in- 
deed, a singular creature, grave, 
mocking, haughty, insolent, ironical, 
joyous, and, shall I say it? a little 
given to effrontery.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed St. Julien, 
shuddering at his suspicions. 

“Too true. But in spite of these 
bizarreries, or, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of them, I became desperately 
enamoured of her. In a word, that 
night I was the happiest of men, and 
I begged that she would sce me on 
the morrow: she promised to accord 
me the favour on condition that I 
should never attempt to discover her 
name, nor her residence. I vowed to 
obey all her wishes. She tied my 
eyes once more, and I was driven 
away. After an hour's drive, I was 
set down in one of the sombre alleys 
of the Champs Elysées.” 

“ And the next day?” inquired St. 
Julien. 

“TI saw nothing of my unknown. 
I never saw her afterwards till last 
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evening, when she appeared at one of 
the windows, which looks into this 
courtyard: it was the Princess Ca- 
valeanti !” 

** Are you certain of this ?” said St. 
Julien, in great consternation 

“Quite. How should I be de- 
ceived? Ihave, moreover, another 
proof,” said he, drawing an elegant 
watch from his pocket; “look at 
these initials; are they not those of 
Quintilia Cavalcanti, with the abbre- 
viation PRA, that is to say, princi- 
pessa?” 

“ How came you by that watch ?,” 

* By a not uncommon coincidence. 
T had a watch absolutely similar—as 
hundreds of others also have, and I 
had placed mine upon the mantel- 
piece of the boudoir, where I had 
been conducted by my domino. In 
the hurry of departure I seized this 
one, which hung beside it; and only 
discovered my error a few days after- 
wards, when the initials arrested my 
attention.” 

“Tt seems like a dream!” ex- 
claimed St. Julien. “ I have certainly 
seen a watch exactly resembling that 
one in the hands of the princess.” 

“ Open it, monsieur, and you will 
find there the name of Charles Dor- 
tan.” 

The major-domo here approached 
St. Julien, and informed him that 
they were about to depart. The 
princess shortly appeared with Gi- 
netta. They had on large black veils 
to preserve them from the dust on 
the road. ‘The princess had not let 
hers fall; but, annoyed at the curious 
regards of those assembled to see her 
depart, she now drew it down over 
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her face. The stranger sprang for 
ward to catch a glimpse of her, but 
he was too late; so, not daring to 
address her without having recog- 
nised her features, he entreated St. 
Julien to pronounce his name; and 
the count, partly out of: curiosity, 
said— 

“Madame, here is M. CHArizs 
Doran.” 

“Thave not the honour of his 
acquaintance,” she replied, “ et je ne 
salue! Allons! en voiture.” 

Her people here hastened to make 
way for her through the crowd, and 
she mounted into her carriage. St. 
Julien saw Dortan bite his lips with 
rage, and retire to the other side of 
the carriage, to contemplate its in- 
mates. 

“ Who is that man looking at us 
so fixedly ?” inquired the princess. 

“JT dont know,” replied Ginetta. 

* Tt is M. Charles Dortan,” replied 
St. Julien, very indignant. 

“Ts he not a watchmaker?” said 
the princess, with so perfect a calm- 
ness that St. Julien could not tell 
whether it was effrontery or a natural 
question. 

The carriage started off at a gallop. 

“The French are very imperti- 
nent,” observed Ginetta, a few mi- 
nutes afterwards. 

“Why? What makes you say 
so ?” said the princess, who appeared 
to have forgotten the incident. 

“ This Dortan must be a madman,” 
thought St. Julien. 

The carriage rolled swiftly on, and 
soon was Avignon hidden from their 
eyes by the clouds of dust that fol- 
lowed them. 


V.—-ST. JULIEN IS INSTALLED. 


Arrived at her palace, Quintilia 
was so overwhelmed with reverences 
and compliments, that she had not 
time to think of installing her new 
secretary; and, when he wished to 
retire to his room, the valets, mea- 
suring their respect by the magnifi- 
cence of his attire, sent him to a 
wretched antechamber, not fit for one 
of themselves. St Julien made no 
remark. He was excessively fatigued, 
and threw himself upon his bed, with 
a grateful sense of content, and slept 
profoundly. 

The next morning he was awakened 
by Ginetta. 

“Count, you are ill lodged here. 


Her highness is not aware of it, but, 
as she had no time yesterday, she 
begs you will wait here for a day or 
two, to take here your repasts, and 
to go out as little as possible; above 
all, to speak to nobody, and to rest 
assured that she is preparing an apart- 
ment worthy to receive you.” 

Having executed her commission, 
Ginetta left him to his reflections. 
These were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of an old valet with his meals, 
and with some books sent him by the 
princess. 

On the evening of the third day, 
he began to grow impatient at his 
confinement; but, just as midnight 
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sounded from the clock, he heard 
the light step of a woman approach- 
ing his door, and presently Ginetta 
appeared with a message from the 
princess to conduct him to his new 
apartment. 

He followed her across the palace, 
and they arrived at a door which she 
opened with a key, fastened to her 
girdle. 

“Here is your apartment. The 
princess will let you know to-morrow 
at what hour she can see you. A 
servant will answer your bell. Good 
night! good night;!’ 

She?drawled out the good night, 
and threw a very equivocal look into 
her eyes, which puzzled St. Julien, 
as to whether it was the sportive 
malice of a girl, or the alluring rail- 
ery of a coquette. He walked into 
his room, confused with various 
thoughts, and somewhat suspicious 
that he was acting the part of a con- 
summate coxcomb, believing every 
woman had designs upon him. 

His apartment was furnished in the 
most exquisite taste; and still more 
flattering was the evident reference 
to his own tastes exhibited on all 
sides. The engravings that adorned 
the walls were of such pictures as he 
had spoken of with enthusiasm dur- 
ing the journey; the books gracing 
the table and book-case were those 
of authors he had admired, or on sub- 
jects he had discoursed about ; and, 
above all, there was a Bible open at 
the very psalm that he had more 
than once quoted in their conversa- 
tions. 

The idea that this was the delicate 
flattery of friendship transported him 
with delight ; the idea that it was the 
insidious flattery of a coquette made 
him tremble with disgust. He thought 
of her beauty, her goodness, her en- 
thusiasm, her intellect, and of the 
love her followers all bore her: but 
then he thought of Lucioli; the sus- 
picious freedom of her manners, the 
masculine freedom of her opinions, 
tormented him with constant sus- 
picion, in the midst of which he fell 
asleep. 

The next morning he rang the 
bell, and, to his surprise, it was an- 
swered by a little page, of about six- 
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teen, but so slight and delicate, that 
he did not seem to be more than 
twelve. His physiognomy was hand- 
some, varied, joyous, petulant, and 
bold; his costume theatrical, but 
becoming, and, with his blonde hair 
curled upon his shoulders, he realised 
the very idea of a handsome intrigu- 
ing page, and mad-cap spoiled child. 
St. Julien had seen him on his arrival. 

“Ah, is it you, Galeotto?” he 
said. 

“Tt is I, Signor Conte,” replied 
Galeotto, with haughtiness. “The 
princess has placed me at your orders ; 
but understand me, you must not 
forget that my name is Galeotto degli 
Stratigopoli, the descendant of princes. 
I am your equal in all things. If 
poverty has made me an adventurer, 
it can never make me a valet. Know, 
therefore, Signor Conte Giuliano, that 
I am here a friend and a companion. 
I obey the princess: I would serve 
her on bended knees—because she is 
a woman—and beautiful. But you 
I can only consent to oblige—are you 
satisfied ?” 

“T have no need of a servant, but 
reat need of a friend. . You see how 
loved has favoured me by sending 
you.” 

Galeotto held out his hand to him. 
* Her highness told me we should be 
brothers. She wishes that neither of 
us should need lackeys.” 

“Young as we are, we have no 
need of assistance, but of society and 
advice—you need not be over liberal 
with the latter, however!” 

* But, if I am to be elder brother, 
I must bestow advice.” 

“Good: but I, being a spoiled child, 
must despise it! ‘To continue my 
explanation, our apartments are next 
to each other, and my bell will order 
you, as yours orders me.” 

He then assisted St. Julien in his 
toilet, which was a matter of some 
importance, as the princess had pro- 
vided a new and elegant costume for 
him, not so theatrical as that of the 
page, but still in its very picturesque- 
ness greatly removed from the ordi- 
nary dress to which he had been 
accustomed. He had scarcely finished 
before the bell rang, and summoned 
them to the presence of the princess. 


VI.— SUSPICIONS STILL ALIVE. 


Quintilia was reclining on a sump- 
tuous ottoman, smoking latakié in a 


long chibouque covered with precious 


stones. She was dressed in the Greek 
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costume, which she preferred above 
all others, and looked most ravishing 
in it. Rich Indian stuffs, with flow- 
ers exquisitely woven on a white 
ground, were bordered with pen 
stones; and diamonds sparkled on 
her shoulders and arms. Her little 
cap was of blue velvet, embroidered 
with rare pearls, and was placed 
jauntily upon her raven hair. A 
rich poniard glittered at her side. 

Leaning upon her elbow, and en- 
veloping herself in the odorous clouds 
of latakié, with her eyes half closed, 
the princess seemed plunged in one 
of those dreamy ecstasies which the 
luxurious people of the Levant know 
so well how to enjoy. Ginetta pre- 
pared her coffee, and Galeotto re- 
filled her pipe, which she handed 
him with a careless air, after having 
given hima friendly nod. St. Julien 
remained at the other end of the 
room in admiration, but singularly 
embarrassed what to do with himself. 

Quintilia, puffing aside the opal 
cloud that floated around her, at 
length distinguished her secretary. 

“Ah, is that you, Giuliano?” 
she said, holding out to him her 
hand. ‘“ Well, howdo you like your 
apartment ? Havel been a tolerable 
Jfactotum 2” 

St. Julien could only stammer his 
thanks. 

The princess then handed her chi- 
Louque to the page, and, as he stooped 
to receive it, kissed him indolently 
on the forehead. This familiarity 
did not in the least disturb Galeotto, 
who seemed quite accustomed to play 
the part of a child; but it made the 
blood mount to St. Julien’s face. 

The hour now arrived for Quin- 
tilia to receive the homage of her 
courtiers for the first time since her 


The next day Quintilia ordered 
St. Julien to her presence, and 
closeted herself with him in her 
cabinet. She was occupying herself 
with a thousand projects; she in- 
tended sacrificing many luxuries, and 
economising her revenue; she in- 
tended founding a new hospital, and 
writing a treatise on political eco- 
nomy, with other matters it would 
be tedious to specify. St. Julien 
was startled at her energy, and 
doubted whether the life of a man 
was long enough to realise all her 
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return; and, passing a rich velvet 
pelisse, bordered with gold and costly 
fur, over her shoulders, she took 
St. Julien’s arm, and left the room, 
followed by the page, who took her 
fan of peacock’s plumes. Ginetta, 
being a privileged person, mixed with 
three noble Austrian dames, who had 
the honoured office of appearing in 
public as the attendants of the prin- 
cess. ‘They were little pleased at 
finding a Venetian girl, ignobly born, 
and of not very scrupulous conduct 
(they said), walk by their sides, and 
lift with them the train of the ducal 
mantle ; but the wishes of the prin- 
cess were absolute laws. She would 
rather have dismissed her dowagers 
than her favourite Ginetta. 

Having accepted the homage and 
flattery of her courtiers, Quintilia 
then presented to them her private 
secretary, the Count Louis de St. 
Julien. By her manner and the 
tone of her voice, they saw that he 
was not to be literally the successor 
of the Abbé Scipione ; and as his 
beauty warranted, in some measure, 
their suspicions, they at once con- 
cluded him to be the new lover of 
their princess, and overwhelmed him 
in consequence with protestations of 
friendship and dévouement. 

That day was celebrated the mar- 
riage of the aide-de-camp Lucioli 
with Miss White. It was a matter 
of astonishment to St. Julien to see 
this handsome young man wed a 
low-born and ignorant old maid ; but 
this surprise was felt by him alone. 
The duenna had golden charms. She 
had been richly dowered by the 
princess, and Lucioli was happy in 
being able to satisfy his vanity in 
exhibiting an insolent splendour, and 
petty ostentation. 





plans. Nevertheless, she laid down 
so clearly all the leading points, and 
aided him with explanations so lucid 
and precise, that he began to see his 
way in this chaos, as he had at first 
considered it. 

For some months he was engaged 
in this laborious undertaking. Dur- 
ing this time the princess was shut 
up in her palace; the fétes were all 
suspended, no court was held, the 
streets were silent. Quintilia, in a 
dress of black velvet, and arranging 
her superb hair under a simple black 
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veil, seemed to have forgotten all the 
ornament, luxury, revelry, and splen- 
dour, of which she before had seemed 
so avid. Plunged in the most se- 
rious and profound studies, she al- 
lowed herself no relaxation but that 
of her pipe of latakié, which she 
smoked of an evening on the terrace, 
with her intimate friends, the secre- 
tary, the page, and Ginetta. Some- 
times, also, she floated with them in 
a gondola down the lovely river 
Celina, which intersected her prin- 
cipality; but all the wild gaiety 
which had previously characterised 
such excursions was now banished. 
The princess was serious, without 
being gloomy; but her seriousness 
never unbended itself. Projects for 
the morrow, and discussions on the 
work of the day, occupied her with 
St. Julien, and formed almost the ex- 
clusive subjects of conversation. The 
familiarity which this constant com- 
panionship and consultation neces- 
sarily established between the prin- 
cess and her secretary had something 
in it of so peaceable and fraternal a 
nature, that, though more than friend- 
ship, it did not resemble love. It 
was a pure, an entire intellectual 
sympathy. med met on the ideal 
ground of intelligence; they con- 
versed on abstract and important 
subjects; they perpetually cuieauaea 
ideas, but they never mingled with 
them emotions or vanities. Two 
men or two women could not have 
liyed together in a more peaceful 
manner. Their delight in each other's 
society was uninterrupted, because so 
pure; neither the fretfulness of va- 
nity nor the disturbance of emotion 
ever interfered with the equable cur- 
rent of their thoughts. 

St. Julien did not love, at least he 
thought so; but his soul was occu- 
pied when away from her, and 
charmed when in her presence, and 
his absences were very brief. She 
took her meals with him, she worked 
with him in her study, and, if ever 
she departed from present occupa- 
tions, it was always to converse with 
him on poetry, on the arts, or else to 
oes to him the delights of a 
aborious, but regular life, softened 
by the charms ofa chaste and sainted 
friendship. In these moments St. 
Julien contemplated her with ecstasy ; 
and, in beholding her serene coun- 
tenance, her maternal tenderness to- 
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wards him, he doubted whether any 
stormy passion could ever trouble 
the sublime calmness which reigned 
between them. He persuaded him- 
self that he had realised the noble 
dream of friendship; he believed 
that he had found an enduring hap- 
piness, without the seeds of any after 
pain. 

Entirely separated from all the 
world, he had no intercourse with 
any one but Quintilia, Ginetta, and 
Galeotto. His character, which was 
proud and timid, his occupations, 
which were serious and sustained, 
and, above all, the sentiment of an 
inward happiness which shunned all 
expression or sympathy, equally op- 
posed any communication with others. 
He lived in so isolated a manner, that 
he scarcely knew the names of those 
he encountered in the palace. 

And yet, beneath the shadow of 
this dangerous confidence and iso- 
lation, a real passion, absorbing, te- 
nacious, insidious, was burning in his 
heart. His imagination was so pure, 
and he had known so little of love, 
that he could not distinguish its de- 
sires and its torments. He suffered, 
but he knew not why. 

Six months passed in this peace- 
ful, happy manner. 

One evening the work was com- 
pleted. The princess had been all 
that day more grave and reflective 
than usual. She wrote with her own 
hand a last page at the end of the 
register which St. Julien had handed 
to her. Whilst she wrote, Ginetta, 
who had stolen softly into the room, 
awaited anxiously the termination, 
and interrogated with her dark, bril- 
liant eye first the knitted brow of 
the princess, and next the door of 
the apartment, where Galeotto was 
half visible. At length Quintilia 
laid down her pen with an ab- 
stracted air, hid her face in both her 
hands, resumed her pen, played with 
a tress of her luxuriant hair, which 
had escaped and had fallen on her 
shoulder, then sighed, and trembled 
slightly, and took the register, ra- 
pidly traced some figures on it, signed 
it, and pushed it away from her. 
St. Julien watched her with intense 
anxiety. Did she then feel the same 
sorrow at parting with this long oc- 
cupation that he felt ? 

Quintilia still held the pen in her 
hand, and, looking up, beheld the 
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face of Ginetta scrutinising her with 
an irresistible roguishness. The 
princess smiled, and thrust the pen 
into a large tuft of Ginetta’s hair 
with an exuberance of gaiety which 
made the soubrette dance for joy. 

“ Finished at last?” she said; 
“ your beautiful hand is going then 
to resume the sceptre and the fan, 
and to fling away the odious pen? 
Is pleasure once more to animate 
this tomb of a palace? May I de- 
stroy this pen, which presses on my 
head with the weight of iron ?” 

“ Make an auto-da-fé of it,” re- 
plied Quintilia; “I shall work no 
more this year.” 

“ Viva!” shouted Galeotto, now 
bounding into the room; “I must 
risk a reprimand, for I cannot re- 
frain from kneeling at the feet of my 
sovereign, and praying her to open 
the cage for her pining bird.” 

“ Fly away again, my pretty but- 
terfly,” said Quintilia, kissing him on 
the brow, “and flutter your little 
wings again in the sun.” 

“ By the Virgin!” exclaimed Ga- 
leotto, rising, “it is six months since 
your highness has conferred that 

onour on the page. But, bravo! 
we are all resuscitated again ; we may 
cast our chrysalis coats!” 

“ Let us burn the odious pen,” 
said Ginetta. 

“No; rather stick it behind the 
secretary's ear, and cast them both 
into the deepest part of the Celina— 
the pedant and his ink!” 

* No, Galeotto. Respect labour, 
reflection, and economy,” replied 
Quintilia, gravely. “ Mio caro Giu- 
liano, we shall renew our téte-d-téte 
amidst the dust of books. But to- 
day let us repose our o’erwearied 
brains ; let us quit our dark dresses, 
and our knitted brows. Let us enjoy 
ourselves with these children, and 
become with them children again.” 

“That’s the best philosophy!” 
exclaimed Galeotto. 

“Tiluminate the palace !” 

“Tt is already done, your high- 
ness,” replied the page, opening the 
window, and making a signal, which 
was answered by a salute of ar- 
tillery. 

Galeotto dragged St. Julien on to 
the terrace, and there handed him a 
magnificent bouquet of flowers. 

_“ Carry that to her highness, Giu- 
liano; offer it to her on your knees, 
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and endeavour to win a smile from 
her.” 

“ T ee 

“ Yes; and, above all, quit this 
astonished air. What is it that puz- 
zles you? Did you fancy that we 
were converted for ever to musty 
seriousness? Bah! But now learn 
the force of friendship! I could to- 
day have avenged myself for all the 
ennui you have caused me; and in- 
stead of that I assist you in re-esta- 
blishing your credit.” 

“ Really I do not comprehend 
you,” said St. Julien, taking the 
bouquet mechanically. 

* Go, go,” replied Galeotto, push- 
ing him into the room; “ don't lose 
the opportunity.” 

The sounds of many instruments 
now burst on their ears, and the pe- 
tards and fireworks were cutting 
through the air. 

“ What is all that noise?” asked 
St. Julien. 

“ The carnival has commenced,” 
cried the page, “and Folly reigns 
supreme.” 

t. Julien was forced into the 
room, and approached the princess 
with awkward confusion. 

She was already transformed into 
another woman, the opposite of her 
he had seen and loved for six months. 
She was superbly dressed. Her 
figure had changed its attitude, her 
face its expression. She was, with- 
out doubt, more lovely, more at- 
tractive, and younger, than in her 
dark dress, and with her pensive 
air. But St. Julien had loved her 
otherwise, and was alarmed at finding 
her as she had been when first he 
knew her. His suspicions, long dor- 
mant, now were reawakened ; his 
confidence and delight grew feebler 
as he saw Quintilia reappear in all 
the éclat of her beauty ona station. 

“On your knees,” whispered Ga- 
leotto, “ and try to kiss her hand.” 

St. Julien dropped upon one knee, 
half fearful that they were quizzing 
him, and, with a trembling hand, he 
resented the bouquet, accompanying 
it with a look of mild reproach. 
But, instead of raillery, as he ex- 
pected, his offering was received with 
astonishment. 

“ What, flowers! and from the 
hand of Giuliano!” said Quintilia. 
“ Well, wonders will never cease! 
And you bring me the very flowers 
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I love best, flatterer! But give them 
to me—quick! So, Giuliano, you 
also wish to become young again ? 
"Tis well, my son. Let us shew 
them that work has not made us 
stupid, that our minds have not be- 
come as clogged as our pens.” 
Quintilia, in uttering these words 
with great gaiety, kissed him on both 
cheeks. is was the first time she 
had done so, and he was so troubled 
at it, that his head swam round, and 
lost all consciousness of what was 
ing. 
were then let off on the 
river, and a splendid supper pre- 
red, which was srolonged till late 
into the night. St. Julien had at 
first mechanically followed Quintilia ; 
he was still under the almost de- 
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lirious impression of her kiss, which 
had awakened in him the wildest 
feelings. He wished to enjoy her 
gaiety ; he wished to contemplate her 
ravishing beauty, now heightened by 
dress and animation. But the crowd 
of courtiers jostled him aside, and he 
had the mortification to see her sur- 
rounded with flatterers and i- 
triguants, who left him no time to 
speak to her. What mortified him 
still more was to see the pleasure 
Quintilia took in their homage, and 
in replying to them with the spark- 
ling sallies ofher inexhaustible gaiety. 
He was frequently on the point of 
leaving the féte, and returning to his 
own apartment; but a feeling of 
jealousy fixed him to his place. 


Vill.—~ THE PAGE. 


Galeotto entered St. Julien’s room 
on the next morning, and said, 
brusquely,— 

“ Giuliano, you are in love, and 
you are lost!” 

“ In love!” replied St. Julien, con- 
fused; “no, I am not in love. I 


love the princess with veneration— 
? 


with—— 

“ Silence! you forget we are no 
longer in the days of chivalry. In 
these blessed times a gentleman may 
espouse a princess, a cobbler be ena- 
moured of a duchess.” 

“ Galeotto, you—— 

“ Giuliano, you are in love; and 
you are a fool for being so.” 

“ Cease your raillery—— 

“ It is no raillery, it is sober truth. 
Yesterday, when you received that 
kiss, you were nearly fainting,—the 
princess must have observed it.” 

“ No—no—no.” 

“ For one who was only ambitious 
such a timidity would have been a 
master-stroke ; modesty and confusion 
are more valuable here than the 
temerities and fatuities of a Lucioli.” 

“ Now, Galeotto, I beg you——” 

“Tush, man! They will not 
marry you to a ducnna like Miss 
White.” 

“ And what important part do you 
play, Galeotto, in this drama?” 

“None. But I am not in love; 
and when I am kissed I never forget 
that I am a plaything, a child con- 
demned never to be a man. Till I 
am aman I give Ginetta the kisses 
Quintilia gives me, and with com- 


pound interest too. 
same.” 

“ Oh, Destiny!” exclaimed St. Ju- 
lien, throwing himself upon a couch, 
“into what den of corruption have 
you thrown me ?” 

Galeotto replied to this apostrophe 
by a loud laugh. 

The naif St. Julien regarded Ga- 
leotto with surprise and aversion. 
Educated in the country, himself all 
innocence and candour, he could not 
understand the precocious deprava- 
tion of this boy. 

“So young and handsome!” said 
he, regarding Galeotto with a sin- 
cerity of pity which increased the 
gaiety of the page. “ With a brow 
so pure to be already so hard, so 
cold, so sceptical! To have already 
conquered love and enthusiasm! ‘To 
have, at sixteen, arranged the plan of 
a life’s ambition, and to have neither 
the young heart nor the wild ima- 
gination to turn you from the path!” 

“ That's philosophy ; study in my 
school, Giuliano !” 

“ What, not even in love with 
Ginetta? Troubled neither by 
the kisses of the princess, nor by 
those of her maid; ironical and 
contemptuous beneath the lips of 
of the one, cold and suspicious be- 
neath those of the other! And at 
sixteen to have lost the freshness and 
the folly of youth! What do you 
love, then? What could you love?” 

“ Money and power; money to 
have splendid horses, splendid clothes, 
and splendid women — women 1 


Do you the 
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mean, of whom I should not be so 
desperately enamoured as to blow 
my brains out in case of perfidy ; 
and you know one must expect per- 
fidy from the best of them.” 


“ What blasphemy! and from the 
mouth of a child!” 

“*Out of the mouths of babes ’— 
you know the saying!” And he 
scampered off. 


1X.—-THE DECLARATION. 


A grand féte was being prepared 
at the palace. St. Julien had never 
before witnessed such lavish expend- 
iture, such extravagant luxury. The 
princess gave no one audience but 
those who came to consult her on 
some point touching the féte. The 
poor secretary, to whom all such 
things were novelties, wandered sad 
and pale about the palace, carrying 
his troubled feelings amidst the dis- 
order and dust of the preparations, 
amidst the crowd of hurried work- 
men. 

Three days passed without his hav- 
ing once seen Quintilia. She sent 
him tender messages, but he pined 
for her presence. He sunk into a 
dark melancholy, and wept over the 
destruction of his dreams, wept over 
his illusions shattered. The morn- 
ing of the fete Quintilia sent for 
him, and gave him the costume he 
was to wear. His joy at being sent 
for was soon dashed when he learned 
the cause; and it was with consider- 
able bitterness that he listened to the 
frivolous instructions she gave him 
respecting his dress, and, taking ad- 
vantage of her being occupied with 
Ginetta, he stole out of her presence, 
and went to weep over his disap- 
pointment. 

The ball was magnificent. The 
princess had conceived the strange 
idea of all the court representing 
butterflies and insects. Professors of 
entomology had been consulted for 
the selection of the most splendid 
and varied sorts, and hundreds of 
dressmakers had been employed in 
imitating, in the richest stuffs and 
satins, the splendour of the insect 
tribe. It was an extravagant idea, 
and produced a most bizarre effect : 
and yet the ground strewed with 
flowers, the marble pillars wreathed 
with crowns of exotics, the garlands 
of roses suspended from the lamps, 
and the brilliancy of the jewels glit- 
tering in the blaze of light, gave the 
scene a sort of fairy enchantment, 
which dazzled and intoxicated St. 
Julien for a little while. But he was 
soon to have all this pleasure turned 


to pain—he was soon to experience 
the pangs of jealousy. Quintilia, 
surrounded by admirers and flatter- 
ers, gave herself up to the spirit and 
enjoyment of the scene with all the 
gaiety and ardour of a young girl; 
and St. Julien, as he watched her, 
thought that he could now no longer 
indulge in the sweet error of the 
past six months. 

“ Fool that I was!” he exclaimed, 
“how could I believe that woman 
had any thing more in her heart 
than the vanity of her sex, and the 

ride of her rank? How could I 

ave deceived myself respecting the 
—— and disorder which reign 

ere?—the unblushing orgies of 
which this palace is the home ?” 

And the melodious sounds of a 
hundred instruments, the delicious 
perfume of the rarest flowers, the 
dazzling forms of the revellers flit- 
ting past him, or whirling in the 
voluptuous mazes of the waltz, an- 
swered his doubts. He loathed the 
glittering frivolity, and would have 
fled from it. He gazed upon the 
faces of the revellers radiant with 
excitement and careless mirth, and a 
morbid irritable contempt for the 
frivolity which could find enjoyment 
in such a scene curled his lip with a 
settled sneer. 

“And yet,” he said, “ what plea- 
sure can she have taken in making 
me her dupe for six months respect- 
ing her pretended philanthropic pro- 
jects, her ambition of great and ex- 
alted reformations, and her love for 
the human race, when all the time 
the most ardent of her wishes, the 
most intoxicating of her pleasures, 
was a ruinous féte, and the false 
homage of false courtiers ?” 

And, as he spoke, Quintilia whirled 
a him in a waltz, and the sight of 

er voluptuous beauty confused all 
his doubts, and drew him after her, 
fascinated and trembling. When he 
saw her more occupied, more inter- 
ested in the conversation of one man 
than another, he was so enraged that 
he was frequently on the point of 
betraying himself by a ridiculous 
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scene: but he arrested himself, to 
demand what right he had to be jea- 
lous—and he then lingered on her 
traces devoured with love and aver- 
sion. As he gazed on her, he noticed 
that her head-dress had become a 
little disordered by the waltz. He 
observed her look around for Gi- 
netta, who was at that moment 
waltzing. He stepped forward to 
offer his services, or receive her com- 
mands; but she passed through the 
crowd. As he again caught sight 
of her, she was leaving the room. 

“Ha,” he exclaimed, “she made 
a sign to Lucioli! she is going to 
retire with him! He shall meet his 
death if he obeys her !” 

Mad with rage and jealousy, he 
made his way through the crowd, 
and hastened after her. She had re- 
tired to her boudoir, and was about 
shutting the door, when she saw the 
figure of a man standing on the 
threshold. 

*“ Ah, Giuliano!” she exclaimed, 
with surprise, “ Why, you seem ill 
—or sad! Have you any thing to 
say tome? What can I do for you?” 

“J—I disturb—you—madame—I 
—order me to—to leave you.” 


“No,” she replied, with perfect 
carelessness, “ you may remain. Seat 
yourself on that divan while I ar- 
range this feather ; and, if you have 
any thing to tell me, I am ready to 
listen.” 

St. Julien seated himself, but re- 


mained silent. Lucioli did not ap- 
r, and Quintilia was so calm, that 
e convinced himself he had been 
mistaken in his suspicions. She was 
standing opposite her mirror with 
her back turned towards him, and 
arranged her coiffure with the utmost 
tranquillity. When she had finished 
it, she thought of him, and looked at 
him in the glass. He was nearly 
fainting. 

She walked up to him, and took 
his hand in both of hers, with an 
assurance which seemed to spring as 
much from the goodness of her heart 
as the masculine boldness of her cha- 
racter. 

“ There is something the matter 
with you, caro—you are suffering. 
You are either ill or unhappy— 
which ? tell me—I am your friend.” 

St. Julien drooped his face upon 
those lovely hands, and covered them 
with bis tears. 
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“ You are in love, Giuliano,” she 
said, pressing his hand with tender- 
ness. 

“Oh, madame!” 

“Ts it not so?” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

* And with whom ?” 

“1—dare—not 

“ With Ginetta?” 

“ No, madame.” 

“ Then, it is with me ?” 

“Yes!” 

“ Well, so much the worse for 
you!” she exclaimed, with an im- 
patient gesture, bordering on anger, 
and her whole frame trembling as 
she spoke. “So much the worse 
for both of us!” 

St. Julien thought he had wounded 
her pride. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, “I am a 
presumptuous fool—I have loved a 
princess! It was the rash dream of 
a rash boy! You will banish me 
from you; but I will anticipate your 
commands ; my own sorrow has ba- 
nished me already! All that I would 
dare to ask is one word—one little 
word of pity, before I lose for ever 
the happiness of seeing you.” 

And he hid his face between his 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Quintilia had been pacing the 
room in great agitation. Her face 
was deadly pale. Suffering con- 
tracted her beautiful features, and 
quickened the beating of her heart. 
She stopped before him as he 
finished. 

“You know not what you say, 
Giuliano! I banish you? Believe 
me, no! And, if you leave me, it 
will be much against my will. You 
believe me _ irritated,’ she said, 
after a pause; “you think my 
pride is hurt. Error! If I loved 
you, I would tell you so; and, if I 
told you so, I would marry you!” 

St. Julien was staggered by what 
he heard, and could not seize its 
meaning. But he perceived at last 
all the humiliation implied in that 
frankness. He dropped his eyes 
upon the ground, and attempted to 
stammer something in reply. 

* Well, well,” + said, brusquely, 
“ do not put on that look of despair. 
Look you, Giuliano, all young men 
are either puppies or else romantic. 
You are not a puppy, but you are 
very romantic. You fancy yourself 
in loye with me: you are not so.” 
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“ Not so ?” 

“No: how should you be? 
know me not!” 

“ True, true!” he mournfully re- 
plied. “ Did I but know you, I feel 
that I should be radically cured, or 
else incurable !” 

“ How so ?” 

“ T should either love you enough 
to blow out my brains in despair, or 
else I should le you enough to be 
able to fly from you.” 

“ Humph!” 

* But the truth is, that I know not 
what you are, and this incertitude is 
my torment. Sometimes, in the 
secret temple of my heart, I worship 
you as an angel. Sometimes 

“ Proceed. Do not fear to utter 
your suspicions.” 

““ Sometimes I believe you to be a 
demon. I compare you, in my sus- 
picions, to Catherine IT. r 

“ With the exception of the assas- 
sinations, poisonings, and other simi- 
lar trifles, which, after all, do not 
constitute a great difference between 
us,” replied Quintilia, with cold 
irony. 

She took her fan, and seating her- 
self opposite to him, played with it 
carelessly, adding, in tone of calm 
derision,— 

* Continue, count; I listen with 
humility to your harangue.” 

“ Despise me—cover me with 
raillery—drive me to madness— 
for you have a right to do so!” pas- 
sionately exclaimed St. Julien. 
“ Treat me as a madman, which I 
believe I am!” 

“ You are.” 

“ Besides, your anger can do no- 
thing to me now—your contempt 
cannot affect me! On the point of 
losing you for ever, I risk nothing, 
and can tell you all I think.” 

“T listen.’ 

“Madam, this can endure no 
longer; I must depart. You treat 
me with a confidence of which I am 
unworthy. You overwhelm me 
with bounties, and I am ungrateful. 
Instead of simply obeying you, and 
cherishing in silence your image, I 
perplex myself with the meaning of 
all your actions. Sometimes I sus- 
pect you of infamies. I watch you 
as though waiting an opportunity to 
assassinate you. I comment on all 
Tor words. I hate your ornaments. 

feel inclined to kill every one who 


You 
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admires you. Iam jealous—jealous. 
Laugh at me—yes, laugh at me! I 
laugh at myself more bitterly than 
youcould. I know, madam, I know 
- I am no more than your va- 
et——" 

“ You seem to delight in humili- 
ating yourself, count,” interrupted 
the princess. “I wish not to humi- 
liate you; such revenge is good only 
for those who have none other. You 
are not my valet, and you will never 
besuch. I thought I explained my- 
self clearly enough just now. More- 
over, suppose you were my valet, 
there would be one case in which you 
would have the right to speak to me 
as you do now, and only one. Know 
you which case I refer to?” 

“ Speak, madam, I have no more 
to fear. Iam lost!” 

“ T will tell you which, and with- 
out anger or without contempt. 
That case would be, Julien, in sup- 
posing that I had encouraged you, 
only—for how long shall I say ?—for 
five minutes. Is that too long ?” 

“ Your raillery is bitter, madam ; 
but I deserve it. No, you have not 
encouraged me, not five minutes— 
not one! You have never, by a 
single look, by a single word, given 
me the right to hope——” 

“ True, unless you have mistaken 
for proofs of my love, or the ad- 
vances of coquetry, the attentions 
and familiarities of an honest friend- 
ship, the testimonies of a loyal esteem. 
O men! O men!” 

She stopped herself, and, breaking 
her fan in pieces, remained silent for 
awhile. i 

“I have been often told,” she 
added, in a gentler tone, “ that no 
woman under fifty had the right to 
act as I did; that frankness in ex- 
pressing purity of intention was of 
no avail; that honesty and truth 
were never rightly interpreted by 
the pretended common sense! I 
have been told so, and my expe- 
rience has confirmed the advice. Ex- 
ene indeed! But with whom ? 

Vith fools and cowards! I mis- 
took you for a man capable of un- 
derstanding me!” 

“ Madam, madam! You are un- 
just to me! You interrogated me 
with authority ; you anticipated my 
declaration. My crime is in not 
having lied when you said just now, 
‘ If you are in love, it is with me.’” 
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“ Julien, your crime is not in hav- 
ing told me that you loved, but in 
loving.” 

« Think you, then, that such feel- 
ings are under our command ?” 

“Yes. Had I been a man, I 
would have been the friend of Quin- 
tilia. I would have divined her— 
I would have comprehended her— 
I would perhaps have esteemed 
her ie 

“* Let me comprehend you!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing himself at her 
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feet: “ then, perhaps, I shall be able 
to be your friend as well as subject.” 
*“ Count Louis de St. Julien,” said 
the princess, rising with dignity, 
“ T am accountable to no one. It is 
long since I have learnt to despise the 
opinion of the world. Have you not 
read my device: Gop1s my JupcE ?” 
So saying, she left the room. St. 
Julien, still on his knees, rested as if 
fixed to the spot. His brain grew 
dizzy with “sick coming fancies,” 
and he sank lifeless on the floor.” 


X.-—~ THE BASTARD, MAX. 


“ Her highness forbids your leay- 
ing the palace,” said Galeotto, as he 
entered, “ and commands you to come 
and speak to her in her apartment 
to-morrow morning.” 

“What! She has told you, 
then P 

“ Told me what I repeat to you, 
nothing else. But it seems to me 
that that little is quite enough for 
me to guess all that has passed.” 

“ Passed with whom ?” 

“You have risked a declaration— 
well! Perhaps you were not wrong. 
Who knows ? tom innocence may 
stand you in better stead than the 
cunning of the others.” 

“ Galeotto, what do you mean?” 

“What I say. Her highness, 
however, is seriously angry. After 
all, that is better than calmness and 
raillery. She looked very sombre 
on reappearing at the ball; and, al- 
though she commenced dancing with 
the Duke de Gurk, ay nothing could 
give animation to the waltz for some 
minutes. Nobody could keep their 
eyes from the princess. Oh,a crown 
is a glorious centre of attraction! 

St. Julien did not listen to him: 
he was moody and absorbed. ‘The 
page took him by the arm, and 
dragged him into the garden. 

“ Giuliano, one word. I am your 
friend, and wish to serve you. Are 
you really in love with this prin- 
ci @ 





“1?” exclaimed he, partly from 
pride and partly from delirium. 
*“ No, [am not! How can any one 
love a woman he does not under- 
stand?” 

“Good! I like to hear you talk 
thus. You have healthier thoughts 
than I gave you credit for. But, in 
Heaven’s name, what do you aim at 
here ?” 


“ T know not.” 

“ Bah! be candid. Whatever it 
is, whatever happens to you, it can- 
not lead you far. Nobody has ever 
succeeded before you; nobody will 
succeed after you.’ 

“ Explain your meaning, it is dark, 
and troubles me.” 

“ You aspire to be the lover of the 
princess ?” 

St. Julien shuddered with hor- 
ror; but Galeotto continued without 
perceiving it: 

“ The idea isabsurdenough. You 
want to reign over this little domain, 
and over these insignificant courtiers. 
Glorious ambition! Small enough 
this honour; but, after all, for a pri- 
vate secretary it’s not so bad! But 
have a care, Giuliano! It is ten to 
one that you reign neither over the 
kingdom nor over the princess.” 

* Humph !” 

“Here it is permitted to please, 
but never to govern. With such a 
woman as Quintilia, all advancement 
is impossible. No one is ever any 
thing more than her lover, that 1s 
to say, herslave! Now itis for you 
to consider whether you will dedi- 
cate your life for such a result—a 
result which many have attained before 
you, and which many will attain after 
you.” 

This discourse so calmed the ima- 
gination of St. Julien, that he almost 
felt himself capable of holding the 
same language. 

*“ You are, perhaps, right.” 

*“ T am sure of it.’ 

“ Tell me, then, what do you 
know of the princess ?” 

“ What I know is little enough. 
What I presume is not so trifling. 
I will tell you all I know in a few 
words :— 

“ At twelve years of age, Quin- 
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tilia Cavalcanti: was married by 
proxy, and became a widow without 
ever having seen her husband, which 
was the more fortunate as he was 
ugly and stupid. The gentleman 
charged with the procuration was 
named Max.” 

“ Max!” exclaimed St. Julien. 

“ What! you have heard the name 
whispered, _ you? Well, this 
Max was the bastard of some Ger- 
man prince. He was at that time 
twelve years of age, like Quintilia. 
Tt was a pleasant ceremony, so those 
say who were present at this proxy- 
marriage. These two played with 
each other like two children of com- 
mon clay: at the ball after the mar- 
riage, they were as much intent on 
eating bonbons as on preserving their 
regal state. By some diplomatic ar- 
rangement or other, the bastard, Max, 
stayed four years at the court of the 
Cavalcanti, and was universally re- 
garded as the lover of Quintilia. At 
the expiration of that period he dis- 
appeared.” 

“ Mysteriously ?” 

“ Very. He was in such favour 
at the court, that every one believed 
he would marry the princess. One 
night the generous wine of Hungary 
had ascended into his head, and 
loosened his tongue a little too much. 
He uttered some rhodomontade— 
some boast; in short, something 
which offended Quintilia very much, 
as all saw by the contraction of her 
brow; but she made no remark. 
The next morning Max was_ not 
found in his bed; nor in the palace ; 
nor in the town; nor in the king- 
dom. He never was seen again: and 
it appears to have been a very clever 
murder, for it left no trace.” 

“ Horror!” 

“ Rather a bold stroke for a girl 
of sixteen, eh ?” 

“How can you speak of it so 
lightly ? Such a crime, at such an 

ge!” 

“Bah! The crimes of princes are 
not those of every-day men. I look 
at this murder scientifically. I 
think of a girl of sixteen; of a sci- 
zure without noise; a murder with- 
out traces; a man and a nobleman 
annihilated as one would scratch out 
a blot—a nobleman whose existence 
evaporates in the midst of a court, as 
a drop of water dries in the sun. 
Believe me, there was some skill in 
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the planning of such a deed. 


And 


then not the shadow of a remorse 
on that fair brow of sixteen! No 
trace of a bitter remembrance visible 
in the course of a whole public life. 
She looks men and women in the 


face and never blushes. She attends 
mass and never sobs. Now that is 
strength of character few men pos- 
sess.” 

“And nobody ever demanded 
vengeance or explanation ?” 

“Who was to do it? He was a 
bastard—his father was dead. He 
was in a strange country — his assas- 
sins were on and about a throne!” 

“ And what do people think ?” 

* Some think her innocent ; others 
suspect; others again believe her 
guilty. As for me, I am one of the 
second. I don’t understand her: she 
is either the most austere or the most 
astute of human beings; the most 
strangely chaste or the most cun- 
ningly dissolute. Idon’t know which ; 
perhaps I never shall know. Many 
men, like Lucioli, have insinuated 
that they had won her favours; 
but no one ever gave any satisfactory 

yroof. She is one of those women, 
f take it, who love yet love not: 
playing one part to-day and another 
to-morrow ; first poet, then philoso- 
pher, then coquette.” 

“Tam involved in the same doubts.” 

“Let us join our heads together, 
then, and discover the enigma; whe- 
ther she is Minerva, that chaste, pe- 
dantic goddess, or whether she is the 
impure Venus, with the cunning of 
the serpent.” 

And Galeotto left him to his re- 
flections. 

St. Julien wandered about the 
garden, tormented with contending 
emotions. Now he believed all that 
his imagination could suggest of in- 
famous or impure to be the true cha- 
racter of Quintilia; and now he be- 
lieved her to be the angel of good- 
ness and enthusiasm he had known 
her for six months. He thought of 
her calm, majestic beauty, and he 
asked himself, could such an expres- 
sion belong to a demon? but then 
the history of Max would arise and 
scatter all his doubts. After wander- 
ing about the garden for some time 
he threw himself upon a grass-plot, 
surrounded with odorous shrubs, and 
contemplated the silent beauty of the 
heavens. 
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“Can these stars look so serenely 
upon such infamy?” he said. “Can 
such a woman look upon these stars 
and still carry that unwrinkled brow? 
Psha! I am accusing her upon the 
gossip of a scandal-loving page ; ac- 
cusing her of a crime the most in- 
famous, the most improbable— and 
on the recital of a page! I'll not 
believe it; not, at least, till I have 
better authority for suspicions.” 

At this moment the Duke de Gurk 
and his private secretary Schrabb 
approached the spot where St. Julien 
lay stretched. They were walking 
in the footpath, so that every thing 
they said was overheard by him, 
though he was hidden from the sight. 

“Well,” said Schrabb, “now you 
know the princess, I suppose our 
mission here is ended ?” 

“TI might despair like you,” said 
the duke, “if I only interested my- 
self in the princess's projects ; ; but I 
have here another ambition.” 

“T understand—the princess her- 
self!” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ But suppose she is only playing 
with you as with Steinach ?” 

“Why, Schrabb, there is always 
one last resource—an unfailing one!” 

“ Unfailing with Quintilia? Re- 
member how absolute she is.” 

“Yes; but she will not face a 
corpse! If she refuses me J will 
demand the presence of Max!” 


SOME 
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St. Julien shuddered. 

‘But she will answer, that she is 
not accountable to you, and that she 
knows nothing of what has become 
of the Chevalier Max.” 

“T shall summon her in the name 
of my sovereign either to cause Max 
to reappear, or to furnish proofs of 
his death.” 

“ She will answer 

Schrabb’s voice was lost in the 
distance. 

A cold perspiration burst from 
every pore of St. Julien. Galeotto’s 
story was confirmed. With a sicken- 


” 





ing sensation he wandered about 
the grounds till he approached the 
palace. 


Two men descended laughing from 
the terrace into the garden. 

“Charming ball, isn’t it?’ 
one. 

“ Exquisite ! 
men!” 

“ And the princess the most lovely 
of them all!’ 

“ Divine creature !” 

*“ To look on her calm, unwrinkled 
brow, who would fancy that it had 
ever frowned assent to a murder ?” 

“ Fair is foul, and foul is fair 

The speakers brushed past St. 
Julien, who, petrified at this third 


said 


What superb wo- 


” 





announcement of the crime, leant 
against the balustrade, moaning, 
“Alas! I have worshipped a 


demon!” 


A POET'S FRIEND. 


IN A LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 


Dear Mr. Yorxr,—I have often 
thought that in one of your winter 
evenings you might give us a charm- 
ing essay upon the things you have 
lost. I make no allusion to any sur- 
viving sorrows of your own for 
lockets and legacies, but to those 
losses for w hich, as one of the chief 
representatives of literature, you are 
naturally called to mourn. For ex- 
ample, when sailing in the last au- 
tumn between Civitd Vecchia and 
Leghorn, did you not recall to mind 
that folio book of Dante, so con- 
stantly studied by Michael Angelo, 
and the broad margin of which was 
alive with the crowding groups of his 
pencil? As the bright foam of those 


clear waters hissed round the keel, 
you wondered what watery book- 
worm had wound himself into the 
treasures of the poet and the painter, 
thus buried in one common ship- 
wreck. Or, at other times, when, 
with that good-humoured gravity 
which was deemed to have expired 
with Addison's country Knight, you 
admonish your assembled household 
from some chapter of ‘Taylor's Holy 
Living, does not your heart heave a 
sigh for that vanished narrative in 
which the good bishop had a a 
the incidents and troubles his 
many-coloured life? God, vo said, 
placed a watery cloud in the eye, 
that when the light of heaven shines 
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in it it may produce a rainbow, to be 
a sacrament and a memorial that God 
and the sons of God do not love to 
see a man perish. What a com- 
mentary upon his beautiful image 
must his biographical experience have 
supplied! So many troubles, and so 
many blessings; so elevated, and so 
depressed ; so poor, and yet having 
all things. Then who is more ac- 
complished than Mr. Yorke in the 
history and economy, as well as in the 
wisdom and eloquence ofthe Church ? 
Surely, when you put on your armour 
of controversy, a browner shade ga- 
thers over the hills of Oscott. You 
read Hooker as other men read Scott, 
—not, indeed, in the smooth octavo 
of Heber, but in one of the grim, 
black editions ofthe early press in St. 
Paul's Churchyard. Have you suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the small, clear 
folio which came out under Hooker's 
own inspection? ‘There it is lying 
open, with a splendid blue riband 
(an anonymous gift) parting the 
leaves. In such a parlour-window, 
doubtless, Cowley found the Faéry 
Queene. But you cannot take up that 
venerable book without lamenting 
the things vou have lost. You linger 
before the beautiful gate of the tem- 
ple, and wander among its courts, 
but where are the others? For this 
mutilated architecture of genius we 
are indebted to that miserable woman, 
who, having nursed Hooker into a 
promise of marriage, embittered his 
life by the fulfilment of it, and com- 
pleted her claim to the execration of 
posterity by suffering his MSS. to 
be destroyed, or irretrievably scat- 
tered after his death. nee 
dear Mr. Yorke, under the old 
cloistral solitude of Trinity, when a 
May storm has driven Whewell, 
Sophs, umbrellas, and Gyps into the 
shade, have you poured out your 
wrath upon the theological widow, 
summoned before the council, and, 
after much prevarication, admitting 
that many of her husband's papers 
had been burnt and torn by a person 
who seems to have been her son-in- 
law! The ground which Hooker had 
cleared and marked out for the site 
of his splendid palace of wisdom and 
truth is thus only partly covered 
over. What cond shall now ever 
plant it into a garden, or sow it with 


good seed? All is barren and de- 
solate :— 
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‘* Intereunt segetes, subit aspera sylva, 
Lappeque, tribulique; interque nitentia 
culta 
Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur 
avene.” 


But these things, which you have 
lost, naturally make you more thank- 
ful for every thing you recover. 
Now and then the tide brings into 
the shore some fragment of costl 
shipwreck, some specimen of the rich 
freight which Genius was bearing 
onward to immortality. I have not 
picked up any relic of this deserip- 
tion ; yet, though not itself a frag- 
ment of genius, the book I mention 
to you is intimately related to that 
kingly prerogative. You will re- 
member — I think you had been 
favoured with a perusal—that an 
unpublished correspondence between 
the poet Gray and a clergyman, Mr. 
Nichols, of Blundeston, has for some 
time existed among the literary trea- 
sures of Mr. Dawson Turner of Yar- 
mouth. There it might have con- 
tinued to slumber in the embalming 
fragrance of solitude and sandal, if 
the interposition of Mr. Samuel 
Rogers had not procured the per- 
mission of their possessor to entrust 
it to the care of Mr. Mitford. By 
him the letters have been presented 
to the public. I agree with him in 
considering them to be a valuable 
addition to our previous collection ; 
possessing not only the same merits 
of composition, the same ease, hu- 
mour, and gracefulness of expression, 
but contributing something to the 
history of the poet. You will remem- 
ber that this correspondence had been 
previously submitted to the inspection 
of Mason, while engaged in writing 
the life of his friend. His treatment 
of the MS. deserves the severest 
condemnation. The valuable Whar- 
ton MSS. — some of the gems of his 
memoir—he remorselessly mutilated, 
by cutting out the names of several 
persons mentioned in them, andin that 
defaced condition the papers remain. 
Upon the letters entrusted to him by 
Nichols, he laid a more merciful 
hand. He seems, however, to have 
been insensible to their charm. He 
selected only six, which he abridged, 
altered, and transposed, as suited the 
capricious inclination of the minute. 
Mr. Mitford has not, however, drawn 
attention to the deep turpitude of 
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Mason's conduct in this transaction. 
The note in which he returns the 
correspondence to Nichols is one of 
the most ingenious specimens of craft 
that ever gained a niche in the annals 
of imposture. It deserves to be 
quoted at length :— 


“ Curzon Street, January 31, 1775. 

« Mr. Mason returns many thanks to 
Mr. Nichols for the use he has permitted 
him to make of these letters. He will 
find that much liberty has been taken in 
transposing parts of them, &c. for the 
press, and will see the reason for it. It 
were, however, to be wished that the originals 
might be so disposed of, as not to impeach the 
editor's fidelity ; but this he leaves to Mr. 
Nichols’ discretion, for people of common 
sense will think the liberty he has used 
very venial.” 


The lines which we have dis- 
tinguished by italics present an in- 
imitable improvement upon Ma- 
chiavelli. Mr. Mason's affectionate 
solicitude to send this small packet 
after Michael Angelo’s Dante, and 
Taylor's Autobiography, and Hook- 
er’s completion of the Polity, is suf- 
ficiently apparent. Nichols, how- 
ever, disposed of his correspondence 
in a different manner, and, by so do- 
ing, has furnished me with an op- 
portunity of enjoying a conversation 
with you in your own immortal Ma- 
gazine. Coleridge calls him a buck- 
ram man; but a word rather shorter, 
and more familiar, will henceforth 
designate his character. Gray ac- 
counted for the general languor of 
Mason's poetry by the haste with 
which he wrote it. He thought him 
a bad prose writer, and said that his 
reading was quite unequal to the 
extent of his compositions. We 
learn from Nichols that the last four 
lines of Mason's epitaph on his wife 
were contributed by Gray. 

In addition to the letters of Nichols, 
ow Mr. Dawson Turner, we 
owe to y Smith, of Norwich, some 
pleasant communications to Mr. Bar- 
ret, of Lee eer One difficulty, 
however, in transferring these letters 
to type remaired to be overcome. 
The names of persons were indicated 
only by the initial letters, and seventy 
years have effaced the information 
that might, at an earlier period, have 
been easily produced. The late 
Master of Pembroke, Dr. Turner, 
was the last survivor of Gray's 
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Cambridge friends. The difficulty 
has, however, vanished before in- 
dustrious research ; and the assistance 
of Professor Smyth and Mr. Steven- 
son has discovered the necessary 


key. 

Mr. Nichols, the poet’s friend, 
died Nov. 22, 1809. You have for- 
merly read the letter, in which Mr. 
Mathias communicated his decease. 
Educated at Eton, he removed to 
Trinity Hall, at the time when Gray 
had fixed his residence in Cam- 
bridge. He was not more than 
nineteen years old, when a friend 
procured for him an introduction to 
the poet. A short time elapsed be- 
fore they met at a party, and Gray 
invited him to his rooms, and culti- 
vated his acquaintance. There is 
something graphic in the incident as 
related by Mathias. The conversa- 
tion having taken a classical turn, 
Nichols ventured to offer a remark, 
and to illustrate it by a quotation 
from Dante. “At the name of 
Dante, Mr. Gray suddenly turned 
round to him, and said, ‘ Right; but 
have you read Dante, sir?’ ‘Ihave 
endeavoured to understand him,’ was 
the apt reply of Nichols.” We hope 
there is nothing apocryphal in the 
anecdote, but one strongly resem- 
bling it in spirit is related of Dryden, 
and is familiar toevery person. ‘The 
great em was one day seated in his 
arm-chair at Wills, indulging in some 
commendation of his recently pub- 
lished Mac Flecknoe, and he added 
that he valued himself the more 
upon it, because it was the first piece 
of ridicule written in heroics. ‘There 
happened to be listening in a corner 
of the room, an odd-looking boy, 
with short, rough hair, who mustered 
up sufficient hardihood to mutter 
that the poem was a very good one, 
but that he had not supposed it to 
have been the first ever written in 
that manner. Dryden, turning briskly 
on his critic, with a smile, said, “ Pray, 
sir, what is it that you did imagine to 
have been writ before?” “ Boi- 
leau’s Lutrin, and Tessaur’s Secchia 
Rapita,” was the answer. Dryden 
acknowledged the truth of the cor- 
rection, and desired the censor to 
call upon him the next day. The 
boy with the rough hair was Lieskier, 
afterwards Dean of Peterborough, 
and who continued to enjoy the poet's 
acquaintance until his death. The 
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coincidence is worth noticing. Nichols 
helped, perhaps, to fill in his bosom the 
void left vacant by his beloved friend 
West. After travelling in Switzer- 
land and Italy, Nichols retired to a 
Suffolk living, Blundeston, near Yar- 
mouth. He found it an uncultivated 
solitude, which he improved so, that 
the eye of Mathias rested on it as 
“one of the most finished scenes of 
cultivated sylvan delight which this 
island can offer toview.” He polished 
away all its uncouth savageness, and 
raised into loveliness those walks 
and recesses in which Gray said, 
in his sublime conciseness, that a man 
who could think might think. But 
fifteen years have changed the aspect 
of the place; the house has been 
rebuilt by Mr. Bacon, who pur- 
chased it. There is an engraved 
view of the seat and grounds. The 
accomplishments of Nichols embraced 
all the branches of elegant know- 
ledge,—music, painting, and lan- 
guages. Graceful, sensitive, and re- 
fined, he deserved to be loved, and 
recorded as the poet’s friend! I wish 
to draw your attention to the plea- 
sant style of his correspondence. Do 
you not catch an echo of Gray in the 
following miscellany upon botany, 
travelling, history, and other things ? 


NICHOLS TO GRAY. 


“T know you think that I have en. 
tirely neglected botany, or you would 
have had twenty troublesome letters be- 
fore now; but this is not entirely the 
case, as my journal will witness for me 
when you see it. I have, indeed, met 
with severe rebuffs, and discouragements, 
and difficulties, that almost reduced me 
to despair; but I believe it is because I 
ventured beyond my strength, and expect. 
ed to make out readily every wild flower 
| found, instead of condescending to take 
my garden for a master, and learn gra. 
dually the botanical characters from flow- 
ers I know, which seems more reason- 
able than endeavouring to discover the 
others by characters I have not yet 
learnt. I have not writ to ask questions, 
because there would be no end of it, and 
I am sure I should never make you un- 
derstand me except I enclosed the plant. 
But I have had innumerable to ask if 
you had been at my elbow. Having 
nothing to say myself, I waited for some 
time, rather in expectation of hearing 
some news of the Ode, which I long 
most impatiently to see. Oh! whilst I 
remember it (to set my conscience at 
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ease), I must tell you that some time 
ago I received a letter from Woodyer, 
the bookseller (to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of some money I sent him), in 
which there was a postscript, longer than 
the letter itself, to say how much obliged, 
&c. he should be if, by my interposition, 
he (Woodyer) might be admitted to a 
share in the sale of the Ode, said to be 
yours, if it should be printed, for that it 
would sell pnlialenlp, Unto which, 
his most humble request, I have so far 
graciously condescended as (not answer- 
ing his letter, because that would divulge 
the secret which is already public) to 
make it known to you. Thus much I 
have done, because, as he did me the 
honour of preferring me, I was not cer- 
tain whether, in justice, I could suppress 
it entirely ; how just or reasonable the 
request itself may be I know not, and so 
I wash my hands ofhim, and ask pardon. 

** Why will you mention Skiddaw, or 
any such insolent mountain, to me, who 
live within two miles of the sea, and can- 
not see it till I come within two yards of 
it? Think of me when you listen to the 
sound of Lawdoor waterfall, or wander 
among the rocks of Borrowdale, and send 
an eagle to fetch me from Dorsetshire, 
and deliver me from the naked downs, 
Alas! alas! when shall we live among 
the Grisons, visit the Bishop of Coire, 
or pass a summer at Chiavenna? 

‘* T have been very idle (that you will 
not be surprised to hear), except in my 
garden, and there very diligent, very 
much amused, very much interested, and 
perfectly dirty, with planting, transplant. 
ing, &c., and with tolerable success. 
Besides, I have now free access, and an 
open, firm descent to my lake, and a 
very shady little walk that winds a little 
way close on its bank, and have planted 
weeping willows, and poplars, and alders, 
and sallows ; and shall expect you next 
summer to come and find fault, and sit 
in the shade. 

«* T am just reading Mémoires de Sully, 
which please me extremely, more than 
almost any thing, and particularly what 
I read a few minutes ago, the surprise of 
the fortress of Fescamp by Bois Rosé. 
You remember the fifty men hanging by 
a rope midway of a perpendicular rock 
600 feet high, and the sea at bottom 
rising till it set the boats that brought 
them adrift, and prevented the possi- 
bility of their returning. Fear seizing 
the foremost man, and Bois Rosé (who 
was last of the train) climbing over the 
hacks of the fifty to lead them on, It is 


told, with all its circumstances, more 
like the surprise of Platea, or other 
such descriptions in Thucydides, than a 
French writer. 

“ Dr, Marriott Las not writ, and is, I 
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hear, to have his house full of foreign 
ambassadors ; so our Cambridge journey 
isatanend. We shall set out from hence 
about the middle of July for the west; 
but I beseech you let me hear first from 
you,and .... from Kiswick.... it would 
really be cruel to refuse mea line, though 
you will not write from .... or Cam- 
bridge. 

“« I should be extremely obliged to you 
if you would once more lend me your 
book of Wilton, if you could send it by 
the fly, to be left at Payne’s at the Meuse 
Gate for me till I call ; and add necessary 
instructions for the country about South- 
ampton, for that must be my Keswick 
this year. 

** Adieu! T really want to hear a little 
oftener from you; if I thought writing 
about nothing, on my part, would have 
any effect, that should not stand in the 
way. Iam most faithfully and affection. 
ately yours, N.N. 

« Blundeston, June, 14, 1769.—My 
mother’s compliments.” 


It was in reference to this letter that 
Gray wrote so happily, in his reply 
preserved by Mason, of the pleasure 
of walking in one’s own garden, and 
sitting on a bench in the open air 
with a fountain, and a leaden statue, 
and a rolling-stone, and an arbour; 
while declaring of himself, “ Why I 
have no such thing, you monster ; 
nor ever shall be either dirty or 
amused, as long as I live! My gar- 
dens are in the window, like those of 
a lodger up three pair of stairs in 
Petticoat Lane or Camomile Street, 
and they go to bed regularly under 
the same roof that Ido.” His com- 
pliance with the request about the 
book was equally characteristic. “I 
will send the Wilton book directed 
to Payne for you, though I know it 
will be lost, and then you will say it 
was not worth above a shilling, which 
is a great comfort to me.” The next 
letter is in a still livelier vein of de- 
scription ; it was written by Nichols 
from Paris in the summer of 1771, 
and, like the former one, is now 
printed for the first time in this in- 
teresting volume :*— 


“ Here have I been since Wednesday 


last!—not a word yet from you! Are 
you worse? I hope not! Better ’1—why 
will you not let me know? It was 


Friday last that I set out; that night I 
lay at Sittingbourne, the next day reached 
Dover by dinner-time ; after dinner I 
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walked, shivering with the east wind, to 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, which is certainly 
dreadful enough to be improved by an 
imagination like his to what he has made 
it. I trembled, thought of you, collected 
a few plants, and returned to examine 
them, Sunday morning at six we em- 
barked, and arrived at Calais at nine; 
from thence after haggling for a chaise, 
waiting for horses, &c. I set out in the 
afternoon in company with two English- 
men with whom I passed the sea. The 
total change of things in passing twenty 
miles struck me with astonishment the 
moment I set my foot on shore at Calais. 
We lay that night at Boulogne; the 
country, as you know, is not very agree- 
able, exactly like Cambridgeshire, unin- 
closed corn-fields, with a few hills with a 
tree or two on them. ‘Towards Mon- 
treuil it mends; some pleasant valleys 
for this country wind among the corn- 
land ; several woods appear, and Mon- 
treuil itself, seated on a rising ground, is 
a good object. I’m going post ; there is 
not much time for observation. 

“« The west front of the church of Ab- 
beville struck me, however, as of the best 
and most beautiful Gothic. At Amiens 
we arrived about three o'clock on Mon- 
day morning, at six we rose again and 
went to the cathedral, which was then 
full of people ; a thousand different sorts 
of devotion going forward at the same 
time at different altars and in different 
chapels, little bells of different tones per- 
petually tingling for the elevation of 
the host ; in short, the Boulevards since 
have put me very much in mind of it. 
The church is very handsome in itself, 
and adorned with a magnificence that 
pretends at least a zeal for religion, if it 
does not imply it. But all this was done 
in such haste, and so much between sleep- 
ing and waking, that I reckon myself to 
have seen nothing gin my journey. Tues- 
day we slept at Chantilly ; there is a 
stateliness in the castle and its apart- 
ments, and their furniture, very new to 
an Englishman. It was the finest even- 
ing possible, which added not a little to 
the spectacle ; the castle seemed to come 
forward in relief from the purple and 
gold of amost glorious setting sun, 
which glowed in the water as well as in 
the sky ; to this succeeded clear moon- 
light, without a drop of dew. From 
Chantilly we reached Paris by noon next 
day, W ednesday, just giving a peep at 
St. Denis, but not at the Treasury, for it 
was a wrong hour. Every thing that I 
have seen hitherto has been with the dis- 
advantage of companions who see be- 
cause they think they ought to see. In 
this manner I have run over Le Palais 
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Royal, but not in this manner the Cloister 
of the Chartreux, where I passed part of 
this morning in admiration! The great- 
ness of conception, the pure simple style 
so suited to the subject, the penetrating 
expression, the dignity of attitude, and, 
if I may be allowed to talk of colouring, 
composition, grouping, and keeping, the 
perfection of those two make all that I 
have seen before trifling and little: there 
is, besides, an interesting solemnity on 
this subject, if one forgets, as I did, en- 
tirely that it is only a silly legend ; by 
that simple dignity peculiar to himself he 
has contrived to make every part of the 
story interesting, even such as St. Hugo 
conferring the white habit, the pope con- 
firming the institution, &c. ; the death of 
St. Bruno, the interpretation of the dream, 
the resurrection of Raymond Dioere, and 

the figure of St. Bruno in the first piece ; 

when he hears with deep attention, and 

with a candour in his countenance open 

toconviction. The Doctor Raymond Di- 

oere struck me most, at least | think so, 

but I won't swear until I have been 

again and again. In this chapter-house, 

too, there is a fine picture, by Le Sueur, 

of the appearance of our Saviour to Mary 

Magdalen. Very much of the painting 

in the cloister is in perfect preservation ; 

parts very much hurt, as it seems, by 

the dripping of water: there are doors to 

shut them in; but the mischief, when it 

happens, comes from the wall to which 

they are fastened, I saw the good fa- 

thers (for really they look so) at their 

devotions! —deep devotion ! —accom- 

panied with prostrations that had not the 

appearance of acts only of form or cus- 

tom. I rather envied them for a mo- 

ment, and felt myself ‘ une dme mon. 

daine.’ 

«To-morrow (Sunday) I go to Ver. 
sailles, and shall not return till Monday ; 
Tuesday or Wednesday [ set off. You 
will still direct, if you please, to me, 
‘chez Messrs. Telluson and Neckar, a 
Paris.’ 

“The people here dare to express 
their discontentment very loudly; it is 
the chancellor who is the chief object 
of their hatred: there is a competition 
for power between him and the D. 
d’Aiguillon; the latter, it is thought, 
would be glad to put the most odious 
acts on him, and to see him ruined after- 
wards, ‘Les pauvres princes,’ as the 
people call them, seem to be able to do 
little. All matters of property have been 
at a stand some time, criminal justice 
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proceeds as usual. All complain, but 
seem to despair of a remedy. A fowl sells 
here for six or seven shillings. 

‘* Adieu, my best friend! if you have 
any friendship for me, take care of your. 
self, and let me hear that you are well, 
and think of me sometimes. N.N.” 


Do you not think the poet’s friend 
worthy of your acquaintance and 
esteem? There was something pe- 
culiarly touching in that passage of 
Gray’s admonitory letter to Mason, 
Dec. 19, 1757, where, in noticing 
some complainings of his mind, he 
told him of his own changeful spirits 
and cloudy prospects: “ The days 
and the nights pass, and I am never 
the nearer to any thing but that one 
thing to which we are all tending; 
yet I love people that leave some 
traces of their journey behind, and 
have strength enough to advise you 
to do so while you can?” Gray has 
surely marked his own course. The 
wheel of his chariot has ground a 
deep impression into the path of 
poetic history. No travelling critic 
can pass it by unregarded. Of his 
friend Nichols this cannot be said. 
These letters are his only public me- 
morial ; yet would you say that he 
lived in an inglorious obscurity ? 
That parsonage of Blundeston had 
its Unwin, if not its Cowper. The 
little sketches of their winter even- 
ings are beautiful in simplicity and 
tenderness. Do you think that the 
genius of Pope ever assumes a love- 
lier expression than when, communi- 
cating to Richardson the death of his 
mother, he informs him that there 
lingers upon “ her countenance such 
an expression of tranquillity, nay, 
almost of pleasure, that it is even 
amiable to behold it,” and urges him 
to come and sketch her in the even- 
ing, or early on the morrow, “ be- 
fore this winter flower isfaded?” If 
there be an immortality for genius, 
shall there not be also an immor- 
tality, even upon earth, for the af- 
fections? Farewell, dear Mr. Yorke, 
and believe me to be your most faith- 
ful servant, A. 


Trinity, Aug. 29, 1844. 
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BULL AND NONGTONGPAW. 


BY ANGLOMANE. 


‘«* Amica Anglia, magis amico Veritas.” 


RomAN and Barbarian, British and 
Foreign! In vain would science 
classify mankind into distinct tribes 
in obedience to their natural charac- 
teristics of shape, complexion, and 
feature —in vain would the accom- 
plished author of Coningsby make 
us aware of the excellence of the 
most unmixed branch of the Cau- 
casian race. National prejudice has 
already drawn its arbitrary line of 
demarcation, and is not easily to be 
called back from its fond preconcep- 
tions. 

Hatred, if we were to search into 
the traditions of the past or to look 
into the present condition of man- 
kind, would almost seem with us a 
more spontaneous inclination than 
love ; and this for an obvious reason, 
because our attachment to a fellow- 
creature can only be cherished in 
our bosoms to the total or partial 
extinction of our all-engrossing self- 
love, whilst all sentiments of ran- 
cour and aversion find in that jeal- 
ous guardian of our personal interests 
the most watchful confederate. 

Hence, from the sources of their 
noblest affections, no less than from 
their most destructive propensities, 
have men in all ages derived their 
pretexts for mutual abhorrence. By 
a cunning disguise that base love of 
self has contrived to hide its hideous- 
ness, to identify, to incarnate itself with 
our purest emotions, with our feel- 
ings of honour, religion, and patriot- 
ism: to flatter our native ferocity, to 
pamper our craving for blood, it has 
invented the obnoxious appellations 
of barbarian and alien; it has made 
our ears painfully alive to the 
faintest breath of misapplied aspi- 
ration, to the least perceptible dif- 
ference of vocal articulation. 

Man has an irresistible tendency 
to individualise. Myself, my wife, 
my children, our town, our province, 
our country,—man’s love only ex- 
pands in concentric circles. Not only 
who is not with me, but even who 
is not in me, who is not part of me, 
is against me. Nationalism is an- 
other word for egotism. 

Thanks to the influence of civilisa- 


tion and peace, our passions have in 
a great measure abated from their 
former intensity. It is rare among 
us to find a good hater, nor are there 
many frank enough to confess, in the 
words of Lord Nelson, “that their 
blood boils in sight ofa Frenchman!” 

The word “barbarian” is no 
longer in use out of China. Only it 
might be questioned whether in 
England, at least, that term has not 
been superseded by the gentler ap- 
pellation of “ foreigner.” It might 
at least be worth while to ask the 
definition of that word from that 
honest countryman, who, being re- 
quested to shew his passport abroad, 
stubbornly and indignantly con- 
tended “that he was an Englishman, 
and no foreigner!” Words of seri- 
ous import these, and of uncommon 
sublimity, which remind us of that 
famous ancient sage, who offered up 
his thanks to Heaven “that he was 
born a Greek, and no barbarian.” 

It is an old saying, but rife with 
recondite meaning, “that a French- 
man is vain of Tis country as of 
something to which he belongs; an 
Englishman is proud of his own as 
of something that belongs to him.” 

No man has certainly more reason 
to be proud of his country than a 
native of Britain. He is quite justi- 
fied in saying, that “were he not an 
Englishman, he would still wish to 
be an Englishman.” No living be- 
ing can find fault with him for loving 
his country too much. To say that 
he is proud is not to affirm that he 
is extravagantly fond of it. An 
Englishman has no exaggerated no- 
tions of local patriotism ; he has no 
transcendent opinion of the superi- 
ority of his race, no very violent 
attachment to his native soil. It 
requires no great effort to bring him 
to confess that the sun may shine 
elsewhere as bright as in London. 
Nay, the dulness and gloom of his 
cloudy atmosphere is even a favourite 
topic of conversation with him ; and, 
notwithstanding his boasted love for 
the comforts of his English fireside, 
he seems never so happy as when he 
can emancipate himself from it—when 
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he can repair to more genial regions, 
bask in the sunbeams of brighter 
skies, and abuse his own climate of 
colds and rheumatisms. 

He loves his country only as long 
as it belongs to him. Wherever he 
is there is Rome. His country is 
home, and that may be found aoe. 
ever he can procure comforts and 
love; at the Chiaia as well as in 
Piccadilly; on the shores of the 
Ganges no less than on the banks of 
the Thames. 

The British are the most migra- 
tory race in existence; an English- 
man is the true citizen of the world. 
Ilis self-love is only extended to his 
country as long as the interests of 
the latter are identified with his own. 
Were these at any time to extend to 
a wider corimunity, his patriotism 
would equally stretch to larger boun- 
daries, and were they for a moment 
to clash with his own views and 
wishes, he would without great hesi- 
tation separate his cause from that of 
the land of his birth. 

It was thus in conformity with 
this kind of Indian-rubber national- 
ism that the Saxon did not shrink 
from an amalgamation with the Celt 
of Scotland and Ireland, as soon as 
he found his advantage in the union, 
notwithstanding incompatibility of 
temper and centuries of ruthless 
warfare; and it was thus likewise, 
in consequence of this loose applica- 
tion of Cato’s principle, 


‘Son Roma i fidi miei, Roma son io,” 


that by an unprecedented unnatural 
defection the world saw, on the other 
side of the Atlantic, a whole British 
race fall off from its fatherland, and 
organise itself into its bitterest and 
most irreconcilable enemy. 

But it is exactly because there is 
so much independence of locality, so 
much personality, in an English- 
man’s patriotism, that it lies so deeply 
rooted at the heart’s core. As long 
as his country, its liberties, its honour, 
its interests, belong to him, and are 
part of him, he is as warm and 
jealous in vindicating them as he is 
active and industrious in walling and 
fencing his lands and premises. 

The English are an eminently ra- 
tional people. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find another race of men 
bearing such a height of prosperity 
with as much meekness and equani- 
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mity, none which so long a career of 
success might have less bewildered 
and perverted. With an empire of 
which no one could trace the limits, 
with a land every inch a garden, with 
a metropolis in itself a little world, 
they have risen to no higher degree 
of self-conceit than if all their mi- 
raculous well-being were merely the 
result of a lucky accident. ‘“ Not 
unto us, O Lord!” exclaims the pious 
Briton from the depth of: his heart, 
and he feels it. 

But although in the abstract, as it 
were, and in an unguarded moment, 
you may bring an Englishman to 
descant without prejudice or parti- 
ality on the good or bad qualities of 
his countrymen—though in a fit of 
ill humour he will even exaggerate 
their faults and begrudge them their 
deserts—though he is apt, for in- 
stance, to depreciate their sound and 
solid understanding, and charge them 
with obtuseness of spirit, and declare 
“that the English is the most 
senseless, most uncivilised, most irre- 
claimable of all human races ;” that 
under a political and religious mis- 
rule, oat as Italy is now afflicted 
with, “it were questionable whether 
his countrymen would still preserve 
the countenance and bearing of men 
or walk on all-fours like brutes” — 
still, woe to the stranger who could 
be ill-advised enough to chime in 
with his strictures, or who would 
even shew that he has heard or no- 
ticed them! woe to him, above all, if 
he ventures to avail himself of his 
hasty concessions to draw disparaging 
comparisons between those much- 
abused countrymen and the in- 
habitants of any other region in the 
world! 

An Englishman does not care to 
ascertain how far a foreigner is bet- 
ter or worse than himself, only he 
must not be an Englishman; he 
must not be like an Englishman. 
“Your lands,” he says, “may be 
more fertile, may be more skilfully 
cultivated: only your lands are not 
my lands. There; this is the boun- 
dary-line, and you shall not overstep 
it. Good fences make good neigh- 
bours.” 

It is to this analogy between love 
of property and patriotism that I 
would attribute that undefinable feel- 
ing of mistrust and dislike by which 
a foreigner, though he may be toles 
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rated as a neighbour, can so seldom 
be looked upon as a brother. 

The moment a traveller has crossed 
the Alps, it must be his own fault if 
he becomes not —I do not mean poli- 
tically, but socially—an Italian. No 
man dreams of addressing him other- 
wise than by the common appellation 
of a gentleman, no matter how much 
the “Signor” may clash with his 
harsh names and titles, no matter 
how absurd the combination of “ Sig- 
nor Milord,” or “Signor Monsii,” 
may sound to his ears. His “ Jack” 
or “Tom” are rounded into “ Gio- 
vanni” and “’Tommaso,” and _ his 
very “Smith” and “ Brown” do not 
escape maiming, clipping, and stretch- 
ing, in a vain attempt at naturalisa- 
tion. The ball-room, the casino, the 
accademia, and— provided he be not 
suspected of being an Austrian spy— 
every house and heart are equally 
open to him. 

“ Will he dance? will he mask ? 
will he bring his own stock into the 
mart of dull poetry? Welcome, a 
thousand times welcome! he will be 
the more popular the more he strives 
to make himself like other people. 
Will he court our daughters and 
sisters? Well; he is a man, let him 
have his fair chance. He is light- 
haired, and blue-eyed, and our lasses 
are sick of dark hair and black eyes. 
— Will he risk his neck in one of 
our Carbonari conspiracies? Good 
luck to him! if things come to the 
worst, his ambassador will take care 
to get him out of the scrape. 

“For a time, to be sure, our dello 
idioma will sound harsh and out- 
landish in his mouth. Fora time the 
poor novice will oddly offend the bien- 
séances, break through the maze of 
our country dances, or mistake a dis- 
guised sbirro for a patriot. Well, 
what of it? he will learn better in 
time. We'll shew him; we'll help 
him. He will amuse us, and, if he 
be good-natured, he will laugh with 
us at his own awkwardness.” 

By this I do not mean to imply 
that the Italians are free from na- 
tional predilections and antipathies. 
On the contrary, they are absurdly 
vain of their bygone greatness, and 
still flatter themselves with the mo- 
nopoly of those high gifts of genius 
and valour by which their forefa- 
thers repeatedly subdued and civil- 
ised the world, and are apt to 
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ascribe their present abjection to 
the ingratitude and perfidiousness of 
the ultra-montane. Their resent- 
ment against Nelson, for instance, 
who hung up one of their noblest 
heroes to the mast of his admiral ship, 
in open violation of all rights of na- 
tions; their execration of Lord Ben- 
tinck, who, they say, deceived them 
with promises of independence ; their 
rancour against the memory of Lord 
Castlereagh, who, the consider, sold 
them to Austria at the Congress of 
Vienna, may render them unjust to- 
wards the English in general: but, 
however they may thus indiscrimi- 
nately impute to a whole nation the 
crimes of individuals, their animosity 
wears off the moment one of their 
enemies becomes their guest and con- 
sents to commune with them. No 
man will recollect he is a foreigner, 
unless he disdains to be, or, at least, 
to live like an Italian; and the most 
inveterate patriot will readily be 
brought to declare, “ Well, a mighty 
pleasant fellow that Signor Tonson, 
after all; you would never take him 
for an Englishman.” 

Now this assimilating disposition 
which, more or less, prevails all over 
the Continent, is diametrically oppo- 
site, I think, to that English re- 
pulsiveness, if it may be so called, 


which prevents a foreigner, even 
after many years’ residence, from 


ever finding himself at home in this 
country. 

An Englishman travelling abroad 
becomes gradually reconciled, though 
he seldom communes with the na- 
tives of the various countries he 
visits. If he cannot always respect, 
he learns to sympathise with them ; 
he is a diligent observer, and soon 
knows how to appreciate the true 
causes which have rendered them such 
as they are. It is only in his own 
island that he would fain not see 
them, especially if, in a mistaken 
effort to please him, they presume to 
Anglicise themselves, to bring them- 
selves to relish roast beef and York- 
shire pudding, horse-racing, prize- 
fighting, hunting, and betting. 

It is when you step on his ground, 
or encroach on what he considers his 
privilege, that he will be anxious to 
draw his boundary-line, and intimate 
that so far you shall go and no 
farther. ; 

The English are deficient in nei- 
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ther benevolence nor hospitality. 
A well-behaved stranger finds, pro- 
perly speaking, no circle inaccessible, 
no house inexorably shut against 
him. More than eighty years ago, 
Alfieri found London a more sociable 
lace, so far as admission into private 
seat could make it so, than Paris. 
The company of foreign gentlemen 
is not only tolerated, but even soli- 
cited. They are invariably received 
with studied politeness and officious- 
ness. Every one coming into con- 
tact with them keeps a constant 
look-out on his own behaviour; 
under the conviction that a greater 
refinement of manners prevails on 
the other side of the Channel, every 
one seems ashamed of that off- 
handed, easy, but warm and hearty 
manner which is so peculiar to the 
English. Every one, in short, and 
to use a common phrase, deems it 
his duty “to Frenchify himself in 
sight of a Frenchman.” 

This proceeding is so uniformly 
adopted among all well-bred En- 
stiohonete the illusion is so complete, 


that travellers who reside “~ a 
im 


short time in London, and only s 

the surface of things, will oftentimes 
go back with a thorough conviction 
that foreigners are perfectly idol- 
ised in this country. ue requires the 
experience of several seasons, an in- 
tercourse with every class of people, 
a long residence among the unso- 
phisticated and primitive country 
gentry, and, above all, an intimate 
acquaintance with English litera- 
ture, to become aware that, in the 
mind of many a Briton, mankind is 
divided into two races, essentially 
different in nature, habits, and prin- 
ciples, from time immemorial at 
war, and, if not actually hostile to 
each other, at least utterly unsus- 
ceptible of assimilation—the English 
and French, or, to use synonymous 
expressions, the British and For- 
eign. 

There have been, and are many 
reasons, every one must be willing 
to acknowledge, besides the natural 
position of their islands, tending to 
engender, in the heart of the 


** Divisi toto orbe Britanni,” 
this sense of isolation and estrange- 


ment. The time _was when every 
man’s hand was raised against them. 
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To say nothing of what are called 
their natural enemies immediately 
beyond the waters, and of the cen- 
turies of bloodshed by land and sea, 
from Crecy to Waterloo, which of 
the European nations has not caused 
England long hours of danger and 
anxiety? The name of Italy is in 
this country associated with all that 
long series of civil dissensions and 
foreign intrigues which ushered in 
the great event of the Reforma- 
tion, when every traveller with 
black eyes and black whiskers was 
received with the dreaded cry of“ No 
Popery,” and ran imminent danger 
of being torn to pieces by the popu- 
lace as a Jesuit in disguise. The 
Dutch, it is yet remembered, long, 
and not always unsuccessfully, crossed 
the Britons’ path in their colonies, 
and, by fair means and foul, con- 
tended for the supremacy of the 
seas; and the good countryman 
viewing the lions in the Tower is still 
shewn the very fetters and manacles 
with which the bloody - minded 
Spaniards of the invincible Armada 
intended to convey the free-born 
hearts of oak, hand-cuffed and col- 
lared, to their bagnios in Cadiz. 

It is true from these and from all 
successive struggles England came 
out triumphant, and the opposition 
of her rivals only hastened her on- 
ward march towards her present 
elevation; but the English are not 
so easily to be dazzled by the glitter 
of glory as to be indifferent to the 
lavish of blood with which it was 
purchased, or to thank the foe whose 
stubborn resistance occasioned it. 

Besides, these same enemies, beat- 
en as they all have been in a hundred 
fields, never cease to return to the 
charge. Here, it is the Prince de 
Joinville, at the head of a fleet of 
war-steamers, threatening to set the 
Thames on fire; there the “old 
chimera” of a pope, under the new 
disguises of Puseyism and Repeal, 
setting Oxford and Ireland on fire ; 
elsewhereit is a German Zoll-Vere in, 
conspiring to set all the mills in Man- 
chester, Bolton, and Nottingham, on 
fire ;andeven Poland,Spain, and Italy, 
who can do no other mischief, send 
to these coasts emigrants as numerous 
as shoals of herrings or swarms of 
locusts, to eat up all the bread 
which the English cannot well spare 
them, and rewarding the hospitality 
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they receive by turning a pair of im- 
perial trousers into a shirt of Nessus, 
to set the limbs of England’s beloved 
guest and visitor on fire. 

In spite of all these old and recent 
grudges, however, I would not un- 
dertake to affirm that the feelings 
an Englishman harbours jn his heart 
towards foreigners amount to posi- 
tive hatred. Indeed, he has too much 
of the milk of human nature in his 
composition to give way to that ig- 
noble passion, though the name be 
so constantly in his mouth. It is 
only esteem and confidence; it is 
that open, frank, brotherly sympathy, 
which looks upon mankind as one 
family, and is ever ready to wave all 
difference resulting from accident of 
birth ; it is only the love of man to 
man, on a perfect footing of equality, 
that a stranger so seldom succeeds to 
secure in this country. 

An Englishman will readily — 
sometimes too readily — admit that 
his neighbours excel him in many 
things,—in many, at least, of those 
minor accomplishments of the fine 
arts for which, in his heart of hearts, 
he entertains a sovereign contempt : 
for instance, that the French make 
better hair- dressers and dancing- 
masters, the Italians better fiddlers 
and confectioners; nay, his partiality 
towards foreign artists in these mat- 
ters is so decided, that native talent 
is not unfrequently driven to the 
desperate scheme of divesting itself 
of its homely English appellation, 
and to reappear on the field under 
a nom-de-guerre in ini, etti, or anti. 
But, to bring him to confess that, as 
the same sun calls forth every where 
a various, but an equally rich vege- 
tation, so it must every where warm 
the human breast with analogous 
feelings; that uprightness, honour, 
and truth, and all that are so em- 
phatically called the sterling virtues, 
are no more essentially the privilege 
of the Anglo-Saxon race than the 
gold and siver with which sterling 

ieces are coined,—all this is an act of 
justice not to be readily expected, 
and which must be the work of longer 
discipline. 

Travelling will do him no good ; 
so long, at least, as it consists of a 
harum-scarum race over the Con- 
tinent, carrying his bed and tea- 
kettle in his travelling-carriage for 
fear of French mosquitoes, frogs, and 
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garlic, shunning all intercourse with 
what are called the natives, and 
studying foreign manners in the 
works of Mrs. Trollope and the 
Countess of Blessington. 

Neither is the occasional visit or 
permanent residence of few conti- 
tental emigrants likely to establish a 
better understanding between the 
people of this country and the con- 
tinental. No Frenchman or Italian 
who can help it leaves his native 
country; and the exaggerated horrors 
of its dreary climate, and of its ap- 
palling expensiveness of living, deters 
the most enterprising traveller from 
including even London in his six 
months’ tour of Europe. So that, 
with the exception of a few poor 
artists and political refugees, the 
great mass of foreign artists haunting 
the dingy purlieus of Leicester and 
Golden Squares is made up of ad- 
venturers of the very worst descrip- 
tion, —from the German baron or 
Roman prince, who cross the Chan- 
nel bent on matrimonial specula- 
tion, to the runaway bankrupts and 
pickpockets, flocking by thousands 
into this blessed land of no pass- 
ports. 

Under such circumstances is it 
surprising, or indeed unreasonable, if 
honest John Bull feels to some ex- 
tent uneasy, if he draws himself up, 
buttons his coat, and secures his 
handkerchief in his pocket, at the 
near approach ofa foreigner? Yet 
even under such circumstances he 
acts towards them with exemplary 
justice, kindness, and forbearance. 

Yot only does he open his door to 
the outcasts of all countries and of 
all parties with a liberality worthy 
of Rome and Venice in their — 
days—not only does he never allow 
himself one word of insult or reproach, 
but he does every thing in his power 
to dissemble his invincible repug- 
nance and suspicion, and meets them 
with a faint and dim, but not insincere 
smile of welcome. 

Only he does try to signalise them 
by as many peculiar marks as lie in 
his power. He takes care never to 
designate them by the national ap- 
pellations of mister or esquire, how- 
ever hard his vocal organs may be 
tasked to pronounce the mounsheer 
or signio, waich must needs be ap- 

lied to every living being landing on 

is coasts, whether he happens to 
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come from Lapland or from the land 
of the Hottentots. 

It is not quite sure he would not 
like to assign them a peculiar quarter, 
as the Israelites were once confined 
to their Jewry, or oblige them to 
wear a distinct dress, had not nature 
already provided the great indelible 
characteristic by which nations are 
still kept asunder when every other 
natural or artificial barrier is broken 
through. 

His language—one of the simplest 
and easiest in its forms and con- 
struction, but the pronounciation of 
which baffles the most musical ear 
and the nimblest tongue—is cherished 
by an Englishman as his most inalien- 
able property. He is, indeed, keenly 
alive to the slightest deviation from 
his arbitrary rules of orthography ; 
his loyalty is dreadfully shocked by 
hearing the queen’s English mur- 
dered ; and every false inflection and 
accentuation, a th too thick or too 
thin, inflicts exquisite torture on his 
fastidious acoustic nerves; it does, 
indeed, annoy him not a little to be 
compelled to talk several notes above 
his natural key to convey his mean- 
ing to a man, whose imperfect know- 
ledge of his language he seems deter- 
mined to casio for deafness ; but 
he is, nevertheless, by no means sorry 
that one test remains which enables 
him at once to single out an alien 
the moment he opens his mouth, and 
to say to him, in the words of Walter 
Scott’s Ulrica, “ Thou needest say no 
more: men know a fox by the train, 
and a Jewess by her tongue.” 

Strange to say, once the important 
fact ascertained that the man he 
accosts is a native of another land, 
the Englishman deals with him, not 
a with impartial justice, but even 
with magnanimous indulgence. Ac- 
tuated by the persuasion that the 
stranger was born and brought up 
m @ community, whose social and 
moral institutions are, if not quite 
“a mass of rottenness and corrup- 
tion,” as his Sunday paper assures 
him, at least oddly at variance with 
those his own island is blessed with, 
the Briton looks upon him as a 
hon-responsible being, his personal 
foibles, follies, and vices, are looked 
upon as national peculiarities. A 
foreigner’s passport is a patent of 


utter impunity for all kind of minor 
offences. 
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Does an Englishman burden him- 
self with a profusion of gold chains, 
eye-glasses, and other jingling gew- 
gaws? —is his face bristling with 
huge moustachios and whiskers? He 
is a fop and a tiger. But does a 
Frenchman allow himself similar 
absurdities ? He is—only a foreigner ; 
such is the fashion in their country. 
Does an Englishman by too rare a 
luck always happen to turn up the 
trump card?—does he run away, 
forgetting to settle his tailor’s bill ? 
He is a blackleg and a swindler. 
But is an Italian guilty of an equally 
dishonest behaviour? He is—only 
a foreigner ; that is the way in their 
country. And a foreigner who is 
not a fop or a blackleg, a tiger or a 
swindler, is an anomaly, an exception, 
which only proves the soundness of 
the rule. 

This sounds rather strange, and, 
coming as it does from a foreigner’s 
lips, may be looked upon as un- 
warranted exaggeration and unpro- 
voked impertinence. But follow me 
a few moments into English society, 
and see if at every step a stranger 
does not meet with marks of a similar 
condescension ; if at every step he is 
not reminded that he is a privileged 
being, not amenable to the common 
rules of honesty and decorum. 

Ask that lady her opinion of Mr. 
M *s ieniel sestadianan, 

“ Well, I can hardly say. I hate 
to see a gentleman at the piano, it 
looks so unmanly !—for an English- 
man I mean. Of course, I rather 
like it in a foreigner.” 

Another lady asks you to favour 
the company with one of your songs. 

“ Sorry not to oblige you, madam ; 
only I never sing.” 

“Dear me! You an Italian and 
never sing!” Then muttering between 
her teeth, “An Italian not sing! 
What else in the world can he do?” 

For, after all, women, as they are 
the most ingenuous, so are they also 
the most communicative part of man- 
kind ; and more is to be learnt of the 
real disposition of men’s minds, from 
half an hour’s conversation with a 
woman, than from twenty years’ 
dealing with her husband. I have 
never forgotten a young lady, pretty, 
and, as it was thought, well bred, 
who, on her being introduced to an 
Italian, asked him more than than 
three times in an hour, — “ Pray, 
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signio, can you tell me the English 
of Non mi ricordo?” What on earth 
she could mean the poor signor was, 
fortunately, at a loss to understand. 

Wonderful association of ideas! 
The sight of an unknown stranger 
called up into the lively fancy of 
the young lady all the particulars of 
that melancholy trial of Queen Caro- 
line. How astonished would the 
young lady have been had she known 
that, after all, the arrant liar, who 
rendered those few Italian syllables 
proverbial in this country, was no 
more a native of Italy than the pope 
is of China, belonging, in fact, to that 
mongrel population of Barbary, 
which, although speaking Italian, 
and most of them originally de- 
scended from Italian settlers, can no 
more be called Italians than a Mis- 
sissipian cut-throat is to be styled an 
Englishman. 

It is not, then, positive ill will; 
it is an indefinable repugnance of 
temper, a depreciation resulting from 
a hasty and illiberal generalisation 
on a few unfavourable specimens, 
which prevents the generality of 
English people from ever looking 
upon a foreigner with unqualified 
esteem and unreserved trust and 
affection. And even these feelings 
are so scrupulously concealed, that it 
is only from some involuntary slip of 


the tongue, from some expression of 


which they do not themselves con- 
ceive the offensiveness, that one can 
get at the veritable state of their 
minds. 

Ask His Grace the Duke of ——— 
why he desired his friends never to 
introduce a foreigner into his house. 
He has no particular objection to 
them, no fault to find with their 
creeds or politics, with their social 
and moral principles. Not he! 
What is all that to his grace? Only, 
“they spit, and blow their noses so 
unmercifully, and they take such an 
abominable deal of snuff, and they 
eat so voraciously, and live altoge- 
ther as if soap and tooth-brushes 
were unknown luxuries among them.” 

One of these practices, so obnoxious 
to the liberal-minded duke, was ad- 
verted to by The Times newspaper, 
which, not many days ago, suggested 
to the members of the Oxford con- 
vocation the propriety of appointing 
English teachers of foreign languages, 
in preference to French or Italian 
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rofessors, who could only “ talk 
aie English, and take snuff, for the 
amusement of the under-graduates.” 

Again: Ask Dr. Busybody, the 
honourable member for B—n, to 
present your petition against Govern- 
ment for having your letter spied 
into at the Post-office. He disbe- 
lieves you. The thing is so unheard 
of; so “essentially un-English !” 
But, on the morrow, you inform him 
that an English —we beg his pardon 
—a Scotch baronet, loudly avowed 
that he has issued a warrant to that 
effect. 

“ Ah, well!” replies the senator, 
with great candour, “ he may thank 
his stars you are a foreigner !” 

It was thus at the time of the exe- 
cution of Caracciolo, on board Nel- 
son’s ship, that, after a short mur- 
muring, the sailors consoled them- 
selves by observing, that it was 
“only a foreign prince that was 
strung up after all.’ 

“ Un-English!” Any thing that 
is base, false, and dastardly, is un- 
ceremoniously styled un- English. 
Short daggers,sword-canes, and other 
instruments of assassination, we are 
told in a newspaper, are altogether 
outlandish contrivances. The very 
ingenious samples of workmanship in 
that style, glittering from a hundred 
shop-windows in the Strand, or Pic- 
cadilly, are there exhibited merely 
for the supply of foreign markets; 
and half the ruffians who are oc- 
casionally executed at the Old Bailey 
commit their murders with their fists, 
or with a piece of ordnance. 

“ Un-English!” It is very plea- 
sant to monopolise all moral worth 
for our own country, and stigmatise 
every vile action as a plant of exotic 
growth. People will easily give us 
credit for qualities which we boldy 
assume ; and, till the Duke of Wel- 
lington asserted and the Committees 
of both Houses proved, that every 
secretary of state, ever since the reign 
of Queen Anne, enjoyed and exercised 
the same privilege which has raised 
so much obloquy against Sir James 
Graham, the proceedings of the se- 
cret office were a flagrant evidence of 
the extent to which hypocrisy can 
personify virtue. 

But, after all, it is in the literature 
of the country, as I have hinted, that 
the true national feelings will most 
obviously shew themselves. I need 
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not refer to the popular works of 
G. P. R. James, or William Harrison 
Ainsworth, Esquires, or other writers 
of the same nature, whose objects are, 
it would seem, to preach a crusade 
against every alien having the mis- 
fortune to land on these shores. I 
need not quote such atrocious per- 
sonifications of inhuman monsters as 
Gonzaga in Crichton, or Simon 
Renard in the Tower of London,—- 
creations of a distempered fancy, 
which might almost prompt us with 
feelings akin to those of Frederick of 
Prussia, who, having read Granelli’s 
Dione, expressed a wish to have the 
poet in his hands, that he might hang 
him without respite, in order to de- 
liver the world from the dangerous 
genius that could frame so subtle a 
plot of iniquity. 

The odious parts of the cowardly 
bravo, of the treacherous stabber and 
poisoner, no less than of the mean 
fortune-hunter, of the heartless 
courtesan, are by those worthy au- 
thors severally appointed to the dif- 
ferent members of the European fa- 
mily, in accordance with those rules 
of art by which the fox in ancient 
apologues is always made to play the 
part of the swindler, and the cat 
that of the traitor. 

The whole of English literature 
breathes this ungenerous spirit ; con- 
trary in this to the feeling that ge- 
nerally pervades in every page of 
German and Italian productions ; 
where, although occasionally ri- 
diculed, the English is the character 
to which every highest quality is in- 
variably attributed, somewhat, per- 
haps, after the views of Tacitus, who 
exaggerated the virtues of the an- 
cient Germans, to upbraid, by the 
contrast, the degeneracy of his Ro- 
man contemporaries; for, be it un- 
derstood, it is not by flattering their 
vanity, but by scourging their vices, 
that we can improve the morals of 
our countrymen. It is not by pro- 
claiming how much better we are 
than our neighbours that we can 
prove to the world, or even to our- 
selves, that we are good. 

It would, certainly, be wrong to 
form an estimate of English feelings 
from the intemperate writings of 
such authors as I have mentioned, 
or to quarrel with poets and novel- 
ists for accommodating facts and 
Characters to suit their designs; al- 
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though it cannot be denied that the 
generality of readers are more than 
moderately influenced by similar 
misrepresentations, and that the 
works which attract universal atten- 
tion must, to some extent, be in 
unison with the national character. 

But I will only take the words of 
one of the mildest and soberest of 
men ; of whom it may be said that, 
different from some of his successors, 
who feel with their heads, he thought 
with his heart—the words of Walter 
Scott, by whom, I think, few Britons 
would object to see their national 
feelings represented. “These foreign- 
ers,” he says, “I do not like them. 
I hate fine waistcoats, and breast-pins 
upon dirty shirts. I detest the im- 
pudence that pays a stranger com- 
pliments, and harangues about an 
author’s works in his own house, 
which is surely ill breeding.” And, 
after thus indulging his ill humour 
in this strain against the whole race, 
he singles out one of the noblest 
subjects of the last generation, poor 
Ugo Foscolo, whom he hated, be- 
cause he was “ugly as a baboon, and 
intolerably conceited; because he 
spluttered, blustered, and disputed, 
screaming all the while like a pig 
with a knife in his throat.” 

If I have thus far rather freel 
alluded to these instances of English 
uncharitableness, it was only because 
these pages were intended for Eng- 
lish readers; not that I would by 
any means infer that the inhabitants 
of other countries are at all free 
from even worse unneighbourly feel- 
ings. 

The French, for instance, are cer- 
tainly more violent in their manner 
of evincing their dislike to the Eng- 
lish ; and I would not hesitate to 
affirm that it were impossible to find 
two Englishmen, even in the last 
stage of intoxication, capable of offer- 
ing a stranger such a wanton and 
dastardly insult as we all lately read 
was perpetrated on the person of an 
unoffending Englishman by two non- 
commissioned officers of a provincial 
French garrison. 

Neither does a Frenchman shew 
any greater cordiality towards any of 
his continental neighbours, though 
he may have no reason to apprehend 
any rivalry on their part—though no 
reminiscences of Agincourt or Wa- 
terloo may contribute to aggravate 
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his ill will or gall his wounded 
vanity. Nay, his animosity against 
aliens is so comprehensive as to 
include even such of his countrymen 
as have the misfortune to be domi- 
ciled too close upon the borders, so 
that a Provencal, a Gascon, or an 
Alsatian, are less welcome in Paris, 
because the one is said to be tainted 
with Italian perfidy and duplicity, 
the other with Spanish bigotry and 
ferocity, the last with German dulness 
and stupidity. 

With equal modesty and gene- 
rosity, the German, in his ew 
songs of Vaterland, claims all truth, 
frankness, and honesty, as his own 
birthright—the Italian, strangely 
mistaking the past for the present, 
still believes himself foremost in the 
rank of nations; and even the Portu- 
guese, the very people whom Byron 
styled, 

“ Poor paltry slaves,” 
and to whom he grudged the very 
air they breathe, and the sun that 
shines upon them; even the Portu- 
guese have their national saying to 
the purpose, “that there is not as 
fine a race in existence as theirs.” 

What more ? Even the Americans, 
who are, properly speaking, no na- 
tion, since they have no language or 
literature, no thought or feeling of 
their own, and ought, therefore, to 
be contented with imitating the good 
qualities of their British brethren, 
instead of exaggerating the bad ones, 
are, however, only in as far willing to 
allow these latter a pre-eminence 
over the other European tribes, the 
better to enhance their own claims 
as the “ smartest nation in creation :” 
“ The Britishers lick all the world, 
and we lick the Britishers.” 

But should England stoop to vie 
with other countries in such a paltry 
war of petty rancours and jealousies, 
of blind prejudice and narrow-minded 
vanity? We may understand that 
the remembrance of recent defeat, or 
the stress of political circumstances, 
may rouse the resentment of an op- 
pressed people against the conquering 
race, although the latter may perhaps 
only be a passive instrument in the 
hands of a common tyrant. We may 
sympathise with, though we would 
not justify, the feeling of the Pole or 
Lombard, cursing from the depth of 
their heart the Russian and Austrian 
soldiery, that forge their chains and 
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ride rough-shod over them, with that 
blind instinct which makes the viper 
turn its wrath against the stone that 
crushed it. 

But England, the subduer of men 
and elements, which has so little to 
envy and nothing to fear, should 
England cherish any sentiment but 
of the warmest sympathy? What 
in other countries is the effect of 
wounded pride, of actual suffering, 
or of wretched vanity, is in England, 
in many instances, the consequence 
of arrant ignorance. The people of 
these islands have, by their natural 
position and by political circum- 
stances, too long and too often been 
cut off from all intercourse with the 
rest of the civilised world. “ Every 
passer-by,” said a clever Parisian, 
“throws a stone at us, and the 
friendly or hostile admonitions of our 
neighbours cannot be wholly thrown 
away upon us.” England is as yet 
in a great measure unknown ground 
to the continental people ; and, not- 
withstanding frequent commercial in- 
tercourse and unceasing travel, the 
English understand as little about 
their neighbours as honest John Bull 
knew about that great gentleman 
whose name met him as an universal 
answer to all his inquiries. 

The English have learned to ap- 
preciate the talents of a restaurateur 
of the Palais Royal; they have im- 
ported Italian singers and French 
dancers; they have naturalised the 
Polka and Mazourca; the vol-au- 
vent and the paté de foie-gras. For 
all such luxuries they have a truly 
Roman spirit of assimilation. But, 
on all matters concerning the social 
and moral spirit of other nations, 
they are often apt to shew but very 
little power of abstraction or discri- 
mination. It would seem as if there 
were for them, properly speaking, no 
traits of national character. No 
matter how much a Spaniard or an 
Italian may fret at the idea of being 
identified with a Frenchman ; no mat- 
ter how justly a German can claim 
brotherhood rather with the Saxon 
of Britain than with the Celt of Gaul; 
no matter! In the mind of the half- 
educated Briton the world is still 
inhabited by two rival races. All 
that is not English must be French. 
Mankind are still represented by 
those two primeval prototypes—Bull 
and Nongtongpaw. 

















In our last article we treated some- 
what at large on fruits, coffee, and 
sweetmeats. In the present paper 
we mean to say a few words on the 
different conserves and preserves of 
the last century, and then to come at 
once to the subjects of liqueurs and 
wines, from which we have too long 
delayed. Towards 1700, the Jews 
of the French West India Islands had 
learned the art of preserving the 
husks and flowers of the cassia. This 
was an exceedingly agreeable sweet- 
meat, and presented the additional 
advantage of being a gentle aperient. 
Much of this conjiture was exported 
to France, and to other parts of Eu- 
rope; but, when the Jews were 
driven from the islands by the im- 
politic and intolerant proceedings of 
the court, they carried the secret 
along with them, and the mode and 
manner of preparing the cassia sweet- 
meat has been since lost. Among 
the fashionable conserves of the two 
last centuries may be reckoned con- 
serves of roses, violets, orange, and 
jasmin-flowers, lettuce-root, green 
fennel, &c. The first was esteemed 
an excellent “sap -ig against in- 
fected air; the second, according to 
the account of De Serres, was so 
highly prized, that it was called bouche 
d’ange. Of the fennel, toothpicks 
were formed, and these were stuck 
at table into the conserved fruits, so 
that each guest might obtain one. 
Since the Revolution of 1789 it has 
been the custom of the canaille to 
pick their teeth with their forks. 
Pastilles, made of the iris flower, 
sugar, musk, and essence of roses, 
were, according to Dr. Dubois also, 
introduced at dessert. Besides the 
confitures au sucre, the names of which 
we have just given, there were others 
of an inferior quality, which many 
preferred, because they were not so 
dear. The best among these latter 
were the confitures au miel; there 
were, also, confitures made of the must 
of wine, and of boiled wine. These, 
according to De Serres, were the least 
esteemed, and were only presented 
to gens de moyenne étoffe. There 
was, also, in those days a species of 
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conserye, or sweetmeat, called rai- 
sinée. This was unknown to the 
ancients, and was the produce of 
black grapes. Having taken out the 
pips, and then bruised them with 
the hands, or in a pestle and mortar, 
they were put on the fire in a 
caldron, and mixed with a little 
salt and water. When they were 
boiled down to two-thirds of the 
quantity, they were passed through 
a tammy, as a purée is. About 
seventy or cighty years ago, the 
confitures that were made at Metz 
and Verdun had a great repute. 
The memoir of M. Turgot, furnished 
to the Duke of Burgundy, says, 
welles se transportaient par toute 
a France et dans toute I Eu- 
rope. The aniseed of Verdun was 
at this time much esteemed. Salads 
of lemon, pomegranate, hops, olives, 
Bon Chrétien pears, of parsley, peat, 
and of purslain, were then also com-< 
mon. 

It was not till about a century ago 
that the usage of hydromel at dinner 
and dessert altogether ceased. In 
the thirteenth century this beverage 
was made by adding twelve pints of 
water to one of honey; but it was 
then so insipid and flat, that aromatic 
herbs, foreign and domestic, were 
added to give it pungency. Hydro- 
mel thus prepared was called bo- 
gerase, borgerafre, or borgeraste. In 
the monkish houses it was used as a 
treat on feast-days. In the coutumes 
of the order of Cluni it is called 
potus dulcissimus. The clergy, in 
those days, had, like the laity, their 
periods of festivity and rejoicing, and 
it was natural that they should at 
such seasons make use of the relish- 
ing beverages adopted by the laity. 
We read in the life of St. Samson, 
bishop of Dol, that the monastery 
from which the holy man was pro- 
moted to the episcopate had a drink 
peculiar to itself, composed of the 
juices of herbs, and which was daily 
used after chanting time. It was 
served with a species of light dessert ; 
and the legend carefully remarks 
that it was adopted solely with a 
view to health. In the repasts of 
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the northern nations, beer was always 
served with dessert, and, even in the 
present day, in Hamburg, Lubeck, 
Altona, Kiel, Dantzic, and many 
other of the northern parts of Ger- 
many, nuts and ale are considered a 
rare treat. It is a mistaken notion 
to think that beer is a modern be- 
verage, or that its use is exclusively 
confined to England. The Egyptians 
had two sorts of beer, one called 
zythus, the other curmi, or carmi. 
Belon, in his Observations sur les 
Singularités trouvées en Grece et en 
Asie, inclines to the opinion that the 
curmi was made with the whole grain, 
and that the zythus was, like the 
posca of the Latins, a species of orgeat, 
made with the flour of the grains, 
which was kept in paste and diluted 
for the occasion. The ancient Gauls 
knew but two beverages, wine and 
beer. The use which they made of beer 
is attested by Diodorus Siculus, by 
Athenzxus, by Theophrastus, and by 
Pliny. Diodorus and Theophrastus 
state that the Gauls called their beer 
zythus. If this be true, it is not im- 
— that they received from the 
igyptians both the name and the 
beverage. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the insensate order which 
Domitian gave, to tear up all the 
vines in Gaul, rendered the use of 
beer but the more general. Nor did 
the permission of Probus to replant 
the vine cause a more general use of 
the juice of the grape; for, about 
eighty years after his reign, the Em- 
peror Julian complains of the gene- 
ral use of beer, and even condescends 
to brew an epigram against the bitter 
and wholesome beverage. To Probus, 
however, every lover of wine is in- 
debted. The wines of Burgundy, 
Champagne, and even Tokay, owe 
to him their existence.* Speaking 
of this emperor, Crevier says,— 

«« Je m’étonnerais que ce prince n’eiit 
pas été célébré par les buveurs comme un 
nouveau Bacchus, si les buveurs étoient 
savans.t Ii prit soin lui-méme de faire 
planter en vigne par les soldats le mont 
Alma prés de Sermim sa patrie, et le 
mont d’or dans la moesie supérieure, et 
il donna ces vignobles aux habitans du 
pays, en les chargeant du soin et des 
frais de la culture.” 


Julian, on the contrary, affected, 


* Eutropius. 


$ Julian in Misopogon, p. 359. 
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or followed, sobriety, disdained the 
use of beer, and, though he praises 
the severe and simple manners of his 
beloved Paris, ony Qidnvy Asuxsriay,} yet 
he austerely chides the intemperance 
of the Gauls, while admitting the 
excellence of their vines. ‘That the 
vines were rare in his time, and wine 
dear, is plain from the fact that the 
Parisians of that early day were in 
the habit of drinking beer, as the 
middle classes of England do in the 
year of grace, 1844. Thus, 1500 
years ago, to speak in round num- 
bers, the Parisians commenced their 
repasts with beer, and finished with 
wine. The custom still subsists 
both in England, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, though it may be said to be 
nearly fallen into disuse in France. 
At the table of the Burgundian 
kings it was customary to serve both 
wine and cider at the same time; and 
if Thierri, king of Burgundy, drank 
both wine and cider at the same 
meal, who will deny that the French 
kings may not have drunk wine and 
beer? Charlemagne, in his capitu- 
lary de villis, directs that among the 
workmen to be employed on his 
farms there shall be some who know 
how to make beer. It is aremarkable 
fact, that the fairest and most favoured 
countries of the earth—the countries 
producing the best wines, Greece, 
Gaul, Italy, and Spain—have simul- 
taneously used beer. The council of 
Aix-la-Chapelle regulated the quan- 
tity of beer and wine which should 
be consumed by both sexes in reli- 
gious houses. In a rich house, situ- 
ated in an abundant wine-country, 
each regular canon was daily allowed 
five pounds’ weight of wines, and 
each chanoinesse three. If it were a 
country not thickly studded with 
vines, the allowance was three pounds 
of wine with three of beer for the 
canon, and two of beer and two of 
wine for the chunoinesse. There were 
brew-houses in all the ancient monas- 
teries. In going through Picardy, 
Normandy, and Brittany, even in our 
own day, the spot where the brew- 
house formerly existed is always 
shewn. When the monks drank 
beer they were wise enough to brew 
it themselves, and were not tributary 
to the Barclays, Meuxs, Calverts, 


t Hist. des Empereurs, tom. ii. 

















Guinesses, Basses, and Hodsons of the 

day. Within the walls of the con- 
vent were the ovens, the vats, and 
even the mills necessary for the grain. 
There exists a charter of Henry I. 
(1042) in favour of the monastery of 
Montreuil-sur-Mer, by which the 
monarch grants to that house two of 
those mills cerevisiae usthus deservientes. 
In our own country the custom of 
brewing in religious houses survived 
the Reformation, and the beer of 
Trinity and Christchurch is now 
just as good as it was in the time of 
William of Wykeham, Archbishop 
Chichele, Hugh de Balsham, or Wil- 
liam Bateman, bishop of Norwich. 

As the number of vineyards in- 
creased in France, the use of beer 
diminished, until it became, at length, 
uncommon to see it at the table of a 
layman. In the thirteenth century 
that very Paris, which under the 
Emperor Julian had scarcely any 
other beverage than beer, could hardly 
count a brewer. But the fraternity 
who delight in gentian, cocculus In- 
dicus, mazerain, liquorice-root, and 
grains of paradise, again appeared in 
numbers towards 1428. ‘The author 
of the Journal de Paris, composed 
under the reigns of Charles V1. and 
VIL, attributes this descent from 
wine to beer to the oppressive taxa- 
tion and heavy exactions of Charles 
VI. Among the memoirs furnished 
to the Duke of Burgundy in 1698 by 
the different intendants of the king- 
dom, on the state of France, the 
memoir of the intendant of Paris re- 
marks that the misery and distress of 
the people had considerably dimi- 
nished the commerce of wine in his 
district ; whilst the consumption of 
beer, on the contrary, increased in 
proportion, so that in the same year 
the brewers had consumed 80,000 
setiers (the setier was twelve bushels) 
of barley, without counting the corn 
employed for white beer. At this 
period beer in France was made of 
barley and rye, but meslin, corn, 
vetches, and lentils, were also added. 
The seeds or flowers of hops were 
added only when wheat or barley 
was used. 

The usage of hops was entirely 
unknown to the ancient Gauls, and 
how they, under these circumstances, 
contrived to keep their beer is a 
secret lost to us moderns. In the 
thirteenth century the French had a 
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better species of double beer, which 
they called godale, probably from 
the English words good ale, or the 
Frisian gut ael. The wisest of men 
has said “ There is nothing new under 
the sun;” and a further illustration 
of the truth of this remark is afforded 
by the fact, that even thus early the 
Parisian brewers were accustomed to 
put spices, bay-leaves, and pitch, into 
their beer to give it flavour. The 
statutes of Boileve, exclusively meant 
for brewers, say that these practices 
ne sont ne bonnes ne loyaur. 
Some there were who, according to 
Charles Etiene, added tares to the 
beer, at the risk of rendering the 
beverage not only intoxicating, but 
dangerous. But, as if to excuse this 
Parisian practice, the author adds, 
“The English mix in their beer 
sugar, cinnamon, and cloves, and 
wards clarify it.” Schookius, who 
wrote in 1661, tells us that it was the 
custom to salt the beer at Minden, in 
Westphalia; and that, in Flanders, 
they added, besides the hops, the 
bay-leaf, gentian, sage, lavender, and 
clary, which is, after all, a species of 
sage. 

There was a more agreeable beer, 
which was made sweeter with honey, 
and which was much in yogue im 
France among the rich. In Ger- 
many no other beer was drunk, and 
it became so popular in that country, 
that it was forbidden to penitents, 
excepting on the Sunday, because, 
says the Council of Worms, “it was 
too voluptuous a drink.” Thissweeter 
beer prevailed in France till the end 
of the sixteenth century, when Ji- 
queurs & l’eau de vie became the rage. 
The beer-brewers, not wishing to be 
behindhand, tried to make a species 
of liqueur out of their beer - vats. 
They produced an article called @ 
l’ambre, in which there was a de- 
coction of coriander seeds, and an- 
other a la framboise ; but neither of 
these were successful. The beer of 
Cambrai was the best Continental 
beer in the sixteenth century, but it 
is beaten in the nineteenth by the 
brown beer of Bavaria, the white beer 
of Berlin, and the Alembique of Brus- 
sels. It is in no respect wonderful 
that the inhabitant of the more 
northern regions should excel in this 
beverage the native of the sweet 
south. The German, the Fleming, 


the Dutchman, who drinks beer, and 
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beer only, wishes it strong, nourish- 
ing, and malty; the Parisian, on the 
contrary, whose ordinary drink is 
wine, and who resorts to beer as we 
do in warm weather to soda water, 
pop, and ginger beer, merely requires 
that the liquor shall be light, brisk, 
sparkling, and agreeable. We have 
no means of knowing the number of 
brewers in Paris at present, but there 
were forty 100 years ago, who annual- 
ly made about 75,000 muids of beer 
(the muid is 300 pints). Little more 
than half a century back there were 
but 23 brewers in Paris, of whom 
the revolutionary Santerre was the 
most celebrated in the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. On the 10th of August he 
became commandant of the National 
Guard; on the 11th of December, 
he conducted Louis XVI. to the 
bar of the National Convention ; and 
on the 2list of January, 1793, he 
commanded with Berryer the troops 
that were present at the execution of 
this unfortunate prince. It was the 
brewer Santerre who interrupted the 
monarch when he essayed to speak 
from the scaffold, and who caused 
his sovereign’s voice to be drowned 
by beat of drum. ‘There is, or was, 
just as brawling a brewer in Ireland, 
a few months ago, one Daniel O’Con- 
nell, the only differences between him 
and Santerre being, that the latter, in 
fighting against the Royalists, whe- 
ther at La Vendée or Paris, always 
exposed his worthless person. San- 
terre also brewed tolerable tipple ; 
while O’Connell’s XX is base swipes, 
only fit for hog-wash. That there 
are now as many brewers in Paris as 
there were a century ago may be 
well doubted. At the peace in 1815, 
a number of English and Scotch 
brewers went over, and entered into 
brewery speculations in Paris and 
the provinces ; but the greater num- 
ber of these were wholly ruined, and 
repented, when too late, of their 
short-sighted imprudence. 

In seasons of dearth, the Paris 
brewers were forbidden, by ordon- 
nance, to make beer. Ordonnances of 
the Prévét de Paris appeared to this 
effect in 1415, and again in 1482. 
An arrét of the council renewed this 
interdiction in 1693, and two others 
of the parliament to a like effect ap- 
peared in 1709 and 1740. 

We will now say a word or two 
on cider. According to the ac- 
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counts of some modern writers, it is 
not more than four centuries since 
cider has been introduced into 
France. Be thisasit may, provincial 
academies in all parts of Normandy, 
Brittany, and the higher Pyrenees, 
have agitated the question for years 
and years together de origine cidrt, and 
it seems now to be agreed by these 
men, or literati, that the invention 
is due to the Biscayans, who taught 
the natives of Barbary to fabricate it, 
who, in their turn, taught the art to 
the Normans. It is certain, if we 
are to believe Du Perron, that when 
the Normans, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, had not sufficient cider for 
their own consumption, they drew 
the supply from Biscay; but long 
before the period contended for either 
by Normans or Biscayans cider was 
drunk at the table of the French 
kings of the first race. 

In France, the best ciders are 
produced in the Pays de Caux, in the 
Valley d’Auge, and in the beautiful 
country of the Cotentin. Francis I. 
in passing by Morsalines in 1532, 
found the cider so good, that he pur- 
chased a considerable quantity, of 
which he drank so long as the pro- 
vision lasted. The finest cider in 
England, taken in the gross, is made 
in Herefordshire ; -but there is a par- 
ticular kind made in Somersetshire 
which, for softness, fulness, and vel- 
vety flavour, surpasses the Here- 
fordshire cider. It is called by the 
extraordinary name of Cocky Gee. 
The best cider in France goes by as 
extraordinary a cognomen. It is 
called the Cue-Noué, and is pro- 
nounced by Chas. Etienne une- 
qualled for softness, bouguet, and 
beauty of colour. There was a col- 
lege in Oxford in our younger days, 
two of the fellows of which used to 
yearly obtain hogsheads of this 
Cocky Gee cider from an old a & 
man in Somersetshire, who made the 
liquor from the produce of his own 
orchard. Never was there a more 
delicious beverage. Full-flavoured, 
soft, creamy, yet vigorous, we pre- 
ferred it to any champagne it has 
ever been our good fortune to drink, 
and we have Sek of the best, not 
only in the heart of Champagne, but 
in every capital in Europe. 

Of perry, it is not necessary we 
should say much, as it has a great 
affinity to champagne. The pious 
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Radegonde, according to the legend, 
drank perry water to mortify herself. 
The three best species of perry are 
made with the Poire de Ciré, the 
Robert, and Carisi. The first does not 
keep, the second flies to the head, and 
the third, though it has the same effect, 
is renowned for its strength, lim- 
pidity, and muscadel flavour. We 
remember having seen a fat, rolling- 
voiced, rollicking, good-humoured 
barrister eat a Banbury cake, and 
drink a bottle of this last-mentioned 
perry at the railway-station at Steven- 
ton some three or four months ago. 
The effect was strange. ‘Ten minutes 
after he got into the train, he was 
loud and loquacious, but within 
twenty minutes he sank into a le- 
thargic slumber, and awoke com- 
plaining of heat and headach. Two 
centuries and a half ago this country 
imported much cider and perry from 
Normandy. About the same period, 
great quantities were sent to Paris 
from the provinces ; but, so soon as it 
was perceived that the cabaretiers 
made use of it to adulterate their 
wines, the use of the beverage was 
forbidden. 

When will this plaguy fellow come 
to what he has to say about Liqueurs 
and wines? we think we hear the 
reader say. Softly, gently, reader ; 
pazienza, as the Italians say. We 
are about to resume where we broke 
off. In 1704, when Louis XIV. 
suppressed the community of ii- 
monadiers, establishing in their stead 
150 privileged persons, an ordon- 
nance pointed out what liqueurs it 
was lawful to sell. These were 
la fenouillette, le Vatté, Uorange, 
Cette, Geniévre and millefleurs. The 
first fabric of liqueurs which had any 
extensive renown was that of Mont- 
pellier. It may be well imagined 
that a cit which had so long been 
celebrated as a school of medicine 
had eminent chymists and distilla- 
teurs; but, when these acquired a re- 
nown as liquorists, they reposed on 
their success, became careless, and in 
the end were justly supplanted by 
others. Lorraine succeeded to the 
renown of the Mons Puellarum, or 
Montpellier. This was chiefly owing 
to the decoction of one Solmini, pro- 
bably an Italian, who, about a cen- 
tury ago, pretended to have in- 


* See Traité des Alimens de Lémery. 


vented a liqueur which he called 
parfait amour. This, however, was 
no new invention at all; it was 
but ratafias of fruits and nuts, 
the eau de cédrat of the Sieur la 
Faveur of Montpellier, which this 
worthy had disguised by giving it a 
red tinge, by means of cochineal. 
The brothers Bosserrant succeeded 
Solmini, but they were quite in the 
Charley Wright line, and produced 
a cheap and inferior article, which 
had for a season a vogue. But the 
imposition was soon found out, and 
the reputation of the brothers was 
lost as speedily as it was acquired. 
In the country parts of France, most 
of the grocers sold, and still sell, ra- 
tafias fabricated by themselves, but 
they are, one and all, poor stuff. At 
Beaumont and Neuilly, in the en- 
virons of Paris, were two ratafia- 
makers who had great success. The 
Neuilly man made a considerable 
fortune, and built a country house, in 
which he caused to be engraved this 
inscription, Ex liquido solidum. This 
is almost as good as the Irish dis- 
tiller who made a large fortune by 
smuggling, and built a magnificent 
house which he called Sans souci. 
A brother in the trade, who had been 
less fortunate because more honest, 
built a small modest box nearly op- 
posite, which he called Sans six 
sous. To return, however to ra- 
tafias. These are certainly the liqueurs 
which are preferably adopted in all 
ménages bourgeois, because, being but 
infusions of flowers or fruits, they 
are the cheapest, and the most easily 
made. The most popular ratafia in 
France is the black currant, a re- 
nown which it owes in a great mea- 
sure to the praises bestowed on it by 
Lémery,* who thus speaks of it :— 
“C’est un élixir trés excellent, et 
trés propre 4 entretenir la santé. Il est 
trés bon pour les hydropiques dissout 
les pierres, fait sortir le gravier, guérit 
toutes les fiévres tierces, quartes, con- 
tinues. Il presérve du vomissement sur 
la mer, et du scorbut de la bouche. Il 
fait sortir la petite vérole, la rougeole, le 
pourpre, et toutes les maladies con- 
tagieuses. Il prévient la goutte, et pu- 
rifie merveilleusement le sang ; c’est un 
antidote contre tous les poisons et pi- 
qires de bétes vénimeuses. Il est bon 
pour les coliques, les dyssenteries, les 
maux et duretés de la rate. II fortifie 
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l’estomach, chasse les vents, réjouit le 
cerveau, guérit les migraines et les maux 
de téte. Il est bon pour toutes les mala- 
dies des femmes, méme en couche. Il 
facilitte l’accouchement. Quand on en 
use habituellement, on n'a presque rien a 
craindre de l’apoplexie ni de la paralysie. 
Tl n’y a point de maladie qu'il ne sou- 
lage ni ne prévienne. Son effet dans 
les plaies est plus prompt que celui du 
baume du Pérou. On ena donné a des 
chevaux trés malades, qui ont été guéris 
en trés peu de temps,” &c. 


Although the French of the me- 
tropolis are disenchanted of their 
passion for black currant ratafia, yet 
it maintains its popularity in the pro- 
vinces. 

The Liqueurs of the French West 
India Islands obtained a great re- 
nown in the last century. These 
liqueurs were strong and ardent, 
and required to be kept a long time 
before they were generally used. 
One of the most renowned makers of 
these liqueurs was the widow Anfoux, 
of Martinique, who ultimately came 
to Paris. It was plain, however, 
that it was “distance” that “ lent 
enchantment” to her distilling ; for 
no sooner had she settled in the Rue 
Montmartre, than her decoctions, in- 
fusions, and brewings, began to pall 
on the taste of the Parisians. Before 
the first French Revolution, liqueurs 
were divided into two classes. The 
first might be called essences ; they 
bore the name of oily liquors, for 
they were, in fact, thick and oily: 
the second class were, in opposition 
to these, called dry. The inventor 
of the oily liquors was a Doctor Si- 
gogne, who, by the application of 
boiled sugar and saffron, sought to 
render the liqueurs which he pro- 
duced more soft, velvety, and unctu- 
ous. In this he perfectly succeeded, 
and Lar tag ooge ad hit upon the happy 
name for his brewing of l’huile de 
Vénus. This liqueur had a pro- 
digious success; some notions of 
which may be formed from the fact, 
that, after the death of the inventor, 
small packages of it were sold at 
private sales at the rate of three 
and four louis a pint. The first dis- 
tillateur liquoriste who acquired a re- 
putation in Paris was Le Liévre, 
then La Serre, and afterwards a Sieur 
Omfroi. Whether this latter worthy 
was any relative of our learned 
friend, Labbeius Charles, who lately 
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went down to oppose the Duke of 
Marlborough’s son, or Mr. Alder- 
man Humfrey, we know not, nor do 
wesay. The most renowned liqueur of 
our West India Islands was the eau 
des Barbades. A very small bottle 
of this used to sell for a louis d’or, 
but the price, as well as the fiery 
nature of the article, caused it to 
sink in public favour. The Dutch 
invented cinnamon water, créme de 
girofle, and créme de canelle, when 
they were the exclusive possessors of 
the Spice Islands, and also Curucoa, 
which is now produced in great 
quantities in Luxembourg (pre- 
viously to the Belgian revolution of 
1830 a Dutch town) and Amster- 
dam. The créme de girofle is a de- 
lightful Ugqueur, and is said by a 
writer in the Magazine of Domestic 
Economy to be excellent for singers, 
when suffering under relaxation of 
the throat. It is made by adding 
forty drops of oil of cloves to a quart 
of spirits of wine and a quart of 
syrup, with as much of red colouring 
matter as will impart a good colour. 
Créme de canelle is also an agreeable 
liqueur, and beneficial to the dyspep- 
tic, by warming the stomach, and 
giving increased action to that organ. 

Curagoa is one of the very best of 
liqueurs. The finest is made at Lux- 
embourg and Amsterdam ; but, if the 
frugal housekeeper cannot afford the 
expense of the genuine article, he 
may resort to a receipt contained in 
the second volume of the Magazine 
of Domestic Economy. As, how- 
ever, we have not tried this receipt 
ourselves, we do not vouch for its 
perfection. 

The tincture and pod of vanilla is 
much used in France in flavouring as 
well as colouring liqueurs. ‘The 
créme de vaniile is not an unplea- 
sant cordial, and is stomachic, and 
slightly stimulant. 

Ireland invented that 
burning beverage called  scubac, 
shubach, or usquebaugh. This li- 
queur, called usquebaugh, or schu- 
bagh, had its birth in the sweet, 
clean, neat, little town of Drog-hé- 
da, or, as it was called in the time 
of Cromwell, Tredagh. It was at 
the fair of this beautiful town, so 
well described by Micky Titmarsh, 
that an ancestor of his own, in a no- 
ble lyric, recorded his meeting with 


Paddeen O’Rafferty. The words of 
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this piece are at once mirthful and 
melancholy; and old Thady Tit- 
marsh, of Killbellyowen Castle, after 
the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, 
did not only compose the words of 
his divine ditty, but set them to mu- 
sic himself on the Neapolitan bag- 
pipes, after he had swallowed three 
noggins of schubagh. That is more 
than his great-great-grandson could 
do, though the boy is a very clever 
fellow. He is now shooting among 
the Moors, not of Scotland, but of 
Barbary, and singing, peradventure 
over a cup of arrack, in his merriest 
mood, the words and music of his 
great ancestor,—a composer not only 
of music, but of punch, as, indeed, in 
one sense, is his descendant. Here are 
the opening words of the lyric: “ As 
I was going to the fair of Drogheda, 
who should I meet but Paddeen 
O’Rafferty ?” But what is this schu- 
bach, or Drogheda usquebaugh ? 
asks a little red-nosed drysalter, 
whom we heard lustily calling out 
on board a Herne Bay steamer a few 
days ago, “ Waiter! where is them 
carrots ?” What in Heaven’s name 
is the schubagh, says the little gour- 
met of Gutter Lane? for they never 
give it at ward or parish dinners, nor 
did we get it the other day at a trade- 
feed at Lovegrove’s. Listen, my 
dear sir, and you shall hear that 
schubagh is a decoction of barley, 
tinged with an infusion of saffron, 
sweetened with sugar, to which is 
added spirits of wine, to give it 
strength. It is the strongest and 
most fiery of cordials, and is only fit 
tipple for a Gueber or an above- 
proof Repealer, like Tom Steele. 
Schubagh was early counterfeited in 
France, and the counterfeit may, by 
a species of contradiction, be said to 
have surpassed the original. Many 
new ingredients were added, as mace, 
clove, cinnamon, jujubes, aniseed, 
juniper-leaves, &e.; but, notwith- 
standing this addition and improve- 
ment, this beverage never became a 
favourite in France, though it had 
subsequently some repute at Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Revel, and Riga. 

To Ireland we are also indebted 
for raspberry and black currant whis- 
ky, a teaspoonful of both of which 
may be taken when ten years in 
bottle. 

The eau cordiale of Colladon, a 
famous physician of Geneva, was 


composed of the essential oil of 
lemons, extracted by expression, rec- 
tified spirits of wine, sugar, and eau 
de mélisse. ‘This liqueur is reported 
to have been the most salubrious and 
agreeable of any in the category ; 
but the price of it was so excessive, 
even during the life of the inventor, 
that it was but little consumed. 

The eau de vie d’Andaye is a pure 
and simple brandy; but the slight 
taste of fennel, which is communi- 
cated to it in distillation, places it in 
the rank of liqueurs. It was in the 
month of September, 1837, that 
having crossed over the Bidassoa in 
a fordable part, running the risk of 
being mistaken by the Carlists for a 
Christino, that we sat down under 
the shadow of the town of Irun, and 
within view of Andaye itself, to eat of 
a Dutch cheese, a shallot, some cresses, 
and a crust of the beautifully white 
bread of Spain. We washed down 
this homely fare with a glass of the 
far-famed eau de vie d’ Andaye, di- 
luted with the water of a rill which 
ran ripplingly over the pebbles be- 
neath our feet; and, whether from 
the exercise, the purity of the air, 
the tranquil stillness of the place, 
rendered more fearfully still by the 
reverberation of a stray shot in the 
distance, we thought the fare deli- 
cious, and relished the brandy as the 
most vinous and cordial drop we had 
ever tasted. Mentioning this in the 
summer of the following year to a 
West India gentleman in the Quarry 
Walk of Shrewsbury, and who is a 
great gourmet, dnnak a point-blank 
realist and matter-of-fact man, he 
replied, “ There’s no delusion in it ; 
and neither the air, the scenery, nor 
the exercise, had any thing to do with 
the matter. It is the pure quality 
and excellence of the brandy alone 
that gave to the beverage so intense 
a relish, as I shall prove to you. A 
week ago I dined with Earl Talbot 
at Ingestrie. There was a large 
party ; it was a diner d’apparat, with 
turtle, venison, and all the delica- 
eacies of the season. Half-a-dozen 
liqueurs were produced ; but last of 
all, some eau de vie d’ Andaye, which 
the host declared had been in the 
cellar since 1796, a period of forty- 
two years. Now it was nine o'clock 
when this was produced, and my 
taste was somewhat palled from the 
multitude of good things, both solids 
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and fiuids, of which I had tasted ; 
yet, whether from age or frequent 
rectification, I never tasted any thing 
so delicious, so that your theory falls 
to the ground.” We did not argue 
matter with so polite a gentleman, 
and so gave in at once. 

In the island of Ré, it is said, brandy 
is prepared exactly by the same pro- 
cess as at Andaye; but, though we 
have sailed by this island, it has 
never been our fate to taste of the 
produce of its distillation. 

The eau de vie de Dantzic is 
simply brandy rectified, with the ad- 
dition of aniseed and goldbeater’s 
leaf. This liqueur is not much used 
here, but it is in great request in 
Paris. The receipt for making it is 
as follows: To one quart of spirits 
of wine, add twelve drops of oil of 
aniseed, six of oil of cinnamon, three 
of oil of roses, and eight of oil of 
citron ; mix with it a quart of syrup, 
filter it, and, when bottling, mix 
with goldbeater’s leaf cut into little 
bits. 

Maraschino is the produce ofa wild 
cherry, common in the territory of 
Zara in Dalmatia. For a long suc- 
cession of years the Dalmatians only 
made a species of cherry-wine of their 
fruit ; but they afterwards extracted 
a brandy from them, and ultimately 
a liqueur, which was so perfect and 

pular, that before the rst French 

Revolution the senate of Venice kept 
the sale of the precious beverage in 
its own hands. Some of the frontier 
French provinces of Alsace, Lorraine, 
and Dauphiné, endeavoured to ex- 
tract from the same species of cherr 
a brandy called kirchwasser. With 
this they essayed but in vain to imi- 
tate the maraschino of Zara. 

There are many ratafias, essences, 
waters, and syrups, produced in 
France as liqueurs which we have not 
space to touch on,—as ratafia d’an- 
gélique, de flore, de fleurs d’ orange, 
de grenade, eau divine, cordiale 
du chasseur nuptiale, §c.; but it 
would be unjust not to mention the 
noyau, the anisette de Bordeaux and 
the absinthe. The noyau is one of 
the most pleasing, but also one of the 
most pernicious liquors when taken 
to excess. It is chiefly made of the 
kernels of apricots and peaches, which 
contain a vast quantity of prussic 
acid. Orange-flower water and tri- 
turated vanille are also ingredients. 
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A very small liqueur-glass of this 
cordial is a pleasing thing enough 
after fruit or coffee, but the portion 
taken should be small, nay, of the 
infiniment petits. ‘There is a pink as 
well as white noyeau, but the latter 
is to be preferred. 

Bordeaux is famous for its anisette ; 
and this Zigueur is not a bad carmina- 
tive for gouty old men, and fat, 
sempiternal women, who have daugh- 
ters married, and grand -daughters 
budding into beauty. The name 
of Marie Brissart as a manufacturer 
of anisette has attained a European 
reputation. 

The absinthe is an excellent tonic 
and stomachic. It is an infusion of 
wormwood, and is an especially fa- 
vourite liguewr with critics and re- 
viewers. 

The English liqueurs are few. We 
should, however, be doing a great 
injustice to our own taste and to a 
most learned liquorist, did we not 
mention the cherry bounce of Hoff- 
man and Son of 3 Bishopsgate With- 
in, which sells at 8s. or 9s. the pint. 
The article seems set down at a high 
figure, to use the cant word of the 
trade ; but let any connoisseur taste 
it, and say whether, after having done 
so, it is not dog cheap at the money. 
This beverage has an immense sale 
at Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; 
but it is, if possible, still more popular 
up the Mofussil, which means up the 
country in Hindostannee as O’Shaug- 
nessy means coffee-house in Persia, 
according to Professor Wilson. We 
wish some one would send us a small 
case of it, to beguile the tedium of a 
long journey, as we cannot just now 
afford 


“The short sweet odour at a vast ex- 
pense.” 


Rum ratafia, rum shrub, pine-ap- 
ple rum, and brandy shrub, are all 
good things, but none of them are so 
excellent as Hoffmann’s bounce ; in- 
deed we should bounce ourselves if 
we said otherwise. As to the pub- 
lic-house cordials called purl, cream 
of the valley, &c. we know nothing 
of them, and do not care to speak of 
what we are ignorant. 

It will be seen, from what we have 
stated, that all these liqueurs, with 
whatever fine names they may be 
decorated, have for basis a mixture 
of brandy, sugar, and water, whose 








pantee vary according to the 
ind of liqueur which is to be pre- 
pared. Such aromatic accessaries are 
added as are deemed most proper to 
flatter the taste and the smell; and 
the great talent of a liquorist con- 
sists in the choice and admixture of 
these aromatics, and in the ming- 
ling together such fruits and fla- 
vours as fraternise most fully and 
cordially. ‘The finest aroma in fruit 
and flower will not always suffice, 
however, to produce fine liqueurs. 
Some plants of exquisite natural 
odours produce in distillation indif- 
ferent liqueurs; others there are of 
not so odorous a smell, which form 
the happiest possible combinations. 
‘There are many, for instance, who 
do not like the aroma of the truflle, 
and the perfumer can make little of 
it, yet it furnishes a most agreeable 
ratafia. It must in candour be ad- 
mitted that the French are our mas- 
ters in the art of the liquorist. They 
divide liqueurs into three classes,— 
ordinaires, fines, and surfines. The 
fine and supertine liqueurs are also 
known under the designation of 
crémes and huiles. Oily liqueurs 
should be made thicker than creamy, 
and should pour out like olive-oil. 
Such liquors as go under the names 
of crémes are white, while the oily 
liqueurs should be of the colour of 
olive-oil. Our lively neighbours 
profit by every innocent artifice to 
give a greater vogue to their pro- 
ductions, and christen their cordials 
with the most taking —Why should 
we not say with the most pocket- 
picking names? Thus we have the 
petit lait de Henri Quatre, V'eau des 
braves, U'huile de Vénus, le parfait 
amour, l'eau nuptiale, l'eau vir- 
ginale, §c. the gouttes de Maltes 
of La Moine, and the igueur im- 
périale, and de Pomone of the same 
Sabricant. Many of the liqueurs drunk 
both in England and France are ex- 
ceedingly unwholesome ; and, should 
any of our readers need a cordial or 
stimulant after dinner or with their 
coffee, we would in preference re- 
commend them a small glass of we 
Cognac brandy; but this should be 
obtained from a trustworthy house, 
as the Cognac brandies are adul- 
terated with Spanish or Bordeaux 
brandy of very inferior quality, with 
neutral-flavoured rum, and rectified 
spirits. British brandy bitters are 
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used to fill up the flavour, but com- 
paratively in small quantities, as it is 
exceedingly powerful. The adul- 
terated brandy is usually composed 
of rectified spirits, cassia, carra- 
ways, chamomile - flowers, orange- 
peel, &c. Cherry-laurel water is 
also used to answer the same pur- 
pose as British brandy-bitters, and is, 
indeed, more frequently had recourse 
to, because the quantity of it applied 
does not prevent a trial of the 
strength of the brandy by the hydro- 
meter. ‘The qualities of laurel-water 
are poisonous and pernicious, and the 
extract of almond-cake, prepared by 
keeping a quantity of the cake for a 
long time in spirits of wine, is also a 
noxious ingredient. The almond- 
cake is used to impart to the adul- 
terated brandy a taste resembling the 
kernel flavour which the genuine 
article possesses. ‘The extract of cap- 
sicums and extract of grains of para- 
dise, known in the trade by the name 
of the devil, are also frequently used. 
The extract of capsicums is made by 
putting a quantity of the small East 
India chillies into a bottle of spirits 
of wine, and keeping it closely stop- 
ped fora month. ‘The same process 
is followed in reference to grains of 
paradise, and they are both used to 
impart an appearance of strength. 
They infuse into the spirit a hot, 
pungent, fiery flavour, which no one 
of good taste—no one, indeed, whose 
organs of taste were not vitiated by 
a long indulgence in ardent spirits 
—would at all relish. Colouring of 
burnt sugar is also had recourse to, 
to deepen the colour of the brandy 
rendered too pale by the preceding 
mixtures, and it is further employed 
to answer the same end with rum. 
Saffron, mace, terra japonica, spirits 
of sweet nitre, and prunes, are used 
to improve the flavour of brandy, 
and new brandy is made to look like 
old by the addition of aqua ammo- 
nie. 

On the German liqueurs we have 
not yet touched. The principal among 
these are the Pomeranzen, Wackhol- 
der, and the Kummel. The Pomeran- 
zen is made by adding to a quart of 
spirits of wine ninety drops of oil of 
orange and a quart of the syrup. 

The Wackholder is made by putting 
thirty drops of oil of juniper to a 
quart of spirits of wine, adding a 
quart of the syrup; and Kummel is 
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prepared by adding toa quart of — 
of wine seventy drops of oil of car- 
raways. After it has been shaken 
well, it should be filtered, and it will 
then be fit to bottle. 

We have already intimated an 
opinion that the profuse, or indeed 
the frequent and moderate use of 
liqueurs is to be deprecated; but we 
do not mean to aver that, as an 
agreeable termination to a repast, or 
as a gentle stimulus, inducing the 
stomach to perform its functions 
more kindly, they may not be used 
with advantage. They should, how- 
ever, be taken rarely and sparingly, 
for the particular effect to be looked 
for is a gentle action of the stomach. 
The liqueur, whatever its nature, 
should be taken, as in all foreign 
countries, as a chasse café, immedi- 
ately after the small cup of strong 
coffee, and it should be sipped slowly, 
and allowed to linger on the palate. 

Jean de Milan, a famous physician, 
who wrote in the eighth century and 
addressed his aphorisms to a king of 
England, proclaimed in the following 
verses that nothing should be taken 
after coffee, so excellent was it, and 
for this reason he condemns liqueurs : 
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“ Preludant offs, precludat prandia 
coffe. 

Dulciter invadit, sed duriter ilia rodit. 

Spiritus ex vino quem fundit dextra 
popino.” 


But with all respect to so eminent 
an authority, we think that the oc- 
casional use of a thimbleful of brandy 
bounce after coffee rather beneficial 
than otherwise, for we agree with old 
Lémery * in thinking,— 


‘* These liquors, being taken moderately, 
heat and fortify the stomach, help diges- 
tion, expel wind, allay the cholic, revive 
the spirits, promote the circulation of the 
blood, and recover strength, They give 
half-a-spoonful of it to recover those that 
are fallen into an apoplexy or lethargy, 
and they rub their wrists, breasts, and 
faces, with it.” 

But what, says the patient reader, 
do you say of wines, — French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Sicilian, 
German, —e tutti quanti? Gentle, 
courteous, well-disposed reader, give 
us a little respite for a few days; 
allow us to run down to the sea-side, 
and we will tell you what we think 
of all these wines in the permanent 
pages of Recrna on or about the Ist 
day of November. ‘Till then farewell. 


OF MATTERS MUSICAL AND OF THE ITALIAN OPERA, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


In the last work (published in 1831), 
of Hope, the thrice-renowned author 
of Anastasius, he speaks in terms of 
great contempt of the knowledge 
possessed, and the love of music en- 
tertained, by the English people. In 
one passage he observes, “ While in 
Saeed a spontaneous feeling for 
music is a nonentity, a national me- 
lody a nondescript ; in the Tyrol the 
very bells of the sheep are tuned to 
regular octaves.” We think that this 
too flippant criticism was, even at the 
time it was written, as ill considered 
as it was unjust. Certainly at the 
present moment it does not fairly 
apply at all in either of its branches. 

o address ourselves, in the first in- 
stance, to the latter, as being more 
easily disposed of, because it relates 
to matters of fact, we are bold to say, 
that so far from its being true that 
amongst us national melody is a non- 


descript, there is no country in the 
world more rich in national melodies 
than England (including, of course, 
in this as a generic word, Ireland and 
Scotland); and there is none which 
can produce melodies so precious and 
so rare in their surpassing excellence. 
Germany even, far less Italy or any 
other land, cannot in any degree com- 
pete with us in the possession of these 
delicious treasures. 

If the stores of the whole world of 
song beyond the Britains were heaped 
together, they could prodace nothing 
that could for one moment be placed in 
comparison with the one collection— 
the Irish Melodies; and then we 
have, moreover, all the airs that 
Burns has married to immortal verse, 
and all the fine old English airs to 
spare, as a reserve ready to be called 
in, if there could be a doubt, with 
overwhelming power. The deep and 


* Traité des Alimens, p. 360, 
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lustrous value, deep and pure as the 
lustre of the diamond, of those old 
English songs—such, for pre-eminent 
instance, as 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Sigh because another ’s fair? 


” 


are, unfortunately, not so well appre- 
ciated amongst the multitude nowa- 
days as they deserve to be; but there 
are few, indeed, to whom the Irish 
and Scotch melodies are not familiar. 
Nor would any body in the year 
1844 be bold enough to mention the 
shrill warblings of the Tyrolese min- 
strelsy in comparison with any class 
of our national airs. If the Tyrolese 
have, indeed, a finer taste and more 
enthusiastic feeling for melody than 
the English, they certainly have a 
very inferior order of native com- 
positions to exercise these gifts upon. 

Next, as to the second branch of 
Tlope’s proposition, namely, that “ in 
England a spontaneous feeling for 
music is a nonentity,” here again we 
join issue with him. We assert that 
there is no country in the world in 
which good music is more thorough] 
appreciated, or more entirely level, 
than in England. And it is idle to say, 
that where such appreciation and 
such love are to be found, “a spon- 
taneous feeling for music is a non- 
entity.” We can adduce many reasons 
in support of our assertion; but, in 
the first instance, we prefer resorting 
to an authority which must carry 
great weight with it. 

Herr Staudigl, one of the first of 
scientific musicians, as he is the great- 
est of living vocalists and lyric per- 
formers (and a scholar, moreover, 
imbued with all the memories of the 
classic past, as he is familiar with all 
the discoveries and refinements, and 
fraught with most of the acquire- 
ments and accomplishments of the 
present advanced age), is of opinion 
that the one and only country, in 
which music of the highest order is 
understood, relished, loved, and can 
be executed, is England. That is the 
chief reason he is glad to sing here; 
for his professional emoluments would 
be as great, if not greater, on the 
Continent; but every portion of it 
has been invaded by the rage for bad 
music. Even the fatherland of Mo- 
zart, Weber, and Beethoven, has be- 
come, to no small extent, Italianised 
—TItalianato, moreover, with the pal- 
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try, despicable music of the modern 
school ; and Staudigl cannot bear to 
employ his art and his enthusiasm 
on the compositions of a Donizetti. 
It is true that these, and the operas 
of other writers not very much 
superior to this noise-monger, have 
for some seasons past reigned 
paramount in our Italian Thea- 
tre; but on two broad grounds 
this is not difficult to be accounted 
for. In the first place, compo- 
sitions of the class to which we 
are alluding give the singers and the 
band the least possible trouble in the 
way of study and rehearsal; and, 
while they give them the fullest li- 
cense to disport in roulades and fiori- 
tures, and all manner of exhibitions 
of grace or power in which they per- 
sonally happen to be proficients, they 
present at the same time the least 
possible intrinsic difficulties in the 
way of execution. Not so in any 
one point the works of the great 
masters of the science musical. Now, 
that is one ground; and of a very 
powerful character it must be admit- 
ted to be, when we take into consi- 
deration the engagements of the 
band, or the principal members of it, 
apart from the lyric drama (not that 
their voice would be in the least 
powerful as to the selection of operas, 
while still their interests would guide 
their feelings, and, preventing cri- 
ticism or remonstrance, might lend 
some weight to their acquiescence) ; 
but, above all, when we take into 
consideration how excessively busy 
the singers are in changing their 
notes for gold, and in how many dif- 
ferent quarters, night and day. In- 
dependent of the occasional morning 
concerts in the Opera-house itself, 
the principal artistes are constantly 
singing at private parties, from 
Buckingham Palace to the domicile 
of any new-fangled lady of fashion 
who can afford to pay. Grisi, for 
each avatar in the house of a fa- 
voured mortal, condescends to re- 
ceive her five-and-twenty guineas. 
Mario’s attendance is rewarded by 
fifteen guineas, Persiani’s and Forna- 
sari’s by the like, each; while La- 
blache would have his twenty, or 
probably his five-and-twenty guineas ; 
we forget at the moment for which 
of the two sums he stands rated in 
the tariff of vocalists. Now, when 
these singers are in the habit, during 
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the season proper of London—we 
contradistinguish it, being briefer, 
from the Opera season—of attending 
some two, three, or four concerts 
in the course of each successive space 
of twenty-four hours, and six days 
in the week, it is not surprising if 
we find that they sometimes come to 
the discharge of their duties on the 
— jaded and languid, and that 
nothing could be more odious to 
them than the necessity of previous 
pains and study, inasmuch as the 
time devoted thereunto must trench 
either upon those large emoluments 
which they love dearly, or the hours 
sacred to rest, refection, and recrea- 
tion, all of which, from the organisa- 
tion which makes them great lyric 
artists, they must love very dearly 
also. But to approach the other 
ground. In those of human kind 
whose organisation is not of a high 
and exquisite order,—or whose per- 
ceptions of the beautiful and sensa- 
tions of delight are’ not keen,—or 
whose feelings and passions lie not at 
once deep, yet ready to spring to the 
surface under excitement with full 
flow,—or whose emotions are slight 
and evanescent, more the sickly off- 
spring of caprice than the evidences 
of heart-throbs,—or whose mind is 
narrow, and in consequence not much 
cultivated, or not capable of bear- 
ing any harvest of price from culti- 
vation, —or whose taste is vicious, 
or unrefined, or frivolous, or unedu- 
cated,— or whose entrance into the 
science of music has been very small 
or in a bad direction,—there is a na- 
tural propensity to like music, which 
troubles not the mind with thinking. 
We speak not, of course, of a mere 
melody, a sweet, simple air, which 
may come to us in one of Tom 
Moore's happy conceits, as “ an easy, 
artless stranger,” whom we take to 
the heart on the first introduction. 
On the contrary, we refer to weird 
musical compositions, which depend 
as well upon subtle scientific com- 
binations as on the genius which laid 
down its one, original, and leading 
idea — the path of its transit and the 
law of its existence; and has other 
work to do besides that of making a 
soft pulsation in the ear, seeing that 
it has to deal with trains of uproused 
thoughts and various passions, as well 
as with pure pleasurable sensations. 
It takes time and trouble to compre- 
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hend, appreciate, and feel, with the 
calmness of full enjoyment, music of 
the high order. At the first, how- 
ever delicate and perfect the organ- 
isation of the listening mortal, how- 
ever lofty the enthusiasm for the 
effusions of the divine science, one 
feels in some sort, in Byron’s words, 


“ Dazzled and drunk with beauty.” 


On the introduction to a work of 
consummate art and genius, like the 
Don Giovanni, the Magic Flute, the 
Fidelio, the Freischiitz, the spirits 
are perturbed, the sensations are 
well-nigh painful; the mind, the 
passions, the whole nervous system 
is overwrought. ‘The mighty work 
looms before you through the sort of 
mist which brooded over chaos before 
creation; and it requires the earnest, 
repeated, and steadtfast gaze, to enable 
you to watch the dispersing of the 
mist, and recognise the beauty and 
the glory of the work which for a 
time it had enwrapped. 

And as it is with the compositions 
of the greatest masters so is it with 
the works of the noblest writers. 
The ardent student feels the same 
perturbed emotions we have described 
in the enthusiastic admirer of music. 
This student, on his first acquaint- 
ance with Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Locke, and some few others, when in 
their highest mood, whose epithets 
are arguments, and whose apparently 
most idle words are pregnant with 
meaning, is in like wise confounded 
with his very admiration, and op- 
pressed with new and yet unformed 
sensations of the coming delight. 
He requires time to enable him to 
enlarge the capacity of his mind, 
summon up all the resources of his 
various knowledge, and lift up his 
heart to comprehend the grandeur 
and the finish of the stupendous 
works, in the contemplation of which 
he has been straining his mental vi- 
sion. It is the lot of no large number 
of men to be able to do this; and 
even as bad Jingling music is most 
popular with the fashionable herd of 
dilettanti, so, in our days, with respect 
to literature, has it been ascertained 
and proved by many, that the great 
secret of success in authorship is to 
be able to write down to the vile 
taste and knowledge of the common 
herd. 

But if, for the reasons aboye de- 
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tailed, operating, no doubt,with others 
on which we care not now to touch, 
the great masters be but rare visit- 
ants at our Italian Opera-house, 
yet have they found appropriate 
shrines, the ministry of zealous and 
faithful servitors, and the worship of 
enthusiastic votaries, at our Philhar- 
monic and Ancient Concerts. We 
rejoice to observe, moreover, that 
there are several societies by which 
countenance, protection, and, it may 
be added, preservation, are afforded 
to the compositions of the old Eng- 
lish masters. ‘There are, for example, 
the Madrigal Society, the Purcell 
Society, the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, and others which do not now 
occur to us might be named. We 
read the account of the last com- 
memoration of Purcell with much 
interest. In the morning two of his 
noble anthems were performed at 
Westminster Abbey, and in the even- 
ing a meeting took place at Gresham 
College, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Taylor, a gentleman to whom 
the musical world is greatly indebted, 
not alone for his official lectures, but 
for the fine taste and generous en- 
thusiasm he fails not to display on 
every ‘aengee-9 occasion for the grand 
exemplars of musical science which 
were put forth in the bygone days of 
preceding generations of Englishmen. 
At the reunion to which we have 
referred, Purcell’s opera, Dido and 
Eneas, was sung for the first time 
these hundred years. The excellent 
and learned critic of the Morning 
Chronicle obseryes,— 


“ The history of this most exquisite 
work is very remarkable. It was com- 
posed when its author was little more 
than a boy, and as yet unknown to fame, 
for the purpose of being performed by 
the pupils of a Mr. Priest, a dancing. 
master, who was a friend of Purcell’s; 
and this seems to have been the only 
thing approaching toa public performance 
it ever had. It was never printed, but 
has been preserved from Purcell’s days 
to our own by means of some balf-dozen 
MSS, copies, and was thus in danger of 
being lost, until the Musical Antiquarian 
Society lately published it. It has no- 
thing of the feebleness of a juvenile work, 
but is, in every bar, redolent of Purcell’s 
genius,—full of beautifuland impassioned 
melody, superb choral harmonies, and 
scenic and dramatic effects.” 


The classic entertainments of the 
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evening concluded with selections 
from the Ode to St. Cecilia, and some 
of the great English master’s rounds 
and catches. Now we ask why, in 
the utter dearth of good modern 
music, should not this Dido and 
Aineas be put upon the stage? The 
critic speaks with a lofty enthusiasm ; 
but his taste is known to be so pure, 
his learning so deep, and his judg- 
ment so good, that there is no reason 
to fancy he is mistaken in the value 
he concurs with Professor Taylor in 
ascribing to this work. A little con- 
sideration will shew from precedent 
and example that the youth of the 
composer is in no sort likely to de- 
rogate from the merit of the work. 
The organisation of one gifted with 
musical genius becomes more rapidly 
perfect, his intellectual powers be- 
come more speedily developed than 
those of great men in any other field 
of glory. The finest compositions 
have been the work of young men, 
ere the wear of the world had blunted 
one single emotion, passion, or sen- 
sation, or had brushed away one 
bright hue from the angelic wings 
of the soaring imagination. The 
Scriptural saying applies with 
especial truth to the masters of the 
divine science, “ Young men see visions, 
old men dream dreams ;” and there- 
fore it is, the young are nearer 
heaven. We should anticipate, ac- 
cordingly, a triumphant success for 
our Purcell’s opera, if it could only 
be properly rformed at one of our 
theatres. The example of the run 
obtained by Acis and Galatea ought 
to lend encouragement to a manager 
for a similar experiment. Acis and 
Galatea, though it indisputably hangs 
heavily on the ear and senses in parts, 
succeeded even before it was sup- 
ported by the marvellous singing and 
acting of Staudigl as “ Polyphemus.” 

In our cathedrals, too, and in the 
festivals, of which they are made the 
seats, the glories of the lofty school of 
musical composition fail not to be 
displayed ; and they are always rap- 
turously hailed and acknowledged 
by the people. We remark likewise 
that, in all our cathedral towns, a 
fine taste for music is cultivated, and 
not amongst the gentry only ; it ex- 
tends to the humbler classes, and 
bears good fruit, as their choral fes- 
tivals abundantly testify. We re- 
joice, moreoyer, to be able to assert— 
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and we do so without fear of contra- 
diction from any competent autho- 
riiy—that there is no country in 
Europe wherein music, to whatever 
school of it attention may be di- 
rected, is more sedulously cultivated 
amongst the upper and middle classes 
than it is in Great Britain. By the 
way, we would take occasion to ob- 
serve, parenthetically, that a very 
pure and high taste for the com- 
positions of the old masters of the 
science musical has always prevailed 
amongst a large class of the citizens of 
London. But, to return to our asser- 
tion, we challenge comparison even 
with Italy or Germany, and, therefore, 
with the rest of the worid, as to the 
extent to which music is cultivated 
purely for its own sake, as a re- 
creation and delightful intellectual 
amusement, by the classes of the 
population to which we referred. 
Certainly we have not in English 
society so many male or even female 
performers, vocal or instrumental, 
who are only to be distinguished 
from mere professional people by the 
comparative inferiority of their ex- 
ecution and by the fact that they are 
not paid for their services ; nor do we 
think it at all desirable that we should 
have so many of these amateur artists 
as are to be found in German or Italian 
reunions. What we do maintain is, 
that the taste for music in English 
social life is more widely spread, and 
we are deeply gratified to observe 
that it is daily descending deeper and 
deeper into the bosoms of the hum- 
bler classes. Those new institutions, 
in which, according to the cant phrase, 
we have “ singing for the million,” 
are doing something in aid of this 
movement ; the cheap access to mu- 
sical entertainment nowadays is doing 
more, and our street music — ay, 
our street music (we have the best 
in Europe)—is doing not a little, for 
it descends to the very lowest class 
of the labouring population, who are 
excluded from all possible acquaint- 
ance with Apollo, except sub Jove, 
as they have no silver symbol to 
command the entrance to any of his 
temples ; and we ever and anon find 
pleasing evidence of the effect pro- 
duced when we hear some printer's 
devil or urchin of an errand-boy 
whistling with the utmost accuracy 
some liquid and delicious melody 
like “* Molly Bawn,” or 
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‘* Ma non fia per sempr’ odiata 
La mia memoria Io spero” 


in Il Pirata, after it has undergone 
in the result, Medea’s alchemy, by 
being “ ground upon an organ,” and 
is thus transmitted in the memories 
of the people to the end of time. 
Those concerts of Jullien’s and the 
like, in which, for the trifling con- 
sideration of one shilling, a brilliant 
theatre was thrown open gracefully 
decorated, and fine instrumental 
music finely performed was to be 
heard, are no doubt calculated to 
spread abroad a relish for good music; 
and whatever ill-natured nonsense 
may be vented by strait-laced per- 
sons who, in their hearts, are averse 
to seeing the poorer people happy 
and amused, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the introduction of music 
into all places where the working- 
classes resort for bodily refection and 
mental relaxation, ought to be en- 
couraged by the wise legislator, as 
calculated to refine and elevate. We 
should be glad to know that every 
pot-house had its minstrel, and that 
those who have necessarily but few 
ideas to interchange should be re- 
lieved from brooding moodily over 
their pipes and beer by some exhil- 
arating sounds which would give the 
dull mind a degree of pleasurable 
employment. Passing from these 
low places of entertainment, and ad- 
vancing into the heart of the metro- 
polis, it is impossible for the philo- 
sophic “man about town” not to 
observe the evidence of an improved 
musical taste in the public which is 
afforded in those places of reunion 
which, in the season after ‘‘ the play 
is over,” are crowded with a miscel- 
laneous multitude, from the peer to 
the ’prentice, bent upon the enjoy- 
ment of song and supper. In former 
days, when Porson, for example, 
frequented the Cider Cellars, dull, 
vulgar, comic songs, most libellously 
styled comic, or other songs of a 
more disgusting character, blurted 
forth by some filthy drunkard, 
formed the staple commodity of the 
evening’s musical entertainments. 
Now at the like places there are 
“ harmonic meetings,” and at Evans's 
Rooms in the Grand Hotel, Covent 
Garden, the title is especially well 
deserved ; for there, ane the direc- 
tion of Mr. Greene, a scientific mu- 
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sician of high character, glees, madri- 
gals, and melodies, grave and gay, 
together with real comic songs, are 
performed extremely well by a body 
of professional artists, and this place 
of entertainment has thus of late 
years become one of those London 
a that few young strangers leave 
without having visited. 

Being as we are tout pour le peuple, 
and with an honest, manly, self-con- 
fiding ambition, aspiring to be tout 
par le peuple, we are delighted to ob- 
serve that the spirit of humanity is 
descending to the humblest classes in 
almostevery direction, excepting only 
that which points to the modern 
poor-house, that hell upon earth— 
aiove Beoreis—descending even to those 
who have sinned against society other- 
wise than by being poor, and sinned 
by overt act. We read with a thrill 
of delight in the last parliamentary 
paper we received (the ninth Report 
of the Inspectors of Prisons) the fol- 
lowing passages. The Report, speak- 
ing of the Aberdeen school for desti- 
tute girls, states, “ All receive instruc- 
tion in reading, and are practised in 
singing, and some are taught writing, 
arithmetic, and a little geography and 
natural history.” And in the report 
of the Rev. George Scott (honour to 
his name !), chaplain to the Glasgow 
prison, we read,— 


** All the young prisoners have lately 
been indulged in the means of innocent 
recreation and exercise. A few who 
have a taste for music and drawing are 
occasionally indulged in gratifying the 
first, and at all times during their extra 
hours in cultivating the last. As to mu- 
sic, I am decidedly of opinion that it has 
a cheering and beneficial effect. It does 
not interfere with the work, and exhila- 
rates the spirits of many who would be 
apt to fall into gloom and despondency. 
Before these various means of exhilara- 
tion were introduced, there were always a 
good many constantly sinking into a state 
of listless apathy, in which the mind 
seemed to fall asleep, or to be nearly 
overthrown, and the prisoner to sink into 
a state of lassitude, indifferent to every 
thing. There used, also, to be frequent 
attempts at suicide from the same de. 
spondency. Since these means of cheer. 
ful and innocent recreation have been in- 
troduced, I do not know of one attempt 
of the latter kind, and at present the 
mental energy of all the prisoners is more 
unimpaired than I ever observed before. 
attribute these beneficial effects, and the 
visible change, to the causes specified,” 
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This is indeed cheering. “Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord.” 
When man punishes his fellow man, 
except in the one case of life for life, 
it should only be to retrieve and re- 
form. But to resume the ordinary 
current of our discourse. 

We are happy to remark, also, that 
the modern school of English mu- 
sical composers is visibly improving, 
—we mean of those composers who 
write for the stage ; and we refrain 
from using the phrase, school of Eng- 
lish music, because the works of those 
individuals have little claim in any 
respect to the praise of originality, or 
of nationality, being, in truth, but 
imitations of the productions of the 
modern Italian school. Still there is 
an improvement over the labours of 
their immediate predecessors (always 
excepting Sir Henry Bishop). Balfe 
and Barnett rarely fail to introduce 
some pleasing music and some sweet- 
flowing melodies in their works, as 
the voices of half the street-organs 
in town can testify. From the great 
facility of intercourse and intercom- 
munication throughout the country 
which prevails, the taste for the 
higher class of music is spreading 
abroad. We saw, by the newspaper 
of the day on which we are now 
writing, that Shrewsbury is awaiting 
the arrival of Grisi, Mario, Favanti, 
and several more of the Italian com- 
pany from the Queen’s Theatre, to 
delight their ears in Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater, and other sacred compositions, 
to say nothing of their effusions in 
miscellaneous concerts. In a word, 
there are few considerable towns in 
the United Kingdom which do not, 
nowadays, woo the presence of the 
greatest foreign and native artists, 
and receive them with genuine gra- 
tification on their appearance. As 
to the provincial capitals, the Modern 
Athens stoutly asserts and maintains 
its claim to be considered a favoured 
seat of learning of the fine arts, and 
the sweet science; and of the gay, 
sparkling society of the Irish metro- 
polis, it may be truly said,— 

“Still their delight is dance, and the 


blithe noise 
Of song and overflowing poesy.” 


If the theatre under ordinary cir- 
cumstances receive but scanty pa- 
tronage, yet, nevertheless, in private 
circles, music is yery assiduously and 
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enthusiastically cultivated by almost 
all classes of the community, and 
especially by the highest. Indeed, 
amongst these last the love of music 
leads some of them into what, for 
the soul of us, we cannot help re- 
garding as extreme courses. ‘There 
is a society called the Anacreontic 
Society, which numbers in its ranks 
not alone noblemen, but judges, and 
other sage, grave personages. We 
have more than once seen Ireland's 
only duke assisting at the concerts of 
this association, and rasping away at 
a big fiddle with the most hearty 
good will, in the company of some of 
the noblest and greatest of the king- 
dom. We confess we never liked to 
see the chief of the Geraldines so 
employed, much as we desire to pro- 
mote the general cultivation of music. 
The patronage of such personages 
should be public, but we think their 
practice on any instrument should 
be private. So thought that ex- 
cellent flute-player, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia; and so thinks his 
royal highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, one of the best amateur 
violinists in Europe. To be sure we 
have the great master of kingcraft, 
Louis XIV., against us, who or- 
dained that any lady or gentleman 
might perform at his Académie 
Royale without derogation to rank, 
station, title, or honour, and who 
even condescended occasionally to 
display his own royal person in the 
dance before his court. Dancing is 
very well in youth as a graceful 
exercise and elegant recreation, and 
in more advanced age the gravest 
may still love to look on it without 
reproach ; but, upon the whole, we 
care not to avow that we could at all 
periods of our life sympathise more 
with the feeling which led Don John 
of Austria to travel post from Brus- 
sels to Paris, to see Margaret de 
Valois—the pearl of pearls, Mar- 
guerite des Marguerites—dance, than 
with that feeling which induced the 
queen to make the display. Truth 
to speak, our notions on this subject 
are rather those of the Roman and 
the Muhammedan, than of the ancient 
Greek, or of the Frenchmen of the 
old régime, who, in many passages of 
their lives, aped him. We would 
have despised Nero for his attempt to 
Grecise the Roman race as heartily 
asdid Vespasian. We are of opinion 
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that ladies and gentlemen should 
leave scientific dancing, and the ela- 
borated execution of music, to the 
professors severally. Undoubtedly 
with the ancient Greeks it was alto- 
gether otherwise ; but while we may 
admire the delicacy of their organisa- 
tion, and their wonderful aptitude 
for acquiring, perhaps, the nearest 
possible approximation to excellence 
in a vast variety of pursuits, many 
of which were apparently antagonist- 
ical, yet far should we be from de- 
siring that ever a state of society 
should come to exist amongst us so 
extreme in the vanity of its refine- 
ment, that we could be tempted to 
imitate them. The great peculiarity 
of these small communities was that 
all men lived in the public eye, and 
the great aim and object of every 
body was applause and fame if he 
could win them, and if not, at least 
notoriety. These were sought by 
every form of endeavour, and, the 
more versatile an individual in the 
forms wherein he challenged praise, 
the more was he rewarded in the 
consciousness he had made himself 
an object of general attention. Ju- 
venal said of the Greeks, natio co- 
meda est. It was so then, and it 
was always so. Taking them in the 
mass, they ever had the advantage 
over men of other nations, which 
the same satirist so caustically de- 
scribes,— 


“Non sumus ergo pares: melior qui 
semper et omni 

Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vul- 
tum.” 


This we say of the general without 
the slightest shadow of a fancy to 
detract from the inestimable benefits 
which the godlike few, poets, his- 
torians, and philosophers, have con- 
ferred upon Sooven kind. But even 
in these men the national admixture 
of frivolity with the gravest and 
most aspiring pursuits, was as pain- 
fully markworthy as the achieve- 
ments which they effected were mar- 
vellous. When the great highroads 
to fame were shut up by Roman 
conquest, the Greeks, very naturally, 
and without an effort, betook them- 
selves to the paths which = had 
always kept open, and were still left 
exclusively their own—of buffoonery 
and posture-making, physical and 
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intellectual. Of the Greeks in their 
palmy days, Hope says,*— 


“ In frames formed of a clay thus fine, 
cast in a mould thus perfect, must have 
arisen organs of sense, capable of im- 
pressions the most delicate and diversi- 
fied. And, in fact, the ancient Greeks 
evinced the superiority of their organisa- 
tion by surpassing in every bodily dis- 
play every other nation. Among them 
individuals of every age and station alike 
frequented the Gymnasium ; all were 
equally proud to excel in the more 
arduous games of the palestra, and in 
the more elegant movements of the dance. 
Saltatory motions were not, in Greece, 
confined only to one sort, and only marked 
by one character. The young and the 
old, the grave and the gay, each had the 
choice of metrical movements suited to 
their rank and station. While the war- 
rior delighted in the bold abruptness of 
the Pyrrhic step, the courtesan displayed 
the languishing movements of the Lydian 
measure ; even the philosopher took his 


part in the maze with a grave and de- 
corous dignity.” 


This is a state of things that never 
existed amongst any people except 
the ancient Greeks, unless, indeed, 
we take into account the various 
tribes of Red Indians of North Ame- 
rica, who have all manner of these 
dances, minus the grace, elegance, and 
dignity on which Hope delights to 
expatiate. It is a state of things 
that never can exist in any civilised 
nation again, not even in that elevated 
portion of it called a court,—nay, not 
even in a French court. Dismissing 
then all further consideration of the 
dance, as affecting or indicating the 
idiosyncrasy of a people, we turn 
back to its elder and more high-born 
companion, if not actually its creator, 
—Music ; and we perceive, as we have 
stated, that in our own England 
many causes are combining to en- 
courage a general and national taste 
for music ; and this is, we apprehend, 
amatter to be rejoiced at exceedingly. 
It is, moreover, only a return to the 
good old days of “ merry England,” 
before the land fell under the baneful 
shadow of Puritanism. Of this the 
page of Shakspeare, and, indeed, of 
most of the Elizabethan writers, bears 
loud testimony. The old hall of 
Gray’s Inn, too, has a suggestive 
voice of the old hearty times, with its 
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* Storied windows richly dight” 
¥ aig 


with the blazons of the great and 
good,—its massive tables at which 
Gloriana feasted with her chivalry 
and her sages, the one the most gal- 
lant, the other the wisest earth has 
ever known,—the chair of state in 
which her grace sat upon the dais,— 
her magnificent music gallery, which 
once gave forth the sounds that made 
the mighty hearts of Sydney, the 
flower of chivalry, and Raleigh, the 
shepherd of the ocean, beat high, 
and relaxed the thought-oppressed 
brows of Bacon and Cecil. Ilere 
was many a masque and triumph. 
Here Bacon caught many of the 
inspirations, and pondered over 
many of the truths embalmed in those 
essays he gave to the world as an 
eternal possession “from his cham- 
bers in Gray's Inn.” He was speak- 
ing of what he had witnessed and 
admired in our time-honoured hall 
when he said,— 


“Dancing to song is a thing of great 
state and pleasure. I understand it that 
the song be in quire, placed aloft, and ac- 
companied with some broken music, and 
the ditty fitted to the device. Acting in 
song, especially in dialogues, bath an 
extreme good grace; I say acting, not 
dancing (for that is a mean and vulgar 
thing), and the voices of the dialogue 
should be strong and manly (a bassand a 
tenor, no treble), and the ditty high and 
tragical, not nice or dainty. Several 
quires, placed one over against another, 
and taking the voice by catches, anthem- 
wise, give great pleasure.” 


Here too was sung many a madri- 
gal, with the beautiful interlacing of 
the harmony, the “ fine bindings and 
strange closes,” which distinguish this 
species of composition wherein Eng- 
land has excelled all nations. Nor 
in the days of good Queen Bess were 
the delights of music confined to the 
nobles, and courtiers, and gentlemen 
of the inns of court. No; Mr. 
Knight, in his Life of Shakspeare, has 
justly observed, “ We were a musical 
awe 8 in the age of Elizabeth, but 
our music was no new fashion of 
the ‘ brisk and giddy-paced times.’” 
There was abundant music with 
which the people were familiar, whe- 
ther sad or lively, quaint or simple. 
There was many an air not to be de- 


* Origin and Pyospects of Maa, 
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spised by the nicest taste, of which it 
might be said, 

“Tt is old and plain: 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their 

thread with bones, 

Do use to chant it ; it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age.” * 

Such was the plaintive air of, 
“Robin Hood is to the greenwood 
gone,” a line of which has been 
snatched from oblivion by Ophelia, 
“* For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy.” 


Such was the “ Light of Love,” the 
favourite of poets, if we may judge 
from its repeated mention in the old 
dramas. Such, in fine, was the 
graceful tune to which Shakspeare 
himself put words :— 
‘*O mistress mine, where are you 
roaming?” 

Rapturously should we hail a recur- 
rence to this state of things through- 
out the land. 

Certainly the soothing and hu- 
manising effects of music upon a 
population can scarcely be overesti- 
mated, and never have they been 
more highly appreciated or more 
loftily and exquisitely enunciated 
than by our great poets, who in that 
sacred name include the highest cha- 
racteristics of philosophers. The 
very soul of delight in all the varied 
charms of music comes gushing forth 
in the deep sparkling stream of 
poesy from the lips of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and others, down to 
the days of our Moore and Byron, 
presenting a flood of homage to the 
divine science far beyond compare 
with any thing and all that has been 
done by all the other bards, ancient 
and modern, of all the other nations 
upon earth. What foreign writer 
has ever so well described the effects 
of Music subtly sweet, or solemnly 
elevating, as Milton, when in L’ Alle- 
gro he exclaims,— 

“ Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse, 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce 

In notes with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning 

The melting voice through mazes run- 
ning, 

Untwisting al] the charms which tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 
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Or when in Ji Penservso, in another 
mood, he wishes to have the cathe- 
dral made full of the voice of prayer 
and praise to Him in whose honour 
it was raised :— 

‘‘ There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced quire below 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” 


What foreign bard has ever ut- 
tered “such dulcet and harmonious 
breath” in celebration of the charms 
of music as our Shakspeare? Who 
has so thoroughly recognised and de- 
clared its divine origin and essence ? 
Lorenzo says to his lady-love :— 

‘* Sit, Jessica: Look how the floor of 
heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cheru- 
bim. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear 
it.” 

Observe, too, how by one little 
touch the poet displays his soul-felt 
love and capacity of appreciating ex- 
quisite music. He makes Jessica 
remark, 

«* T am never merry when I hear sweet 

music.” 


To which her lover replies, 


“‘ The reason is, your spirits are atten- 
tive.” 


Yes, the pleasure, as in all full en- 
joyment, is stretched almost to pain. 
In every thing truly excellent and 
beautiful that affects the senses, the 
heart, and brain of man, there is an 
admixture of melancholy. All things 
that beget deep feelings communicate 
the touch of melancholy. It waits 
upon Delight like its shadow. It is 
its shadow. Hence it comes so fre- 
quently to pass that the “attentive 
Seed feel tamed, even in the com- 
pleteness of enjoyment. But, passing 
from “sweetest Shakspeare” to one 
of his worthiest successors, let us ask 
what language or what literature in 
the world can shew any thing com- 
parable to English Dryden's Ode 
in Honour of St. Cecilia's Day? 


ener eee ene EEE 


* Twelfth Night. 
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These are manifesioes that speak to 
all ages of the deep inbred love in the 
British nation of harmony, song, and 
poesy. Again, descending to our 
own days, who has with such fervent 
truth as Tom Moore expressed the 
power of music in connecting, sooth- 
ingly though sadly, the past with the 
present by the subtle links of a chain 
strong as if from the anvil of Mulci- 
ber, yet ethereal as if forged in 
dream-land ?— 
* Like the gale, that sighs along 

Beds of oriental flowers, 
Is the grateful breath of song, 

Which once was heard in happier hours. 
Filled with balm, the gale sighs on, 

Though the flowers have sunk in death: 
Thus, when Pleasure’s dream is gone, 
Its memory lives in Music’s breath.”* 


Shakspeare causes the brain-sick 
Lear to be awakened by the sound of 
music ere he is addressed by his gen- 
tle child Cordelia, whose “ voice was 
ever soft and low.” Our ancestors 
had firm belief in the power of music, 
when judiciously applied, over those 
suffering under mental alienation. 
So have we, when the organisation 
of the patient is of a fine order, and 
he has been familiar with combina- 
tions of sweet sounds, which then fail 
not to be associated in remembered 
forms with old memories, and trains 
of thought intimately connected with 
places, persons, and passages of life, 
and all things thereunto pertaining. 
But, of course, the power may be 
used for good or evil, according to 
the cause of the malady, which would 
bear directly upon the nature of the 
memories and trains of thought, and 
according to the species of mental 
alienation under wliieh the patient 
laboured. Esquirol, in his great 
work On Mental Maladies, states that 

in cases of melancholy, and generally 

when the sufferers have become con- 

valescent, he has found great service 

rendered by music. Shakspeare 

knew how and when to use it: Lear 

was convalescent. Another of our 

poets has described the effects of mu- 

sic in a contrary way. We allude to 
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Byron’s heart-searching story of Hai- 
dée’s malady and death, exquisitely 

tical, psychologically and physio- 
ogically true. Few touches can 
strike more home to the heart than 
the relative effects produced on the 
bereaved girl by the “ long low island 
song” and that which breathed “ the 
Jierce name” of love. It will be re- 
membered, too, with what wonderful 
art Sir Walter Scott, who, like 
Shakspeare, was a great master of 
the lore of mental alienation, has de- 
pictured the power of Annot Lyle’s 
voice and harp in winning Allan 
Macaulay forth to light from beneath 
the shadow of “his dark hour.” One 
who also, often, alas! had “ his dark 
hour,” whose organisation was too 
delicate and refined for mortal hap- 
piness, whose brain was subject to 
the disturbances of a sort of feverish 
agency, slow and intermittent—the 
poet Shelley, has well given utter- 
ance to the emotions with which a 
being of such a temperament and 
structure would, in his desponding 
mood, await and receive the voice of 
Music :— 


‘ T pant for the music which is divine, 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower ; 
Like an herbless plain forthe gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again! 
Let me drink of the spirit of that sweet 
sound ; 
More—oh, more ! I am thirsting yet ; 
It loosens the serpent which Care has 
bound 
Upon my heart to stifle it ; 
The dissolving strain, through every 
vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.” 


Thus, then, as our poets have sung 
music, would we have it cherished, 
and with the heart’s homage wor- 
shipped,—as the minister of blithe 
and good, of sweet, serene, and holy 
emotions,— as a comforter of the 
weary,— as the bringer of balm to 
the sore mind,—as an angelic mes- 
senger, pure of sin, and free from guile, 
to be welcomed gratefully alike in joy 


* It is probable when Moore wrote the above lines he had the following passage 
in his mind ; but this detracts little from the beauty ofthe imagination and illustration, 


and the gracefulness of the expression :— 


‘* That strain again! It had a dying fall ! 
Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 


Stealing and giving odour !”—Twelfth Night. 
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and sorrow. We view music, then, 
in a much more restricted character, 
and in a very different light, from 
that wonderful people the ancient 
Greeks. We regard music as the 
soothing companion, not as the com- 
manding guide. In fact, it is as im- 
possible as it would be undesirable, 
that we of the stern Teutonic race, 
whose mission on earth would seem 
to have been to conquer chivalrously 
and to rule politicly, should, in the 
business of life and the affairs of 
state, attach to music either the same 
extended conception of its character, 
or the same cardinal importance 
which were attributed thereunto by 
the ancient Greeks. Hope, in the 
course of those chapters which he de- 
votes to the consideration of the pe- 
culiar characteristics of the higher 
races,* while lavishing all the pomp 
of panegyric upon the Greeks, and 
supporting it with the full force of 
his vast learning and mighty genius, 
has thus dilated upon the intermu- 
tual effects of the Greeks upon music, 
and music upon the Greeks; and 
this, without here commenting upon 
it in its sacred relation with the re- 
ligious worship of that people. He 
says :— 

“ Polybius attributes to the neglect of 
music the ferocious disposition of the 
Cynetans, and to the sedulous cultivation 
of music the softening of Arcadian rusti« 
city. Aristotle, in the education of youth, 
urges, with equal earnestness, the prac- 
tice of gymnastics and the study of music ; 
and not only historians and philosophers, 
—a Plato and a Theophrastus, a Strabo 
and a Plutarch,—but even legislators and 
rulers enforced in their commonwealth 
the study of music ; nay, made it a point 
to promote the cultivation of peculiar 
modes, and the exclusion of certain others ; 
to keep a watchful eye over every inno- 
vation and change, whether in the con- 
struction of the musical instruments, or 
in the character of the musical compo- 
sitions. Thence, while in ancient Rome 
the science of music was abandoned to 
slaves, in ancient Greece a want of 
musical skill was in the highest citizens 
deemed disgraceful. Amousikos, or un- 
musical, a term implying a deficiency 
either of natural firmness in the organs of 
sound, or of proper cultivation of their 
capabilities, became a term of bitter re- 
proach. Thence Epaminondas was, by 
his biographer Nepos, praised for his 


* Origin and Prospects of Man. 
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proficiency, not only in dancing but in 
playing on the flute ; and Themistocles t 
was, on some occasion, deemed ill-edu- 
cated for not knowing at a festival how 
to strike the lyre. The Greek diatonic, 
or musical scale, contained modes and 
subdivisions of tone and measure more 
minute than modern ears can discern. 
Vitruvius complained of not finding in 
the Latin language terms capable of ren- 
dering the Greek musical system of Aris- 
tomenes. Greeks were the inventors 
first of the lyre, in all its varieties, and 
later of the organ. From Greece came 
all the terms of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, afterwards used in the Roman 
ritual ; and thence do we find, like the 
language, the music of the Greeks branch 
out in so many different ramifications, 
that its tendrils seemed to entwine them- 
selves with every affection of the mind, 
and to give the impulse to every move- 
ment of the body.” 


On the whole, we are struck with 
wonder rather than with envy at all 
this. In one thing, however, we 
would go the whole length of the 
Greek national feeling. We would 
have no man in England “un- 
musical.” We would have the taste 
and love for music spread abroad 
universally throughout the land. 
For, truth to speak, we go not a lit- 
tle way with our own Shakspeare in 
thinking,— 


** The man that hath no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

The motions of his spirit are as dull as 
night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus.” 


Absolutely we are of opinion with 
the poet, that no such man should 
be trusted, inasmuch as his imper- 
fect organisation deprives him of 
sweet and loving sympathy with the 
rest of human kind. But though, 
like Shakspeare, and Dryden, and 
Milton, and Spenser, who have 
sung of music in strains of heavenly 
glory, every man should have music 
in his soul, we by no means ad- 
mit it is necessary he should have 
it at his fingers’ ends. Chester- 
field told his son he had rather sec 
him dead than with a pipe in his 
mouth or a fiddle under his chin. 
We do not know that the feeling 


t Hope has omitted to notice the reply made by Themistocles, ‘ I cannot strike 
the lyre, but I could raise a small village into a great state,” 
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which dictated this was altogether 
wrong. Weshould holda gentleman 
in slight estimation who was really a 
great player or singer, for he could 
scarcely be great in any thing else but 
fiddling or singing. Give an indi- 
vidual the most perfect organisation 
that ancient Greek ever had, and yet to 
become a great vocal or instrumental 
performer shall be the labour of a 
life. The whole science of music, 
however subtle may have been the 
divisions of the musical scale of the 
Greeks, has, since their day, been 
changed and enlarged by new and 
unimagined instruments, producing 
in their combinations effects which 
could in no sort be anticipated; so 
that it is no longer possible that it 
could be mastered by any one as an 
accomplishment and not as a profes- 
sion, whether pursued for gain or 
glory. But we may love and cherish 
music as a science, without being 
professors thereof, and we may prac- 
tise its execution without any great 
skill in privateas a recreation, without 
courting a public or quasi-public 
display. So far we approve of its 
cultivation amongst all classes of the 
community ; but, when music comes 
to be contemplated in its highest 
mood and most excellent form and 
strain, then we think the example of 
the Romans should be imitated, who 
left the scientific execution alto- 
gether totheir Greek slaves. And this 
leads us naturally to the foreign 
singers we so bountifully encourage, 
and the Italian lyric stage, and thus 
to the second branch of our theme. 

An opera season, the most brilliant 
in many respects that London ever 
witnessed, has recently been brought 
toaclose. The visits of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, the King of Saxony, 
and a host of other distinguished 
foreigners, added to the constant 
countenance of the court, increased 
the ordinary audiences of this most 
fashionable resort, both in numbers 
and splendour ofcostume. From the 
first night of the season to the last, 
the house was crowded, and by 
crowds on which the eye delighted to 
look. As for the opera itself, it was 
certainly, in all its departments, ad- 
mirable. The band was numerous 


and well selected: it was excellent as 
a body, and included in its ranks 
some of the most eminent solo per- 
formers. 


It was in exact training, 
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ably led, and under the management 
of Signor Costa—a conductor whose 
diligence, zeal, and ability, are entitled 
to the highest praise. ‘The choruses 
were full and well trained. ‘The same 
may be said of the corps de ballet. 
The scenery, accessories, costume, in a 
word, the mode of putting each piece 
on the stage, was most highly meri- 
torious. In the ballet we had the 
two Fannies—Fanny Elssler and 
Fanny Cerito—and therefore the two 
first female dancers now in Europe. 
As to the operatic company, it was 
better, taken in its entirety, than any 
one that could be drafted from all 
the theatres ofthe world. We might 
have found a better contralto than 
Mile. Favanti, and a better bass than 
Fornasari ; but that was all which was 
wanting to make the company per- 
fect ; and where is perfection to be 
found, except in Utopia? As for 
the other principal performers, their 
names suflice to trumpet forth their 
excellence: Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, 
Moriani, Mario. We had also nighly 
deserving artists in the persons of 
Corelli and F. Lablache. Taking 
all the names we have given, no sur- 
prise will be felt when we say, that 
every opera brought upon the stage 
was performed with the most de- 
lightful ensemble. We have never 
had the thing ensemble on the Eng- 
lish stage, so we had no business with 
an equivalent word in the English 
language for it. But by the Italians 
even Ji Don Giovanni was played 
with excellent ensemble ; at the same 
time we have seen it, we must ad- 
mit, better played in some of the 
leading parts on the same boards, 
and with as good ensemble. We liked 
‘Tamburini, Sontag, and Malibran, 
better in the respective parts of the 
“ Don,” “ Anna,” and “ Zerlina,” than 
their successors. With the exception 
of Moriani and Favanti, all the lead- 
ing artists are well known to the 
British public. Little, therefore, 
need be said of these beyond a re- 
mark or two, if we may use the 
phrase local to the season. We 
never yet saw Grisi in higher health 
or spirits, or more perfect voice. In 
no season of her life did she ever 
act or sing so well: and this is not 
an individual, it is a universal opi- 
nion. Mario evinced a decided 
improvement in quality of voice and 
propriety and feryour of delivery. 
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His acting, too, was more animated ; 
and there can be no doubt that, at no 
distant period, he will take his place 
on the lyric stage of Europe as a great, 
artist. Lablache was himself in every 
point and particular. There was no 
deterioration in any one of the cha- 
racteristics, personal, vocal, or his- 
trionic, which make him so “ prodi- 
gious a favourite.” J ornasari, unfor- 
tunately, suffered much from illness 
at the commencement of the season, 
and it was some time before his voice 
recovered its strength and tone; but 
afterwards he sang with all his pris- 
tine power and ability. ‘The voice is 
a fine one, but we confess there are 
some traits in it not pleasing to us — 
not satisfactory to the ear. There is 
something insecure in it, as in his act- 
ing we occasionally detect a want of 
grace, and polish, and refinement. If 
we were to use a word the pictorial 
critics are fond of, there is something 
angular in both —there is no flowing 
outline for either voice or acting. 
We do not know that we have sha- 
dowed forth our meaning, but the 
sort of jargon we have resorted to 
does, in fact, convey to the mind no- 
tions which never could be suggested 
by plain English. Fornasari’s “ Beli- 
sario,” however, we should add, is a 
noble performance in all its phases. 
Of the merits and defects of Made- 
moiselle Favanti, little need be said; 
she has got a voice of great compass 
and power, but it wants control and 
cultivation. At present she is sadly 
prone to sing out of tune. This, how- 
ever, we must in candour observe, 
not unfrequently proceeds from want 
of self-possession. She has yet to be- 
come an actress as well asa singer, of 
a high and pure order; but we see no 
reason why, with much care and 
study under good masters, she should 
not in time become both; and then, 
indeed, with her beautiful face and 
fine form, she would become “a bright 
particular star” in any lyric theatre. 
Moriani has been the very first tenor 
singer in the world. Time has im- 
paired the pure, exquisite voice a 
little, but still, even as it is, we know 
no living tenor-singer of Europe who 
can be upon the whole preferred to 
him, or even put fairly upon the 
same level. As an actor, he is of the 
very finest and noblest quality. He 
is the first of all living tragedians on 
any stage, Italian, French, or Eng- 
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lish. It is to be lamented that, from 
some paltry intrigues behind the cur- 
tain, the manager was unable to bring 
him before the audience in some of 
the best characters in his repertory, 
and those upon which he founded his 
Continental renown. With the ex- 
ception of playing “ Gennaro,” in the 
execrable opera of Lucrezia Borgia, 
he was heard only in fragments, 
chiefly in the last scene of Lucia di 
Lamermoor. And ihis reminds us of 
the gentle Persiani, who, from similar 
ebullitions of jealousy as those that 
were brought to bear upon Moriani, 
was unduly kept back during the by- 
gone season. When allowed to ap- 
pear, however, she sung as truly and 
as purely as ever, and was quite as 
charming. If the voice were not a 
little too attenuated, surely there is 
no singer that could possibly be pre- 
ferred to her. But we have, now 
that it occurs to us, to mention ano- 
ther instance in which the liberal de- 
signs of the manager in providing the 
best entertainment for his generous 
patrons were thwarted by histrionic 
jealousy. Mr. Lumley was actually 
in treaty with Staudigl to appear 
upon the boards, but chiefly, we be- 
lieve, from the difficulty of securing 
any part whatsoever for him in any 
opera which could be brought upon 
the stage, the negotiation went off. 
Thus through these miserable green- 
room intrigues, the lovers of the lyric 
drama were prevented from secing, in 
Staudigl and Moriani, the two great- 
est singers and actors in the world 
on the same boards. 

The circumstance most to be re- 
gretted, as pervading the whole sea- 
son, was the constant repetition of 
bad music. We had Donizetti and 
his operas—detestable to people 
dosed for years with them —L’ Elisir 
d’Amore, Don Pasquale, §c., &e., 
to a most nauseous extent. On 
Thursday nights we had occasion- 
ally some work ofa master ; but these 
are not subscription nights, and, un- 
less the majority of the subscribers 
prefer trash, the arrangement is most 
unjust to them. Of these operas, old 
or new, good or bad, it is too late in 
the day for us now to speak. Suffice 
it to say, all were well performed ; 
and, by a beautiful dispensation of 
vocal and histrionic justice, the worse 
the opera, the better the performance. 
There were three new operas pro- 
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duced, all of which met with a quali- 
fied success. Ricci’s Corrado d’ Alta- 
mura did not (after a single perform- 
ance) appear to us to deserve more. 
What one would say of it would be, 
that upon the whole it was clever, 
and contained some pleasing strains. 
Costa’s Don Carlos, composed upon 
an ungrateful and disagreeable sub- 
ject, evinced great musical skill and 

nowledge, and was improving upon 
acquaintance —was getting lighter, as 
it were, by the velocity, as it pro- 
ceeded on its course. We shall hope 
to hear it again next season. Herold’s 
Zampa was coldly received, but were 
it only for one or two of its con- 
structed pieces and choruses, in which 
rare scientific knowledge and power 
over voice and orchestra combined 
were displayed, it deserved a better 
fate. Much rested on Fornasari in 
this opera, and we have seldom seen 
him to less advantage, as a singer or 
an actor, than in this opera. Others 
may have thought so too; and, if so, 
this would have affected the success 
of the drama. 

To conclude, in every point of 
view in which we regard Mr. Lum- 
ley’s management, we hold him enti- 
tled to the highest possible praise. 
He began his season strong in opera 
and ballet, and he continued it to the 
last with unabated vigour. The selec- 
tion of the operas was bad for the 
most part, but that practically lay 
not within his control : all else in the 
management was excellent, and for 
this the public is indebted to one of 
the most liberal, enterprising, and 
enlightened directors that ever yet 
presided oyer a great theatre. 


P.S. The following letter appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 11th 
of September, and we think, in fair- 
ness to Madame Grisi, we are bound 
to publish it; while, at the same 
time, we apprehend it leaves the facts 
pretty much as they were. It is 
still true, that, be the obstacle where 
it might, the British public was de- 
barred the pleasure of hearing Mo- 
riani in those parts upon which his 
great Continental reputation is so 
justly founded. He was, through 
some agency or other, condemned to 
sing in fragments of operas, and it is 
idle to suppose that the director of 
the theatre, or the assembled people 
before the curtain, could have de- 
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sired this. It is quite clear that this 
exquisite singer and wonderful actor 
had not fair play, according to his 
indisputable rank and transcendent 
merits. Neither do we think it was 
permitted by the cabal behind the 
curtain that Persiani should have 
fair play; and we now understand 
we are to lose her. We saw in a 
daily paper (Sept. 15) her last ap- 

earance in England announced. 
Ve have been informed she is going 
to Vienna. We are sorry for this; 
she can be ill spared. Where, as the 
fine musician and the delicious vocal 
artist, now that Sontag and Lut- 
zer have retired, can we hope to 
find her like? In these advanced 
days of the world we acknowledge 
no especial allegiance to vocal queens, 
while we preserve our loving loyalty 
to the Gloriana of the hour in all 
chivalry. We are entirely of the 
opinion professed by the courtiers of 
our illustrious patroness Queen Bess, 
that, to the last hour of conscious 
existence, when she wept over the 
ring she had given Essex, she was 
most best, most bright, most beauti- 
ful; but we object much, as fre- 
quenters of the Opera, to the sole 
sway and mistressdom of the one his- 
trionic queen. We confess to the 
feeling in this respect of Farquhar’s 
hero in the Jnconstant. Soup is a 
good thing, as he admits with regard 
to Oriana; but soup for break- 
fast, soup for dinner, soup for sup- 
per, is too much of a good thing, and 
the stomach palls upon it. We have 
spoken. Here is Madame Grisi’s 
Soupe a la Reine :— 


* Sir, 

‘‘ My attention has been called to 
a paragraph in your paper of the 29th 
instant, in which you quote a very ca- 
lumnious article from a journal called 
the Maestro, attributing to me the grossest 
injustice against Signor Moriani. Ihave 
to request you will lose no time in posi- 
tively contradicting this most unwar- 
rantable statement, it being wholly with- 
out foundation, and calculated to do me 
serious injury. I never at any time re- 
fused to sing with Signor Moriani at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; and, with re- 
spect to that gentleman’s engagement at 
the Italian Theatre, Paris, 1 need only 
state that, having been myself engaged 
by M. Vatel two years ago for the next 
season in Paris, I should be quite unable, 
could I be capable of such an act, to 
make any stipulation of the nature re. 
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ferred to. I should not have thought it 
necessary to reply to any statement ap- 
pearing in this journal called the Maestro, 
if it were not for the circulation your in- 
sertion of it is likely to give to so un- 
justifiable an attack upon me. I there- 
fore trust to your usual candour to insert 
this letter in your journal. 


« Gruxia Grist. 
** Dublin, Sept. 7.” 


Greece under the Romans. 


[October, 


We have given your letter now, 
fair Giulia, and your compliment to 
the candid Chronicle, which vindi- 
cated its character by being the first 
to complain ; the next season at this 
Opera-house will furnish the prac- 
tical answer with respect to the past 
treatment of Moriani. We shall 
then see whether you are to be sing- 
ing with the Master or the man. 


*.* Having looked over the proof-sheet, we now add, with a touch of pain, 
the story is too true; we have lost Persiani—M. KR. 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. * 


Ir is now nearly sixty years since 
Mr. Gibbon recorded the completion 
of that great work which has con- 
ferred immortality upon his name, 
and the composition of which was a 
source of profitable occupation to a 
man of leisure and of letters. ‘The 


well-sustained industry, the calm and 
lofty enthusiasm, and the profound 
learning of that remarkable person, 
have left his successors little to glean 


from the wide field he had so tri- 
umphantly traversed; nor is it any 
reproach to the public taste to say, 
that it would probably tolerate with 
impatience any similar demand upon 
its attention. Twelve bulky volumes 
devoted to the history of twelve con- 
secutive centuries, pregnant as these 
were with incidents of vast magni- 
tude, will be found sufficient for the 
ordinary, which is the most nume- 
rous, class of readers ; and we suspect, 
if the truth were known, that those 
who study Gibbon, or the period of 
which he treats, would bear but a 
very small proportion to those who 
only talk of him and of it. We may 
content ourselves, then, with one 


such book as the Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire, being pretty well 
assured that there is no great chance 
of the appearance of another upon 
the same theme, and that that huge 
storehouse of facts, with its glowing 
narratives, its keen criticism, its de- 
fective philosophy, its hasty preju- 
dices, and its semi-Asiatic style, will 
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continue to be the one great accessi- 
ble fountain of historical knowledge 
to generations yet to come. De- 
tached fragments of that ponderous 
epic (for such it really is) may be 
taken up from time to time, and re- 
examined; and as our information is 
extended by a careful collection of 
authorities, and a deeper insight into 
the mysterious energies which go- 
verned the world in these remote 
ages, it is not impossible that the 
united labours of many men may 
throw fresh light on dark trans- 
actions, and communicate new forms 
to difficult questions, which the soli- 
tary exertions of one individual could 
neither completely illuminate nor re- 
solve. Still, the genius of Gibbon 
will survive the rivalry : and when all 
has been done that can be done, and 
German industry has lent its aid to 
British sagacity, we have a strong 
conviction that his extraordinary me- 
rits will only become the more con- 
spicuous the more they are examined. 
We may, therefore, look for the oc- 
casional appearance of monographs 
on detached portions of the Roman 
history ; and, as one of these is before 
us, we shall proceed, without further 
preface, to make some general re- 
marks upon it, requesting the reader 
to observe that, within the limits pre- 
scribed to us in a monthly journal, 
an analysis of the contents of a vo- 
lume which professes to discuss the 
social, political, and fiscal condition 
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of Greece for eight centuries, would 
be a presumptuous undertaking, and 
one upon which we shall not enter. 
We believe that Mr. Finlay, the 
author of this excellent treatise, 
spent many years in Greece, and has 
formed relations of a permanent and 
endearing kind with that interesting 
country. When yet a very young 
man, he is understood to have sym- 
pathised so profoundly with the ill- 
directed struggles of its patriots and 
ople as to have joined the ranks of 
its armies, and fought in the cause of 
its freedom. We are also informed 
that he sought and obtained civic 
honours in the regenerated republic, 
and that under the Greco-Bavarian 
monarchy, which the policy of the 
great western states has set up, he oc- 
cupied the position of a citizen of the 
first class. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that, in the survey of its past 
history which he has been induced 
to submit to the world, he should be 
led to attribute its decline to external 
rather than to internal causes. His 
theory is this,—that the Greek na- 
tionality resided in its municipal 
institutions, and that, so long as these 


institutions were suffered by the 
Romans, or their imperial successors, 
to perform their allotted functions, 
they retarded the decay of that spirit 
of independence which habits of self- 


government create; and that this 
conservative influence did not finally 
disappear till the centralising system 
of Byzantium, in the hands of Jus- 
tinian, had formed a massive engine 
of oppression which stripped the 
provincial populations of the last 
vestiges of their hereditary freedom. 
This is the position which Mr. Finlay 
lays down, if we have been fortunate 
enough to seize the scope of his ar- 
gument ; and so anxious is he that it 
should be held steadily before the 
eyes of his readers, that he announces 
it formally in his preface :— 


“The Romans,” says he, “ were a 
tribe of warriors. All their institutions, 
even those relating to property and agri- 
culture, were formed with reference to 
war. The people of the Western Empire, 
including the greater part of Italy, con- 
sisted of a variety of races, who were 
either in a low state of civilisation at the 
time of their conquest by the Romans, or 
else had been already subjected to fo- 
reigners, ‘They were generally treated as 
inferior beings, and the framework of 
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their national institutions was every 
where destroyed. The provincials of the 
west, when thus left destitute of every 
bond of national union, were exposed to 
the invasions of warlike tribes, which, 
under the first impulses of civilisation, 
were driven on to seek the means of sup- 
plying new wants. The moment, there- 
fore, that the military forces of the 
Roman government were unable to re- 
pulse these strangers, the population of 
the provinces was exposed to subjection, 
slavery, or extermination, according as 
the interests or the policy ofthe invading 
Larbarians might determine. In that 
portion of the Eastern Empire peopled by 
the Greeks the case was totally different. 
There the executive power of the Roman 
government was modified by a system of 
national institutions, which conferred, 
even on the rural population, some con- 
trol over their local affairs. The so. 
vereign authority was relieved from that 
petty sphere of administration and police 
which meddles with the daily occupa- 
tions of the people. The Romans found 
this branch of government completely or- 
ganised, in a manner not closely con. 
nected with the political sovereignty, and 
the institutions of the Greeks proved 
more powerful than the despotism of their 
conquerors. ‘Their nationality continued 
to exist in full vigour even after their 
conquest; and this nationality was again 
called into activity when the Roman go- 
vernment, from increasing weakness, 
gradually began to neglect the duties of 
administration. ‘The conquest of Greece 
by the Romans had indeed left the na- 
tional existence nearly unaltered; but 
time, as it changed the government of 
Rome, modified likewise the institutions 
of the Greeks. Still, neither the Roman 
Cesars nor the Byzantine emperors, any 
more than the Frank princes and Turkish 
sultans, were able to interrupt the con- 
tinual transmission of a political inherit. 
ance by each generation of the Greek race 
to its successors; though it is too true 
that, from age to age, the value of that 
inheritance was gradually diminished,” 


Whatever may be thought of the 
value of this hypothesis, Mr. Finlay 
displays great ingenuity and great re- 
search in its support; but, as we do 
not happen to be Phillelenes, we 
would take the liberty of suggesting, 
that no explanation of the gradual 
degeneracy of the Greek states of an- 
tiquity, either before or after the ir- 
ruption into Asia of Alexander the 
Great, can be satisfactory which ne- 
glects the consideration of those in- 
herent social vices which, more than 
any one assiguable cause, contributed 
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to their ultimate ruin. Nothing 
seems so evident to us as that each of 
these several communities, whether 
in the islands or on the peninsula, 
contained within its own bosom the 
seeds of early decay, the certain ope- 
ration of which no local arrange- 
ments could counteract, and that, 
long before the name even of Rome 
could have been heard by the in- 
habitants of these Grecian cantons, 
the ineradicable faults of their po- 
litical organisations had become mani- 
fest. The battle of Cheronza, which 
laid Greece prostrate at the fect of 
Philip of Macedon, was fought 338 
years B.c., and, whether that event 
be looked upon in the light of a ca- 
lamity or not, it was undoubtedly 
little affected by Mr. Finlay’s fa- 
vourite institutions, which neither in- 
sured concord when that was most 
needed, nor exalted the waning pa- 
triotism of a people whose levity, 
venality, and capriciousness, were as 
conspicuous as their love of country 
or of fame;* while, some twenty 
years afterwards, when his wife’s ne- 
phew, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, first 
measured swords with the Romans in 
Magna Grecia, there is no discover- 
able evidence that the downward ca- 
reer of the states of which Greece 
then consisted was sensibly retarded 
by the privilege of local government 
which the cities and communes en- 
joyed. It is not impossible, nor im- 
probable, that in after ages, when the 
glory of the Greck name was ob- 
scured by the cumbrous formalities of 
the empire, and the simplicity of the 
earlier times was contrasted with the 
growing licentiousness of a feeble and 
a despotic monarchy, a lingering rem- 
nant of the free spirit of antiquity 
may have found a refuge in these 
civic municipalities so long as their 
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existence was tolerated ; but it would 
not seem necessary to contend for 
more, nor to allege that their elas- 
ticity was conspicuous in the great 
passages of Grecian history, when 
the struggle was between Greek and 
Greek, and the question at issue, the 
integrity of the confederated re- 
publics, or the erection on their 
ruins of the kingly house of Mace- 
don. At this period —the true crisis 
of Greek liberty—it would require 
no common powers of vision to detect 
that insensible distillation of political 
purity from these bodies which our 
author’s theory would require, and 
the nature of which the Greeks them- 
selyes perfectly understood, and the 
Romans subsequently both under- 
stood and feared; nor have we any 
difficulty in confessing that the effort 
is beyond our strength. What we 
do really recognise 1s, not a great 
and occult defensive element imbed- 
ded in the very heart of Grecian so- 
ciety, and ready, when occasion de- 
manded, to pour forth a stream of in- 
vigorating influence over the Hellenic 
soil, and to inspire as with one soul 
the common mind of Greece, but the 
perversities and the peculiarities of a 
series of ill-assorted democracies, hat- 
ing each other with a bitterness un- 
exampled in the history of the world, 
and exhibiting, in the ferocious wars 
which they waged with each other, 
the most instructive example which 
mankind have yet seen of the fatal 
effects of national disunion on the 
fortunes of an entire race. It is not 
wonderful that in the midst of these 
incessant distractions unprincipled 
factions should arise to torment and 
vex the land of their birth, and 
that, in the struggle which followed, 
sense both of public and private 
virtue should be blunted, if not lost. 





* The following story told by Gillies, on the authority of Athenaus, will illustrate 
what we have said in the text, and will suggest some curious recollections to the 
readers of the Decameron, and the students of modern French history. “ Amidst the 


important events of the Macedonian War, and amidst the dreadful misfortunes which, 
in consequence of its melancholy issue, hung over the country, a set of Athenian 
citizens, distinguished by their rank and fortune, and known by the appellation of the 
Sixty, from the accidental number of the original institution, regularly assembled into 
a club, whereall serious transactions were treated with levity and ridicule, and day after 
day spent in feasting, gaming, and the sprightly exercises of art and pleasantry. This 
detestable society saw, without emotion, their countrymen arming for battle ; with 
the most careless indifference they received accounts of their captivity or death ; nor 
did the public calamities in any degree disturb their festivity, or interrupt, for a 
moment, the tranquil course of their pleasures. ‘Their fame having reached Macedon, 
Philip sent them a sum of money, to support the expense of an association so favour- 
able to his views,” — Hist. of Greece, vol, iv. 227. 
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This is the invariable consequence of 
civil disorder in eyery age, and we 
accordingly find, that so early in 
their history as the expulsion of 
Xerxes, both he and his successors in 
Asia kept up a distinct interest in the 
different states by means of money, 
openly and shamelessly expended. 
Even Demosthenes, as we all know, 
was not in his day proof against the 
prevailing corruption; and nothing 
can be more certain than that the 
success of Philip was due as much to 
his diplomacy as to his arms, and as 
much to his purse as to his diplomacy. 
We are indisposed, therefore, to at- 
tribute the degradation of such a peo- 
ple to their connexion with the 
Romans, or to any external cause 
whatever. Long before the territory 
of the eternal city had been extended 
twenty miles beyond its walls, they 
were steeped to the brim in public 
impurity ; and so common a book as 
Cornelius Nepos may teach us, that, 
bright as was the genius of Greece, 
and brilliant as were many of her 
achievements, neither her great men 
nor her humble citizens required a 
lesson from any quarter in the arts of 
social or political profligacy. 

On the causes which led to the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, 
Mr. Finlay has the following ob- 
servations :— 

*« The success of the Roman arms, and 
the conquest of Greece, were the natural 
results of concentrated national feelings 
and superior military organisation con- 
tending with an ill-cemented political 
league and an inferior military system. 
The Roman was instructed to regard him- 
self merely as a component part of the 
republic, and to view Rome as placed in 
opposition to the rest of mankind. The 
Greek, though he possessed the moral 
feeling of nationality quite as powerfully 
as the Roman, could not concentrate 
equal political energy. The Greeks, 
after the period of the Macedonian con- 
quests, occupied the double position of 
members of a widely spread and domi- 
nant people and of citizens of indepen- 
dent states. Their minds were enlarged 
by this extension of their sphere of civi- 
lisation ; but what they gained in gene- 
ral feelings of philanthropy they appear 
to have lost in patriotic attachment to the 
interest of their native states. It would 
be a vain exercise of ingenuity to specu- 
late on the course of events, and on 
the progress of civilisation in the ancient 
world, had the national spirit of Greece 
been awakened in her struggle with 
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Rome, and the war between the two 
peoples involved the question of Greek 
nationality as well as political indepen- 
dence. On the one hand, Greece and 
Rome might be supposed existing as 
rival states, mutually aiding the progress 
of mankind by their emulation ; on the 
other, the extinction of the Greek people, 
as well as the destruction of their po- 
litical government, might be regarded as 
a not improbable event. No strong na- 
tional feeling was, however, raised in 
Greece by the wars with Rome, and the 
contest remained only a political one in 
the eyes of the people; consequently, 
even if the military power of the bellige- 
rents had been more nearly balanced than 
it reallywas, thestrugglecould hardly have 
terminated in any other way than by the 
subjugation of the Greeks. The facility 
with which the Greeks accommodated 
themselves to the Roman sway, and the 
rapidity with which they sank into po- 
litical insignificancy, it seems at first 
sight more difficult to explain than the 
ease with which they were vanquished 
in the field. The fact, however, is unde. 
niable, that the conquest was generally 
viewed with satisfaction by the great 
body of the inhabitants of Greece, who 
considered the destruction of the nu- 
merous small independent governments 
in the country as a necessary step to- 
wards improving their own condition. 
The political constitutions even of the 
most democratic states of Greece ex- 
cluded so large a portion of the inha- 
bitants from all share in the public ad- 
ministration, that the majority looked 
with indifference on the loss of their in- 
dependence, when that loss appeared to 
ensure a permanent state of peace. 
Greece had arrived at that period of ci- 
vilisation when political questions were 
determined by financial reasons, and the 
hope of a diminution of the public bur- 
dens was a powerful argument in favour 
of submission to Rome, When the 
Romans conquered Macedonia, they 
fixed the tribute at one-half the amount 
which had been paid to the Macedonian 
kings. Atthe period of the Roman con- 
quest, public opinion had been vitiated, 
as well as weakened, by the power and 
corrupt influences of the Asiatic mo- 
narchies. Many of the Greek princes 
employed large sums in purchasing the 
military services and civic flatterers of 
the free states. The political and mili- 
tary leaders throughout Greece were 
thus, by means of foreign alliances, ren- 
dered masters of resources far beyond 
what the unassisted revenues of the free 
states could have placed at their disposal. 
It soon became evident, that the fate of 
many of the free states depended on their 
alliances with the Kings of Macedonia, 
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Egypt, Syria, and Pergamus: and the 
citizens could not avoid the despairing 
conclusion, that no exertion on their part 
could have any decided influence on the 
tranquillity of Greece. They could only 
increase their own taxes, and bring to 
their own homes all the miseries of a most 
inhuman system of warfare. This state 
of public affairs caused the despair which 
iadgeed the Acarnanians and the citizens 
of Abydos to adopt the heroic resolution 
not to survive the loss of their inde- 
pendence ; but its more general effect 
was to spread public and private demo. 
ralisation through all ranks of society. 
Peace alone, to the reflecting Greeks, 
seemed capable of restoring security of 
property, and of re-establishing due re- 
spect for the principles of justice; and 
peace seemed only attainable by sub- 
mission to the Romans. The continua- 
tion of a state of war, which was rapidly 
consuming the resources of the land, was 
regarded by the independent Greeks as a 
far greater evil than the acknowledgment 
of the Roman supremacy. So ardently 
was the termination of the contest de- 
sired by the great body of the people, 
that a common proverb, expressive of a 
wish that the Romans might speedily 
a was every where current, ‘ Un- 
ess we are quickly lost, we cannot be 
saved,’”* 

These remarks are judicious, and 
are ably stated ; but their force is in 
some degree impaired by the necessi- 
ty which the author has imposed 
upon himself of finding secondary 
causes for obvious and necessary re- 
sults. The Greeks were not over- 
come by the “superior military or- 
ganisation of the Romans;” for to 
this hour it is doubtful whether the 
phalanx, as reconstructed and man- 
aged by Alexander, was not a more 
effective arm of war than the legion ; 
while “the moral feeling of nation- 
ality,” supposed by Mr. Finlay to 
have been merged by them in a more 
enlarged love of mankind than was 
consistent with its operation as a spe- 


* P. 23, et seq. 
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cific principle of action, has too much 
the air of a refinement to be satis- 
factory, or even intelligible. In the 
Macedonian War, waged between 
Philip IV. and Rome, the success of 
the latter was long dubious; nor is 
it by any means plain that, had Phi- 
lip possessed the military genius of 
his predecessors, or his people been 
actuated by the same love of inde- 
pendence as their ancestors, the 
Roman consul would have gained 
the battle of Kynoscephale (n.c. 
197). But, as these virtues neither 
existed in the monarch nor in his sub- 
jects, that defeat led the Romans, by 
a direct and inevitable consequence, 
into the heart of Greece, and paved 
the way for those future triumphs in 
Achaia and Asia which enabled Au- 
gustus a century and a half later to 
fix the Euphrates as the eastern 
boundary of the vast empire which 
then acknowledged the supremacy of 
Rome. But the subject requires a 
somewhat closer examination. 

At an early period in the history 
of the Greek states certain establish- 
ments were formed on the eastern 
side of the heel of Italy, and chiefly 
in the Tarentine Gulf. The country 
so occupied was called—for what 
reason does not appear— Magna 
Grecia ; and, under the guidance of 
laws originally sound and well devised, 
these colonies gradually emerged into 
wealthy and corrupt communities. 
The Tarentines, for example, were a 
beastly people,t and the name of 
the Sybarites has descended to pos- 
terity as the compendious designation 
of unblushing profligacy ; but what 
we are interested in at present is, 
that these Grecian colonists held a 
portion of that territory which the 
Romans claimed as their own, and 
that their first connexion with Greece 
proper grew out of their desire to 
subjugate these dependencies. These 


+ There is a story, respecting the treatment of a Roman ambassador by these 
people, told by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, which is so utterly offensive, that we 


must give it in the original Greek. 


Those who are curious in such traits of manners 


will find as decent a translation as the passage will bear in the sixth volume of Gillies’s 


work, p. 417. 


Amwvrwy 3s avrwy, tis rwy ifiernxoray tv TH wapudeoun Tagavrivwy, Pirwvdes svopen, 
oareuoroyos arbowaes, és Uxo THs ovehAvyias, i Tage wavra Tov Piov txtyenTo, TeeenyootutTro 
Korvan® petoros ay bes rns ybilns wcbns, os eyyus noav of werotis, Kvarverusves THY tei 
Corny, xa ogmmarioas tavrov ws aicxoror ofbnvas, thy ov ALrytobas wprrovcay axabapoimy 
xara ns iteas tobnros Tou reselsurou xartxsdact. 

Excerpta de Virtut, &c, cap. iv. 


Ed, Oxon. Londini, 1704. 
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commonwealths fronted Epirus, Acar- 
nania, /Mtolia, and even Achaia ; with 
all of which, as well as with Sicily, 
they kept up a constant intercourse ; 
and when Pyrrhus appeared on the 
theatre of Italian warfare it was as 
the protector of his countrymen, 
whose liberties were threatened by 
the new and rapidly rising western 
republic. Mere contiguity, then, and 
the thirst for conquest peculiar to a 
young and vigorous nation, led to 
the first inroads of the Romans on 
the Grecian states; and it was only 
slowly, and as a consequence of future 
events springing directly out of the 
expansive policy of the Carthaginian 
war, that they were carried across 
the gulf, and by successive move- 
ments over the heights of Thessaly 
and through the defiles of Macedonia 
into the bosom of that poetical region. 
Right or wrong, they considered the 
destruction of Carthage and the death 
of Hannibal as essential to their 
safety ; and, whatever we may think 
of the morality of this reasoning, it 
must not be forgotten, that the Ma- 
cedonian War, waged against Philip, 
and the disastrous issue of which we 
have already noticed, was a war of 
vengeance against an ally of the il- 
lustrious Pheenician, whom they must 
subdue before they could hope to be 
secure at home, or free to prosecute 
their ambitious designsabroad. The re- 
sult is known to all : Greece was over- 
come, and converted into a Roman 
province after a struggle of 240 years’ 
duration, in which nothing is so con- 
spicuous as the indomitable energy of 
the assailing power, and the incurable 
disunion, decrepitude, and _ social 
baseness of its victims, who fell, one 
after another, beneath the sword of 
thedestroyer. ‘The Greek monarchies, 
Epirus and Macedon, for instance, 
and particularly the latter, were li- 
terally tyrannies in the worst sense of 
the word, in which such sovereigns 
as Perseus, the son of Philip, were 





* Perseus survived his captivity four years. 
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guilty of enormities so great as to be 
almost incredible ;* while the de- 
mocracies, including ¢ven Athens, 
had degenerated into tumultuary and 
venal societies, in which a regard for 
the public good had long been re- 
placed by unbridled selfishness, and 
alove of equity by the most licentious 
cruelty. We will cheerfully con- 
cede to Mr. Finlay, or to any other 
ardent admirer of antiquity, the stern 
republican energy of Aratus, and the 
lofty virtue of Philopemen, the 
leaders of the Achwan League; but 
the history of that confederacy would 
itself seem to us conclusive of the 
fact, that the nationality of the 
Greeks was thoroughly disorganised 
long before the events happened 
which rendered the formation of 
such a body necessary, and that its 
existence, as a principle upon which 
a statesman or a patriot could rely, 
need not be looked for after the Pe- 
loponnesian War, which preceded the 
era of which we speak by two cen- 
turies. The Persian War united the 
Greeks, the Peloponnesian War dis- 
solved that union; and in the long 
interval which passed between the 
invasion of the great king and the 
appearance of the Romans, the tem- 
per, as well as the fortunes, of that 
extraordinary people had undergone 
many and permanent changes, but 
not, as we think, in the direction 
ee by Mr. Finlay. Their mu- 
tual jealousies and rivalries were in- 
extinguishable, and were gratified to 
an unexampled and destructive ex- 
tent: and if we add to the ex- 
terminating feuds which desolated 
their beautiful country from the 
Ionian Sea to the Propontis, and to 
which there was scarcely any cessa- 
tion for centuries together, the gra- 
dual corruption of manners which 
the connexion with Asia introduced, 
the levity of their character, the 
laxity of their social system, and the 
rudeness of their political institutions, 








He was confined at Alba by order 


of the senate, after having graced the triumph of his conqueror,—the most magnificent 
spectacle, according to the historian, that Rome had ever seen (Liv. xlv, 39). His 
wife and children accompanied him on that humiliating occasion ; and of the latter, 
two sons and a daughter, one only is farther mentioned in history, Alexander, the 
youngest boy. After his father’s death, the jealous caution of the Romans con- 
demned him to the humble trade of a carpenter ; but, his penmanship recommending 
him to notice, he became secretary, or clerk, to the senate. In his person the line of 
Antigonus, and collaterally of the royal house of Macedon—the domus Pellea— 


expired, 
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we shall be at no loss for causes to 
account for that decline of prosperity 
which our author would seek in a 
mystical theory of benevolence, con- 
jomed with the pressure of external 
calamities. 

The short section on the “ Treat- 
ment of Greece after the Conquest” 
we shall give at length, because with 
it our observations on this portion of 
the history must close :— 

“The Romans generally commenced 
by treating their provinces with mildness. 
The government of Sicily was arranged 
on a basis which certainly did not aug. 
ment the burdens on the inhabitants. 
The tribute imposed on Macedonia was 
less than the amount of taxation which 
she had paid to her own kings; and 
there is no reason for supposing that the 
burdens of the Greeks, whose country 
was embraced in the province of Achaia, 
were increased by the conquest. The 
local municipal administration of the se- 
parate cities was allowed to exist ; but, in 
order to enforce submission more readily, 
their constitutions were modified by fix- 
ing a census, which restricted the fran- 
chise in the democratic commonwealtbs, 
Many of the smaller states were long al- 
lowed to retain their own political go- 
vernment, and some were ranked as allies 
of the republic. It is impossible to trace 
the changes which the Romans gradually 
effected in the financial and adminis- 
trative condition of Greece with chrono- 
logical precision. Facts often separated 
by a long series of years require to be 
gleaned ; and caution must be used in 
attributing to them their just influences 
on the state of society. The Roman 
senate was evidently not without great 
jealousy and some fear of the Greeks, 
and great prudence was displayed in 
adopting a number of measures by which 
they were gradually weakened, and cau- 
tiously broken to the yoke of their con- 
querors. This caution proves that the 
despair of the Achzans had produced a 
considerable effect on the Romans, who 
perceived that the Greek nation, if 
roused to a general combination, possessed 
the means of offering a determined and 
dangerous resistance. It was not until 
after the time of Augustus, when the 
conquest of every portion of the Greek 
nation had been completed, that the 
Romans began to view the Greeks in the 
contemptible light in which they are re. 
presented by the writers of the capital. 
Crete was not reduced into the form of a 
province until about eight years after the 
subjection of Achza, and its conquest 
was with difficulty effected, after a war of 
three years, by the presence of a consular 
army. The resistance it offered was so 
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obstinate, that it was depopulated ere the 
Romans could complete their conquest. 
No attempt was made to introduce uni- 
formity into the general government of 
the Grecian states: any such plan, in- 
deed, would have been contrary to the 
principles of the Roman government, 
which had never aspired at establishing 
unity even in the administration of 
Italy. The attention of the Romans was 
directed to their means of ruling the va- 
rious conquests in the most efficient man- 
ner, of concentrating all the military power 
in their own hands, and of levying the 
greatest amount of tribute which cir- 
cumstances would permit. ‘Thus, nu- 
merous cities in Greece possessing but a 
very small territory, as Delphi, Thespiz, 
Tanagra, Elatea, and Alex, were al- 
lowed to retain that degree of indepen- 
dence which seemed to them the pri- 
vilege of being governed by their own 
laws and usages, so late even as the times 
of the emperors. Rhodes also long pre- 
served its own government asa free state, 
though it was as completely dependent 
on Rome as the state of the Ionian Islands 
now is on Great Britain. The Romans 
adopted no theoretical principles which 
required them to enforce uniformity in the 
geographical divisions, or in the adminis- 
trative arrangements of the provinces of 
their empire, particularly where local ha- 
bits or laws opposed a barrier to any prac- 
tical union. The Roman government, 
however, soon adopted measures tending 
to diminish the resources of the Greek 
states when received as allies of the re- 
public. We are informed by Diodorus, 
that in consequence of the tyranny of the 
collectors of the tribute in Sicily, numbers 
of free citizens were reduced to slavery. 
These slaves were sold even within the 
dominions of the King of Bithynia. This 
conduct of the Romans produced an 
extensive insurrection of the slaves; and, 
contemporary with a seditious rising in 
Sicily, there occurred also a great rebel- 
lion of the slaves employed in the silver 
mines of Attica. The Attic slaves seized 
the fortified town of Sunium, and com. 
mitted extensive ravages, before the go- 
vernment of Athens was able to over- 
power them. It is so natural for slaves to 
rebel, whena favourable occasion presents 
itself, that it is hazardous to look beyond 
ordinary causes for any explanation of 
this insurrection, particularly as the de- 
clining state of the silver mines of Lau- 
rium at this period rendered the slaves 
less valuable, and would cause them to 
be worse treated, and more negligently 
guarded. Still the simultaneous rebellion 
of slaves in these two distant Greek 
countries seems not unconnected with 
the measures of the Roman government 
towards its subjects. If we could place 
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implicit faith in the testimony of so firm 
and partial an adherent of the Romans 
as Polybius, we must believe that the 
Roman administration was at first cha- 
racterised by a love of justice, and that 
the Roman magistrates were far less 
venal than the Greeks, If the Greeks, 
he says, are intrusted with a single talent 
of public money, though they give writ- 
ten security, and though legal witnesses 
be present, they will never act honestly ; 
but, if the largest sums be confided to the 
Romans engaged in the public service, 
their honourable conduct is secured sim- 
ply by an oath. Under such circum. 
stances, the people must have appreciated 
highly the advantages of the Roman do- 
mination, and contrasted the last years of 
their troubled and doubtful independence, 
with the just and peaceful government of 
Rome, in a manner extremely favourable 
to their new masters. Less than a cen- 
tury of irresponsible power effected a 
wonderful change in the conduct of the 
Roman magistrates. Cicero declares that 
the senate made a traffic of justice to the 
provincials, ‘There is nothing so holy 
that it cannot be violated, nothing so 
strong that it cannot be destroyed by 
money,’ are his words.* But as the go- 
vernment of Rome grew more oppressive, 
and the amount of the taxes levied on the 

rovinces was more severely exacted, the 
increased power of the republic rendered 
any rebellion of the Greeks utterly hope-~ 
less. The complete separation in the 
administration of the various provinces, 
governed like so many separate king- 
doms, viceroyalties, or pachalics, the pre- 
servation of a distinct local government 
in each of the allied kingdoms and free 
states, rendered the management of each 
capable of modification, without any 
compromise of the general system of the 
republic ; and this admirable fitness of 
its administration to the exigencies of 
the times remained an attribute of the 
Roman state for many centuries. Each 
state in Greece, continuing in possession 
of as much of its peculiar political consti- 
tution as was compatible with the su- 
premacy and fiscal views of a foreign 
conqueror, retained ali its former jea- 
lousies towards its neighbours, and its 
interests were likely to be as often com- 
promised by disputes with the surround- 
ing Greek states as with the Roman go- 
vernment, Prudence and local interests 
would every where favour submission to 
Rome ; national vanity alone would whis- 
per incitements to venture on a struggle 
for independence.” t 


* In Verrem, i. ii. 
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We have no doubt that this is a 
correct representation of what took 
place. Whether the Romans were or 
were not sincere in the expression of 
a desire for the emancipation of 
Greece cannot now be determined ; 
that they professed to be so, and that 
this profession was agreeable to the 

litical maxims then held by them 
is certain, though in the relative po- 
sitions of the two peoples it was al- 
most impossible that generosity should 
prevail over self-interest, or that 
justice should in all cases guide the 
conquerors in their intercourse with 
the conquered. The consular vic- 
tories were achieved under the re- 
public, and the immediate result was 
the riominal enfranchisement of all 
the Greek democracies, whether Hel- 
lenic or Asiatic; but there is nothing 
in the history of the Roman policy to 
justify the belief that any thing short 
of absolute subjection would satisf: 
these haughty masters of the world. 
Greece threw off, and with a strong 
arm, the grasp of Xerxes, and her 
licentious liberty even survived the 
more profound and practical efforts 
of the Macedonian monarchs and 
their successors; but the gripe of 
Rome was firm and immovable, and 
centuries were to elapse before she 
was to have her revenge in the ab- 
sorption of the name and language of 
her assailant. At first Rome was 
the protector of the oppressed, and 
the proudest potentates of Asia, as 
well as the commonwealths of Greece, 
referred their disputes to her arbitra- 
tion,—a virtual recognition of her 
supremacy, the force of which it is 
impossible to mistake; but even at 
this early period of her mediatorial 
career her rule was harsh, her de- 
predations extensive, and both her 
judgments and punishments arbitrary 
and cruel. In the destruction of 
Carthage and Corinth by Scipio and 
Mummius, both of which occurred 
in the same year (B.c. 146), we have 
illustrations of the savage energy 
with which she prosecuted a favour- 
ite project ;{ and in the robberies of 
her generals and proconsuls a proof 
of the low standard of personal mo- 
rality which prevailed in that age 


+t P. 28, et seqe 


¢ The English reader will find an excellent account of both these transactions, 
and some useful information on the morals (which were exceedingly impure), the 
manners, the wealth, and the industry of the Corinthians, in Dr. Gillies’s 8th vol. p. 87. 
Both Carthage and Corinth were rebuilt a century afterwards by order of Julius Casar, 
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and region of the world. The cha- 
racter which Cicero, a century later, 
assigned to Verres* was, no doubt, 
common to many besides that no- 
torious culprit; and, as the patron- 
age of the provinces lay with the se- 
nate, we can easily understand that 
the conscript fathers would be slow 
to punish offences which might be- 
come their own, did opportunity 
offer, and the too rigid condemnation 
of which might diminish their in- 
fluence with their adherents in the 
city. After the Asiatic conquests, 
the wealth which poured into Italy 
was enormous, and yet we know 
that, great as were the exactions in 
the East both before and after the 
decisive battle of Actium, which 
raised Augustus to the throne, the 
money so obtained was so profusely 
squandered, and so unequally distri- 
buted, that that emperor was obliged, 
immediately before his final struggle 
with Antony, to impose a moderate 
income-tax to meet the exigencies of 
the state.t This was also the age of 
great debts and great fortunes. Julius 
Cesar is not only accused of personal 
profligacy to an incredible extent, 
but he is more than suspected of as- 
piring to power, and of retaining his 
appointments, because of his pe- 
cuniary necessities. His debts as a 
private citizen exceeded two millions 
sterling; but, notwithstanding the 
excessive largesses in which his posi- 
tion obliged him to indulge, he is 
said to have brought into the public 
treasury twelve millions and a half 
sterling.{ Apicius, the glutton, was 
worth 807,000/.; Crispus, a provincial 
of Isubria (the modern Milanese), 
1,600,000/.; Demetrius, a freedman 
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of Pompey, 775,0002.; and Pallas, a 
freedman of Claudius, 2,421,000/. 
Seneca, the philosopher, acquired, in 
the four years that he was preceptor 
to Nero, 2,421,875/. The fortunes 
of Lentulus, the augur, exceeded 
3,000,000/./ and even Virgil is re- 
ported to have died worth 80,000/., 
—a rare instance of riches in a man 
of letters. Cicero was comparatively 
poor, and so was Pomponius Atticus, 
though the reverse is generally be- 
lieved ; but neither of them was 
placed in circumstances to profit by 
the influx of the precious metals, and 
the rapid increase of wealth at Rome. 
The sum brought into the treasury 
by Paulus Emilius when he con- 
quered Perseus, king of Macedon, an 
avaricious and parsimonious monarch, 
amounted to 1,800,0007. The congi- 
aria of Augustus are estimated at 
upwards of four, and the donations 
of Nero are said to have exceeded 
seventeen, millions sterling.§ Paint- 
ings, statues, books, vasa murrhina, 
trulle, and every other accompani- 
ment of luxury and refinement, rose 
rapidly in value, and a people whom 
the Greeks in the First Macedonian 
War despised for their rudeness speed- 
ily emulated the extravagance of the 
Asiatic nations in their personal ex- 
penditure and social indulgences. 
“ Almost every thing,” says Mr. 
Wallace, “that was not necessary for 
the bulk of the people gave great 
prices, and modern ages can scarce 
form an idea of the riches, magnifi- 
cence, and luxury of the Romans in 
the declension of the commonwealth 
and the beginning of their mon- 
archy.” | These details are not in- 
different. They shew that there was 


* « Depeculatorem erarii, vexatorem Asiz et Pamphiliz, preedonem juris urbani, 
flabem atque perniciem provincie Sicilia.”—Act. Prim., ii. 
+ It was strictly a war-tax, and would seem to have been levied upon Italy alone, 


where it excited the utmost discontent. 


It amounted to one-fourth part of the income 


of citizens by birth, and one-eighth of the property of freedmen possessing 15001. See 
Gutuies, vill. 492, who gives Plutarch and Dion as his authorities. The niceties of 
taxation are no modern invention; but Octavius was straitened for money, which 
Antony had in abundance. 

¢ This sum is immense, certainly, but it is not disproportioned either to the fa- 
cilities enjoyed by the dictator, or the practice of the age, which sanctioned plunder 
as a sort of regal right on the part of the victor. Mr. Gibbon tells us that Casar 
melted down 2822 massy crowns of gold, the gifts of allied or dependent states — the 
corone auree of antiquity — equal in weight to 20,414 lbs., or about a million sterling 
of our money.—iii. 96. 

§ Arbuthnot’s Tables of Ancient Coins, &c., quoted by Wallace in his Disserta- 
tion on the Numbers of Mankind, p. 132. 

|| Lbid, ut supra, 141. The Romans were originally an agricultural people, and 
always professed to be so. There might be some affectation in this latterly, as their 
quarrel with the Carthaginians was a commercial one, and their subsequent usurp@- 
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a sudden augmentation of wealth in 
Italy which it is not easy to ac- 
count for among a people who de- 
spised commerce, ‘and had no trans- 
marine possessions properly so called, 
and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition, corroborated 
as it is by substantial facts, that the 
plunder of Greece and Asia was 
transferred to Rome, and from thence 
scattered over the Italian peninsula; 
and that the practice of popular de- 
bauchery which had long prevailed 
in the capital, and was reduced to a 
system by the triumvirate, caused a 
drain on the national resources which 
could only be supplied by external 
confiscation and foreign rapine. The 
time had unquestionably gone by 
when it could be said “ Perniciosum 
intelligi civem, cui septem jugera non 
essent satis.”* And we are assured, 
upon authority which it is impossible 
to dispute, that after the Macedonian 
conquest personal taxes were un- 
known at Rome, or nearly so, for five 
hundred years. It is certain their 
meditated reimposition by Galerius, 
in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, caused the deepest indignation, 
obviously because the practice was 
unusual, and was held to be un- 
constitutional. The story of old 
Mummiusand the Corinthian pictures 
is a good one,{ and probably had its 
counterpart on the peninsula in the 
late war, where the chivalry of mo- 
dern manners was disgraced by the 
open practice of brigandage; but all 
Romans were not so ignorant as that 
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rude soldier, and Rome, like Paris 
under the empire, was decorated by 
the spoils of Greece, Pontus, Syria, 
and Egypt. We may conclude, 
therefore, that, whether the testi- 
mony of Polybius, as to the superior 
morality of the Roman functionaries, 
be or be not received, the mild 
administration of the provincial de- 
pendencies was gradually exchanged 
for one of great fiscal severity, which, 
burdensome as it undoubtedly must 
have been, was felt, perhaps, to be no 
worse than that to which they had 
been subjected by the Macedonian 
satraps—a race of men who seemed 
to vie with each other in the com- 
mission of as grand crimes, and in 
the perpetration of as odious vices, as 
ever disgraced humanity. 

We must now pass at a bound over 
three centuries of time, and contem- 
plate what had been the Roman em- 
pire under Augustus and his succes- 
sors as a huge despotic monarchy, the 
centre of which lay on the Thracian 
Bosphorus, instead of on the banks 
of the Tiber. Many and momentous 
were the changes which occurred 
during that period, and with the ori- 
gin of Constantinople there is associ- 
ated the rise of a new race of men in 
Europe, who were destined to found 
new kingdoms and new societies on 
the ruins of those which then existed, 
and the consolidation into one vast 
moral energy of that system of reli- 
gious opinions which till now lay 
upon the outskirts of human socicty, 
but which was henceforward to invi- 


tions in Africa, Asia, and Greece, were more or less connected with trade and its al- 
lurements ; still this ruling national idea never departed from Cicero, into whose 
political philosophy it entered deeply. ‘* Vita autem hec rustica, quam tu agrestem 
vocas, parsimonie, diligentiw, justitie, magistra est.”— Pro Ser. Roscio Amer.27. He 
was only twenty-seven years of age when he spoke this speech, and bow tenaciously the 
leading thought adhered to him may be seen in the recovered fragments of the treatise 
De Republicé, lib. ii. cap iv. where he attributes the ruin both of Carthage and Corinth 
to their passion for maritime enterprise ; in other words, to the love of a foreign trade, 
the bane of our own age and country, so true is it that there is nothing new under the 
sun! See, also, upon this interesting subject, Puiny, Hist. Nat. lib. xviii. 

* Pliny, id. ibid. 

+ Gibbon, ii. 197. Montesquieu, De la Grandeur et Décadence des Romains, 
chap. xvii. ‘* When Augustus,” says he, “‘ conquered Egypt, he transported to Rome 
the treasures of the Ptolemies, which caused nearly the same revolution as the disco- 
very of the Indies has since effected in Europe.’’ ‘‘ Omni Macedonium gaza, qux 
fuit maxima, potitus est Paulus; tantum in wrarium pecuniz invexit, ut unius impera- 
loris prada finem attulerit tributorum.”—Cic, De Offic. lib. ii. xxii. This booty, as we 
have already stated, amounted to 1,800,000/. y 

t “ Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut capta Corintho, cum maximorum artificum per 
fectas manibus tabulas ac statuas, in Italiam portandas locaret, juberet pradici condus 
centibus, si eas perdidissent, novas eos reddituros,”".VELL. Parercut. 1. 13, 
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gorate and vivify the European mind: 
the age of Constantine and his capital 
is, therefore, too important an epoch 
in the history of the world to be 
overlooked, even in this brief sketch. 
There is, perhaps, no character of 
antiquity more difficult to understand 
than that of Constantine, and few 
which have called forth more oppo- 
site judgments. By the Christian 
rty, whom he favoured, his virtues 
ave been extravagantly extolled 
and his mother beatified,* and b 
the Pagans, whom he eto, 
his vices have been as manifestly 
overrated; and even in modern 
times, Howell,} on the one side, and 
Voltaire { on the other, may be consi- 
dered the representatives of two fac- 
tions, whose existence should have 
terminated with the age and circum- 
stances which gave them birth. Much 
of this might have been avoided, we 
think, had the nature of Greek and 
Roman civilisation been duly discri- 
minated from the Gothic, the maxims 
of which we not only follow, but in- 
sensibly apply to all cases whatever. 
The manners of Greece were early 
transplanted into Italy, and the 
principles of life and government 
which prevailed in these countries 
were essentially Asiatic, and con- 
tinued to be so till a new people re- 
placed the aboriginal Italians, and 
communicated to the society of the 
western world that peculiar charac- 
ter which has ever since so remark- 
ably distinguished it. For this a 
satisfactory explanation may be found 
in the geographical position of the 
Greek and Roman peninsulas, and 
in the intercourse between mari- 
time states lying on the same sea, 
the great water-way of the an- 
cient nations, and including every 
dependent on its supplies. Hence, 
people ambitious of commerce, or 
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with one remarkable exception, the 
similarity of their public and private 
usages, the connexion of their re- 
ligious systems, and that singular con- 
cordance in their habits of thought and 
action which marked all the nations on 
the Mediterranean borders,— resem- 
blances, however, which were founded 
on an eastern, not on a western, model. 
One striking feature in this analogy 
was—and it is impossible to over- 
look its existence—their tendency to 
extremes. Their democracies were 
more intensely democratical, their 
oligarchies more exclusively oligarch- 
ical, and their monarchies more ty- 
rannously monarchical, than the 
Gothic tribes ever succeeded in erect- 
ing ; while their contempt for human 
suffering, their delight in blood, and 
the wild ebullitions of their passions 
under temporary excitement, to say 
nothing of their treatment of women, 
and the degrading personal vices in 
which they indulged, manifestly se- 
parate them from that northern 
stock from which we are descended, 
and whose social virtues, in the 
midst of much rudeness, Tacitus is 
not the only author who has cele- 
brated. We must not, then, measure 
Constantine by a modern standard 
of public or private morality, or we 
shall reduce him to the level of a 
monster inaccessible to the commonest 
feelings of humanity ; and if we take 
him as history represents him, as a 
successful soldier, we may expect to 
find him disfigured by the infirmities 
proper to his age and country. The 
execution of his son was a foul mur- 
der, perpetrated without any assign- 
able motive but jealousy, the here- 
ditary vice of an eastern tyrant; 
the destruction of his nephew, the 
son of Licinius—himself an odious 
and implacable barbarian, as_ his 
brutal usage of the unfortunate wife 


* St. Helena was the daughter of an inn-keeper at Drepanum,a small town in the 
Gulf of Nicomedia ; not the Sicilian Drepanum of Virgil, whose “ portus et illeta- 
bilis ora” received his weeping and wandering hero,—Ginzon, il. 190, Note k, 


fEneid. iii. 707. 


+ An Institution of General History ; or, History of the World, Second Part, 


folio, London, 1680. 
t Histoire Générale, xi. 


_ § “ Est autem maritimis urbibus etiam quedam corruptela ac mutatio morum ; ad- 
miscentur enim novis sermonibus ac disciplinis, et importantur non merces solum 
adventitia sed etiam mores, ut nibil possit in patriis institutis manere integrum. 
Jam qui incolunt eas urbes non herent in suis sedibus, sed volucri semper spe et co- 
gitatione rapiuntur a domo longius: atque etiam cum manent corpore, animo, tamen 
excurrunt et vagantur.”—Cic, De Republicd, cap. ii. iy. 
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and daughter of Diocletian shews— 
was an act of cold and merciless 
villany towards an unoffending child ; 
and the suffocation of his wife Fausta, 
the daughter of Maximilian, the mo- 
ther of his surviving family and 
the companion of his bed for twenty- 
five years, though, it is alleged, the 
guilty prompter of his domestic 
enormities, is, we fear, nothing better 
than a regal crime of a most unna- 
tural complexion committed under 
circumstances of a most revolting 
kind. And yet, we are told that this 
man was wont to “compose prayers 
and orations ;” that shortly before 
his death he discoursed, with becom- 
ing gravity, “of the immortality of 
the soul, and of the rewards in a fu- 
ture life which attend those who live 
well here, and the punishment ap- 
pointed for wicked persons ;” and 
that, feeling his end approach, he re- 
ceived the sacrament of baptism, and 
quietly expired on the 20th of May, 
A.D. 335.* Acts like these—and be it 
remembered that they were not unpa- 
ralleled in his own or preceding 
times—must be judged by the po- 
litical and moral codes of the fourth, 
not of the nineteenth, century ; but 
this admission, which removes the 
question out of the forum of con- 
science, and transfers it to the fluc- 
tuating tribunal of ethical expe- 
diency, is an additional confirmation 
of the truth, that we deal with 
a totally different form of civilisation 
from our own when we treat of the 
Grecian and Roman epochs of his- 
tory. Constantine was an Asiatic 
Greek,—the able, unscrupulous, and 
unforgiving monarch of an unwieldy 
empire which his sword had won, 
and which his sword must retain; 
not more cruel, it may be, than con- 
temporary sovereigus would have 
been in his circumstances, and much 
too sagacious to indulge in crime 
merely for its own sake, but per- 
fectly aware, at the same time, that 
while he discussed the nicer points of 
theology with the turbulent divines 
of the east and west, and presided at 


* Howell, p. 12. 
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their councils, the majesty of the 
state was centered in his own person, 
and that the current maxima of life 
did not require of him a greater de- 
ference to popular prejudice than it 
was convenient for the autocrat of 
the East to yield. In a word, if we 
would form a correct idea of his real 
position, we should rather liken it to 
that of an Indian maharajah of the 
present day than to that of a Euro- 
pean potentate at any period since 
the foundation of the great western 
monarchies; or, in its gentler fea- 
tures, perhaps, to the attitude of the 
Czar Peter, as the feudal head of 
the Slavonic states; but it will be 
exceedingly difficult to find a place 
either for him or his people in any 
chart of western or Christian polity 
which modern ingenuity or modern 
zeal may construct. 

Constantine’s adoption of Chris- 
tianity is an incident rather of gene- 
ral than of personal interest,— for 
over the individual it would not 
seem to have exerted the slightest 
controlling influence. The story of 
the vision and the labarum we need 
not discuss; but we may suppose, 
without violence, that the motives 
which affected the imperial mind in 
that memorable transaction were of a 
mixed kind, and rather political than 
religious. It would be little short of 
impiety to doubt the right of Provi- 
dence to employ such instruments as 
it sees fit for the advancement of its 
purposes, or to be too critical in the 
analysis of those occult causes which 
educe good out of evil; and we may 
conclude, without presumption, we 
hope, that if Constantine was morally 
an unsuitable representative of the 
great principle of universal love, he 
was at least the efficient patron of a 
sect originally confined to a small 
district of Judea, but which, in the 
currency of three centuries, had ex- 
tended its dominion over a large pr 
tion of the Roman empire, both in 
the east and in the west.{ For this 
fact many reasons have been as- 
signed, the validity of which we are 


+ The resemblance between Constantine and the Czar Peter did not escape the 


penetration of Gibbon ; but he is greatly too favourable to the Muscovite.—iii. p. 111. 
_$ “ The fate of Rome and of Paganism was decided in the battle of the Milvian 
bridge.”—Mitman, Hist. of Christianity, ii, 355. The edict of Milan, issued in 313 


by Constantine and Licinius, and known as the “ Charter of the liberties of Christi. 
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not called upon to consider ; but we 
think we shall only speak to the 
convictions of the more intelligent of 
our readers when we say, that the 
condition of mankind every where, 
and more particularly in the East, 
required an absolute revolution in 
the system of religious opinions then 
prevalent in the world. The earlier 
virtues of the Greeks and Romans 
had struggled, and struggled in vain, 
with the growing corruption which 
poured in upon them from all quar- 
ters ; and the scholar is well aware 
that the moral desolation which then 
fell upon the earth, and polluted the 
very sources of human action, was 
but feebly resisted by the researches 
of a few gifted men who endeavoured 
by the unaided efforts of reason to 
grasp the mighty things of God and 
of futurity. The social qualities of 
the Greeks have been unduly over- 
rated, and the same may be said of 
the Romans; nor is it possible to 
imagine any thing more utterly de- 
osnlinn than the domestic history of 
the successors of Alexander in Asia 
and Africa, or to fancy any thing 
more revolting than the universal 
profligacy which overspread the 

eathen world after the reduction of 
the East by the Romans.* Murder, 
incest, pedecasty, concubinage almost 
unlimited, poisoning, drunkenness, 
gluttony, and unbounded bestiality, 
characterised that declining age ; and 
had not the Almighty mercifully in- 
terpused, the human race ran the 
risk of being extinguished by the 
pressure of its own detestable vices. 
Lhe poetical dignity which attached 
to the old mythology, as consolidated 
by the genius and piety of Homer, 
and through the casual phraseology 
of which glimpses of a loftier creed 
may be obtained,t had been long dis- 
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regarded ; and all that remained of 
the primeval theology was an outward 
respect for its symbolic forms and 
ceremonies, which exerted no in- 
fluence whatever over the moral 
nature of man; it fell, therefore, be- 
fore the encroachments of a power 
which gradually undermined its au- 
thority, and which carried within its 
own bosom the evidences of its divine 
original. Whether Constantine was 
impressed with a sense of this truth 
it is impossible to say, and it certainly 
would be difficult to prove it from 
his conduct ; but he probably had pe- 
netration enough to discover that the 
new faith would supply, what was 
much wanted at that time, a national 
centre of unity, and that the vigour 
of its maxims and the purity of its 
precepts would together constitute an 
effective antagonist to the waning 
— of heathenism in Europe, and 
the rising —, of Magianism in 
Asia. Nor ought we to forget that 
the practical benefits of its adoption 
by the Greek emperor were immediate 
and visible. The laws concerning 
slavery were remodelled and miti- 
gated, abduction and adultery were 
visited with severe punishments, di- 
vorce was subjected to intelligible 
restrictions, and some of the more 
obvious vices of the age removed by 
the improved tone of public opinion : 
we entirely agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Finlay, when he vindicates the Christ- 
ian religion from the charge loosely 
brought against it of hastening the 
decline of the Roman empire ;{ its 
effects were undoubtedly of a per- 
fectly opposite kind. 

We should have been glad to 
have followed our author into the 
consideration of some of the po- 
litical and social consequences of 
the transferences of the seat of 


anity,” was merely an act of toleration; but it shews that the Christians were now 


sufficiently numerous to be politically important. 


Yet Constantine restored the 


Pagan temples at Rome, and did not decline the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and after 
his death enjoyed a heathen apotheosis.—Mitman, ii. 357 ; Gispon, iii. 243 and 407. 
For the number of Christians in the empire at the time of the Council of Nice, see 


Finzay, p. 151. 


* See, passim, the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, chap. i., and Juvenal, satir. vi. 
The passion for rustic theatricals, one great source of female corruption, prevailed in 
Africa in the third century, and is specifically condemned by St. Cyprian, epist. ii. 

+ The Avs Govan, for example, which, in modern speech, would signify the will 
of God. German criticism is a sad leveller, and we scarcely feel grateful to Hasse 
when he tells us that the Sminthian Apollo was the small owl, strir passerina—a fact of 
which, it would seem, that Homer was ignorant. 


¢ P. 160, 
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empire from Rome to Constanti- 
es but time and space both 
fail us, and we must be contented to 
allude in general terms to these in- 
teresting points. The eligibility of 
the site of the new city,* the mode of 
peopling it, the inducements which 
the emperor held out to all classes to 
settle there, and the effects on old 
Rome of this migration to the East, 
the sums which were expended in 
adorning this capital,t the Asiatic 
pomp, the questionable financial sys- 
tem, and the doubtful military ar- 
rangements of Constantine, are all 
subjects of deep importance ; but they 
belong to the larger volume of his- 
tory, and cannot even be hinted at in 
our breviary. Howell, Gibbon, Vol- 
taire, Montesquicu, the author before 
us, and the Pagan and Christian 
writers of antiquity, deal with these 
matters, and properly; we, on the 
other hand, have a humbler object 
in view, and must be satisfied if we 
can extract some general conclusions 
out of the mass of materials pre- 
sented to us. 

First, then, we would observe, that 
Necessity was the parent of this 
change, the most momentous in its 
consequences that had yet taken place 
in the modern world. At the be- 
inning of the fourth century the 
toman emperor was the head, not of 
a civil, but of a military, common- 
wealth ; and when he planted his 
gorgeous court at Byzantium, he only 
converted a aenabie into a station- 
ary camp. ‘This was not unusual in 
the East. Ctesiphon, the Parthian 
capital, is an instance in point; so 
were, perhaps, both Nineveh and 
Babylon long before ; and so have 
been numberless cities in Upper Asia 


* It was an old notion revived. 
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since that time, the temporary rest- 
ing places of dynasties which appeared 
and disappeared with singular rapi- 
dity. Constantine was the victor in 
that long series of bloody wars which 
had exhausted and divided the em- 
pire, and, apart altogether from those 
motives which we may suppose not 
to have been without their legitimate 
influence on the man, we can discern 
in the condition of the eastern fron- 
tier a satisfactory reason for the course 
which he followed. Italy and Greece 
proper were both quiet, but the Goth 
and the Vandal were pressing with 
characteristicenergy on the Danubean 
border ; and in Bactria, Parthia, and 
even Assyria, new enemies had risen 
up, animated with the most deadly 
hatred of the Roman name and go- 
vernment. It was there that dan- 
ger threatened, and it was from 
that quarter that it ultimately ar- 
rived; and to meet it Constantine 
planted himself and his legions on 
the banks of the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, and future events justi- 
fied his foresight. In three cen- 
turies after his death the roaming 
Arab was at the gates of the imperial 
city, and in possession of no incon- 
siderable portions of Syria and Africa ; 
while, in the following age, his Sara- 
cenic countrymen had conquered 
Spain. By this time Rome was the 
head of a Lombard kingdom, and the 
empire of the Cesars was practically 
dissolved. 

In the second place, the building 
of Constantinople, whether so de- 
signed or not, was equivalent to a 
restoration of the broken balance of 
power in Europe. Rome, as the 
ancient head of European civilisation, 
was as obviously the source of west- 


on a passage of 


Suetonius, and supposed to derive some countenance from an ode of Horace, that 
Julius Cesar meditated a transfer of the seat of government to Ilium or Alexandria, 
and that this intention had not been wholly abandoned by his nephew, Augustus ; 
and we know that Constantine had actually begun to build on the Troad, before he 
finally fixed on Byzantium. ‘‘ Quinetiam valida fama percrebuit, migratum (i.e. 
Cxsarem) Alexandriam vel Ilium, translatis simul opibus imperii, exbaustaque 
Italia delectibus, et procuratione urbis amicis permissa.”—Sverton. in Vitd Jul, Cesar. 
cap. Ixxix. For Augustus’s share in this design, see the 3d ode of the 3d book of 
Horace, beginning with the well-known words, ‘‘ Justum ac tenacem propositi 
virum,” and particularly sub finem. 

+ Byzantium was an old colonial city, planted in Thrace 658 years before the 
Christian era by Byzas of Megara, who transplanted thither a body of Argive, or 
Athenian settlers; and was a well-inbabited town, and a place of importance at the 
time of the contest between Licinius and Constantine. It figures in the earlier Greek 
wars as a nayal station, and was also celebrated for its fisheries, 
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ern, as Constantinople was of eastern 
authority; and, in the then state of 
the world, no arrangement could have 
been devised more likely to lead to 
durable results. Geography is not 
unimportant in ethnical discussions, 
and a glance at the chart will shew 
that the Byzantine empire could not 
long represent the feelings and ne- 
cessities of the northern and western 
states, which began about this time 
to arise. Its future history is, con- 
sequently, linked with the East, not 
with the West; and our civilisation 
is neither Greek nor Asiatic, as it 
might have been in different cireum- 
stances, but Gothic, on a Roman 
basis. Rome declined as Constanti- 
nople rose, but Rome had an here- 
ditary reputation which it was not 
easy to destroy; and it became, in 
after years, the centre of a new form 
of social life, which was as different 
from that which existed in the old 
consular, or imperial wera, as from 
that which prevailed from the time 
of Constantine in the East. 

In the third place, our conviction 
is unalterable that the decline of the 
Eastern empire is attributable to no 
one cause, but to a combination of 
causes, all more or less powerful ; 
and that its ultimate fall could not 
have been arrested by any conceiv- 
able system of internal discipline. 
Mr. Finlay thinks, or would seem to 
think, differently, and his opinions 
are always entitled to respect; but 
we confess that we cannot assign so 
much importance to the domestic re- 
forms of Justinian as he does, nor 
imagine how they should have led to 
the large consequences which he at- 
tachestothem. The practice of cen- 
tralisation began with Augustus, and 
was perfected by Diocletian, a civi- 
lian, not a soldier; it was, therefore, 
no invention of Constantine’s, nor of 
his successors, but it has been in every 
age the accompaniment, and the fa- 
vourite system, of despotic authority, 
and when we calmly contemplate the 
conduct of Justinian, and attentivel 
consider the cireumstances by which 
he was surrounded, we think he may 
be acquitted of any wilful desire to 
demean and impoverish a hitherto 
proud and wealthy people, by the 
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combined operation of judicial frand 
and fiscal rapacity. We are sus- 
picious of unilateral, or even of 
specific conclusions in history, be- 
cause they seldom meet the cases for 
which they are invented; and we 
would remember that, if the policy 
of Justinian should seem to us, at the 
distance of nearly fourteen centuries, 
to have exhausted the commonwealth, 
many of the vices which are charged 
upon it were really inherent in the 
framework of society itself, and must 
in the end have told upon the vitality 
of the empire, whether this energetic 
and crafty barbarian* had worn the 
purple or not. To invigorate the 
Greek mind was beyond his power, 
and though it may be true, as Mr. 
Finlay alleges, that a faint image of 
the national unity still subsisted in 
the ecclesiastical and municipal coun- 
cils, we should fear that there was 
too much truth in the remark of 
Montesquieu, that the intolerant 
maxims of the emperor and his priest- 
hood were as unfriendly to the dig- 
nity of man as they were hostile to 
the true interests of religion, and of 
human a 

Lastly, the Roman empire fell, as 
other empires had fallen before, and 
have fallen since, by a natural and, 
consequently, a slow process of decay. 
From the birth of Romulus to the 
extinction of the Roman power in 
the East, we count no less than fifteen 
centuries,—an immense period of time 
for a single people to have influenced, 
however indirectly, the destinies of 
mankind; but the season had un- 
doubtedly arrived when the incon- 
gruous civilisation, of which it was 
the parent, was no longer needed. 
Consumed by internal diseases which 
were incurable, and pressed upon 
from without by a combination of 
forces which had slowly grown up 
around it, this colossal fabric was first 
dismembered, and then destroyed. 
In the East, the Persian, the Par- 
thian, the Avar, and the Turk, in- 
sensibly overran and appropriated 
the rich kingdoms of the Seleucide 
and the Ptolemies. In the West, 
the wandering hordes of barbarians, 
who had defied the power of the 
mighty Julius, were gradually con- 


* He was by birth a Dacian, and by race a Goth, His father’s name was Istock, 
Anglicé, Stock ; and Justinian, a name obtained from his uncle, is said to have been a 
translation of the word uprauda, or upright. —Grenon, vii. p. 54 ; Frxtay, 236. 
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solidating themselves into fixed so- 
cieties, governed by their own laws, 
and had erected permanent commu- 
nities on the ruins of the Roman 
greatness. In every quarter of the 
world there was an intense ferment- 
ation amid the masses of population 
which covered its surface, and new 
territorial distributions, new civil 
arrangements, new institutions, man- 
ners, habits, and languages, arose as 
out of the earth, to contend for a 
separate existence and a separate au- 
thority, and to obtain both. We 
naturally enough deplore the havoc 
which attended these wonderful 
changes, and lament the extinction 
of much of that light which we sup- 
pose to have illuminated the ancient 
mind; but some of this feeling is due 
to prejudice, and if a fair estimate be 
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formed of their virtues and their 
vices, their knowledge and their ig- 
norance, and their achievements in 
the different domains of nature and 
of art, we suspect that the balance 
would be struck in favour of the 
moderns. 

We now take leave of Mr. Finlay, 
to whom we would tender, at parting, 
our best thanks. His book we can 
safely recommend as an admirable 
manual of political and economical 
philosophy, skilfully and learnedly 
constructed,—not, it is true, without 
some of those predilections which 
every writer will betray when deal- 
ing with a favourite subject, but, 
upon the whole, both candid and 
generous in its spirit, and lucid 
and simple in its arrangement and 
style. 


LITTLE TRAVELS AND ROAD-SIDE SKETCHES. 


BY TITMARSH. 
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Tue Béguine College or Village is 
one of the most extraordinary sights 
that all Europe can shew. On the 
confines of the town of Ghent you 
come upon an old-fashioned brick 
gate, that seems as if it were one of 
the city barriers; but, on passing it, 
one of the prettiest sights possible 
meets the eye: at the porter’s lodge 
you see an old lady, in black anda 
white hood, occupied over her book ; 
before you is a red church with a 
tall roof and fantastical Dutch pin- 
nacles, and all around it rows upon 
rows of small houses, the queerest, 
neatest, nicest that ever were seen 
(a doll’s house is hardly smaller or 
prettier) ; right and left, on each side 
of little alleys, these little mansions 
rise; they have a courtlet before 
them, in which some green plants or 
hollyhocks are growing ; and to each 
house is a gate, that has mostly a 
picture or queer-carved ornament 
upon or about it, and bears the 
name, not of the Béguine who inha- 
bits it, but of the saint to whom she 
may have devoted it—the house of 
St. Stephen, the house of St. Dona- 
tus, the English or Angel Convent, 
and so on. Old ladies in black are 


pacing in the quiet alleys here and 
there, and drop the stranger a court- 
esy as he passes them and takes off 
his hat. Never were such patterns 
of neatness seen as these old ladies 
and their houses. I peeped into one 
or two of the chambers, of which the 
windows were open to the pleasant 
evening sun, and saw beds scrupu- 
lously plain, a quaint old chair or 
two, and little pictures of favourite 
saints decorating the spotless white 
walls. The old ladies kept up a 
quick, cheerful clatter, as they paused 
to gossip at the gates of their little 
domiciles; and with a great deal of 
artifice, and lurking behind walls, 
and looking at the church as if I 
intended to design that, 1 managed 
to get a sketch of a couple of 
them. 


But what white pe can render 


the whiteness of their linen? what 
black ink can do justice to the lustre 
of their gowns and shoes? Both of 
the ladies had a neat ankle and a 
tight stocking; and I fancy that 
Heaven is quite as well served in 
this costume as in the dress of a 
scowling, stockingless friar, whom I 
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had seen passing just before. The 
look and dress of the man made me 
shudder. His great red feet were 
bound up in a shoe open at the toes, 
a kind of compromise for a sandal. 
I had just seen him and his brethren 
at the Dominican Church, where a 
mass of music was sung, and orange- 
trees, flags, and banners, decked the 
aisle of the church. 

One begins to grow sick of these 
churches, and the hideous exhibitions 
of bodily agonies that are depicted on 
the sides of all the chapels. Into 
one wherein we went this morning 
was what they call a Calvary, a hor- 
rible, ghastly image of a Christ in a 
tomb, the figure of the natural size, 
and of the livid colour of death ; 
gaping red wounds on the body and 
round the brows: the whole piece 
enough to turn one sick, and fit only 
to brutalise the beholder of it. The 
Virgin is commonly represented with 
a dozen swords stuck in her heart; 
bleeding throats of headless John- 
Baptists are perpetually thrust before 
your eyes. At the cathedral-gate 


was a papier-miché church-ornament 
shop—most of the carvings and re- 


liefs of the same dismal character : 
one, for instance, represented a heart 
with a great gash in it, and a double 
row of large blood-drops dribbling 
from it; nails and a knife were 
thrust into the heart; round the 
whole was a crown of thorns. 
Such things are dreadful to think of. 
The same gloomy spirit which made 
a religion of them, and worked upon 
the people by the grossest of all 
means, terror, distracted the natural 
feelings of man to maintain its power 
—shut gentle women into lonely, 
pitiless convents — frightened poor 
peasants with tales of torment— 
taught that the end and labour of 
life was silence, wretchedness, and 
the scourge—murdered those by fa- 
got and prison who thought other- 
wise. ow has the blind and fu- 
rious bigotry of man perverted that 
which God gave us as our great- 
est boon, and bid us hate where God 
bade us love! Thank Heaven that 
monk has out of sight! It is 
pleasant to look at the smiling, cheer- 
ful old Béguine, and think no more 
of yonder livid face. 

One of the many convents in this 
little religious city seems to be the 
specimen-house which is shewn to 
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strangers, for all the guides conduct 
a thither, and I saw in a book 

ept for the pu the names of 
innumerable Smiths and Joneses re- 
gistered. 

A very kind, sweet-voiced, smiling 
nun (1 wonder, do they always 
choose the most agreeable and best- 
humoured sister of the house to 
shew it to strangers ?) came tripping 
down the steps and across the flag: 
of the little garden court, and wel- 
comed us with much courtesy into 
the neat little old-fashioned, red- 
bricked, gable-ended, shining-win- 
dowed Convent of the Angels. First 
she shewed us a white-washed par- 
lour, decorated with a grim picture 
or two and some crucifixes and other 
religious emblems, where, upon stiff 
old chairs, the sisters sit and work. 
Three or four of them were still 
there, pattering over their laces and 
bobbins; but the chief part of the 
sisterhood were engaged in an apart- 
ment hard by, from which issued a 
certain odour which I must say re- 
sembled onions, and which was in 
fact the’ kitchen of the establish- 
ment. 

Every Béguine cooks her own 
little dinner in her own little pipkin ; 
and there was half-a-score of them, 
sure enough, busy over their pots 
and crockery, cooking a repast which, 
when ready, was carried off to a 
neighbouring room, the refectory, 
where, at a ledge-table which is 
drawn out from under her own par- 
ticular cupboard, each nun sits down 
and eats her meal in silence. More 
religious emblems ornamented the 
carved cupboard-doors, and within, 
every thing was as neat as neat could 
be: shining pewter ewers and glasses, 
snug baskets of eggs and pats of 
butter, and little bowls with about a 
farthing's worth of green tea in them, 
—for some great day of féte, doubt- 
less. The old ladies sat round as we 
examined these things, each eating 
soberly at her ledge and never look- 
ing round. There was a bell ringing 
in the chapel hard by. “ Hark!” 
said our guide, “that is one of the 
sisters dying. Will you come up 
and see the cells ?” 

The cells, it need not be said, are 
the snuggest little nests in the world, 
with serge-curtained beds and snowy 
linen, and saints and martyrs pinned 
against the wall. ‘“ We may sit up 
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till twelve o'clock if we like,” said 
the nun; “but we have no fire and 
candle, and so what's the use of sit- 
ting up? When we have said our 
—— we are glad enough to go to 
sleep.” 

T forget, although the good soul 
told us, how many times in the day, 
in public and in private, these devo- 
tions are made, but fancy that the 
morning service in the chapel takes 
place at too early an hour for most 
easy travellers. We did not fail to 
attend in the evening, when likewise 
is a general muster of the seven hun- 
dred, minus the absent and sick, and 
the sight is not a little curious and 
striking to a stranger. 

The chapel is a very big white- 
washed place of worship, supported 
by half-a-dozen columns on either 
side, over each of which stands the 
statue of an apostle, with his emblem 
of martyrdom. Nobody was as yet 
at the distant altar, which was too 
far off to see very distinctly; but I 
could perceive two statues over it, 
one of which (St. Lawrence, no 
doubt) was leaning upon a huge gilt 
gridiron that the sun lighted up in a 
blaze—a painful but not a romantic 
instrument of death. A couple of old 
ladies in white hoods were tugging 
and swaying about at two bell-ropes 
that came down into the middle of 
the church, and at least five hundred 
others in white veils were seated all 
round about us in mute contempla- 
tion until the service began, looking 
very solemn, and white, and ghastly, 
like an army of tombstones by moon- 
light. 

“The service commenced as the 
clock finished striking seven; the 
organ pealed out, a very cracked and 
old one, and presently some weak 
old voice from the choir overhead 
quavered out a canticle ; which done, 
a thin old voice of a priest at the 
altar far off (and which had now 
become quite aay in the sunset) 
chanted feebly another part of the 
service ; then the nuns warbled once 
more overhead; and it was curious 
to hear, in the intervals of the most 
lugubrious chants, how the organ 
went off with some extremely cheer- 
ful military or profane air. At one 
time was a march, at another a quick 
tune; which ceasing, the old nuns 
began again, and so sung until the 
service was ended. 
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In the midst of it one of the white- 
veiled sisters approached us with a 
very mysterious air, and put down 
her white veil close to our ears and 
whispered. Were we doing any 
thing wrong, I wondered? Were 
they come to that part of the service 
where heretics and infidels ought to 
quit the church? What have you 
to ask, O sacred, white-veiled maid ? 

All she said was, “ Deux centiémes 
pour les suisses,” which sum was paid; 
and presently the old ladies, rising 
from their dete one by one, came 
in face of the altar, where they knelt 
down and said a short prayer ; then, 
rising, unpinned their veils, and 
folded them up all exactly in the 
same folds and fashion, and laid them 
square like napkins on their heads, 
and tucked up their long black outer 
dresses, and trudged off to their con- 
vents. 

The novices wear black veils, under 
one of which I saw a young, sad, 
handsome face ; it was the only thing 
in the establishment that was the 
least romantic or gloomy: and, for 
the sake of any reader of a sentimen- 
tal turn, let us hope that the poor 
soul has been crossed in love, and 
that over some soul-stirring tragedy 
that black curtain has fallen. 

Ghent has, I believe, been called 
a vulgar Venice. It contains dirty 
canals and old houses that must 
satisfy the most eager antiquary, 
though the buildings are not quite 
in so good preservation as others 
that may be seen in the Netherlands. 
The commercial bustle of the place 
seems considerable, and it contains 
more beer-shops than any city I ever 
saw. 

These beer-shops seem the onl 
amusement of the inhabitants, ak 
at least, the theatre shall be built, of 
which the elevation is now complete. 
a very handsome and extensive pile. 
There are beer-shops in the cellars 
of the houses, which are frequented, 
it is to be presumed, by the lower 
sort; there are beer-shops at the 
barriers, where the citizens and their 
families repair; and beer-shops in 
the town, glaring with gas, with long 
gauze blinds, however, to hide what 
I hear is a rather questionable repu- 
tation. 

Our inn, the Hotel of the Post, a 
spacious and comfortable residence, 
is on a little place planted round 
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with trees, and that seems to be the 
Palais Royal of the town. Three 
clubs, which look from without to 
be very comfortable, ornament this 
square with their gas-lamps. Here 
stands, too, the theatre that is to be; 
there is a café, and on evenings a 
military band plays the very worst 
music I ever remember to have 
heard. I went out to-night to take 
a quiet walk upon this place, and the 
horrid brazen discord of these trum- 
peters set me half mad. 

I went to the café for refuge, pass- 
ing on the way a subterraneous beer- 
shop, where men and women were 
drinking to the sweet music of a 
eracked barrel-organ. They teke in 
a couple of French papers at this café, 
and the same number of Belgian — 
nals. You may imagine how well the 
latter are informed, when you hear 
that the battle of Boulogne, fought by 
the immortal Louis Napoleon, was 
not known here until some gentlemen 
out of Norfolk brought the news 
from London, and until it had tra- 
velled to Paris, and from Paris to 
Brussels. For a whole hour I could 
not get a newspaper at the café; the 
horrible brass band in the meantime 
had quitted the place, and now, to 
amuse the Ghent citizens, a couple of 
little boys came to the café and set 
up a small concert: one played ill on 
the guitar, but sang, very sweetly, 
plaintive French ballads; the other 
was the comic singer; he carried 
about with him a queer, long, damp- 
looking, mouldy white hat, with no 
brim. “ Ecoutez,” said the waiter to 
me, “il va faire l’ Anglais, c’est tres 
dréle!” 'The little rogue mounted his 
immense brimless hat, and, thrust- 
ing his thumbs into the arm-holes of 
his waistcoat, began to faire Il’ An- 
glais, with a song in which swearing 
was the principal joke. We all 
laughed at this, and indeed the little 
rascal seemed to have a good deal of 
humour. 

How they hate us, these foreigners, 
in Belgium as much as in France! 
What lies they tell of us, how gladly 
they would see us humiliated! Ho- 
nest folks at home over their port 
wine say, “Ay, ay (and very good 
reason they have too), national va- 
nity, sir, wounded—we have beaten 
them so often.” My dear sir, there 
is not a greater error in the world 
than this. They hate you because 
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you are stupid, hard to please, and 
intolerably insolent and air-giving. 
I walked with an Englishman yes- 
terday, who asked the way to a street 
of which he eréutgunl the name 
very badly to a little Flemish boy ; 
the Flemish boy did not answer, and 
there was my Englishman quite in a 
rage, shrieking in the child’s ear as if 
he must answer. He seemed to think 
that it was the duty of “the snob,” 
as he called him, to obey the gentle- 
man. This is why we are hated— 
for pride. In our free country a 
tradesman, a lacquey, or a waiter, 
will submit to almost any given in- 
sult from a gentleman: in these be- 
nighted lands one man is as good as 
another; and pray God it may soon 
be so with us! Of all European 
people, which is the nation that has 
the most haughtiness, the strongest 
prejudices, the greatest reserve, the 
greatest dulness? I say an English- 
man of the genteel classes. An ho- 
nest groom jokes and hobs-and-nobs 
and makes his way with the kitchen- 
maids, for there is good social nature 
in the man ; his master dare not un- 
bend. Look at him, how he scowls 
at you on your entering an inn-room; 
think how you scowl yourself to 
meet his scowl. To-day, as we were 
walking and staring about the place, 
a worthy old gentleman in a carriage, 
seeing a pair of strangers, took off 
his hat, and bowed very gravely with 
his old powdered head out of the 
window : I am sorry to say that our 
first impulse was to burst out laugh- 
ing—it seemed so supremely ridicu- 
lous that a stranger should notice 
and welcome another. 

As for the notion that foreigners 
hate us because we have beaten them 
so often, my dear sir, this is the 
greatest error in the world: well- 
educated Frenchmen do not believe 
that we have beaten them. A man 
was once ready to call me out in 
Paris because I said that we had 
beaten the French in Spain; and 
here before me is a French paper, 
with a London correspondent dis- 
coursing about Louis Buonaparte and 
his jackass expedition to Boulogne. 
“He was received at Eglintoun, it is 
true,” says the correspondent, “ but 
what do you think was the reason ? 
Because the English nobility were 
anxious fo revenge upon his person 
(with some coups de lance) the checks 
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which the ‘ grand homme’ his uncle had 
inflicted on us in Spain.” 

This opinion is so general among 
the French, that they would laugh at 
you with scornful incredulity if you 
ventured to assert any other. Foy’s 
history of the Spanish War does not, 
unluckily, go far enough. I have 
read a French history which hardl 
mentions the war in Spain, and calls 
the battle of Salamanca a French 
victory. You know how the other 
day, and in the teeth of all evidence, 
the French swore to their victory of 
Toulouse : and so it is with the rest; 
and you may set it down as pretty 
certain, Ist, That only a few people 
know the real state of things in 
France, as to the matter in dispute 
between us; 2d, That those who do, 
keep the truth to themselves, and so 
it is as if it had never been. 

These Belgians have caught up, 
and quite naturally, the French tone. 
We are perfide Albion with them 
still. Here is the Ghent paper, which 
declares that it is beyond a doubt 
that Louis Napoleon was sent by the 
English and Lord Palmerston; and 
though it states in another part of 
the journal (from English authority) 
that the prince had never seen Lord 
Palmerston, yet the lie will remain 
uppermost—the people and the editor 
will believe it to the end of time. 
* * See to what a digression yon- 
der little fellow in the tall hat has 
given rise! Let us make his picture, 
and have done with him. 


I could not understand, in my 
walks about this place, which is cer- 
tainly picturesque enough, and con- 
tains extraordinary charms in the 
shapes of old gables, quaint spires, 
and broad shining canals—I could 
not at first comprehend why, for all 
this, the town was especially dis- 
agreeable to me, and have scaly just 
hit on the reason why. Sweetest 
Juliana, you will never guess it: it 
is simply this, that I have not seen a 
single decent-looking woman in the 
whole place ; they look all ugly, with 
coarse mouths, vulgar figures, mean 
mercantile faces ; and so the traveller 
walking among them finds the plea- 
sure of his walk excessively ae 
and the impressions made upon him 
disagreeable. 

In the Academy there are no pic- 
tures of merit; but sometimes a 
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second-rate picture is as pleasing as 
the best, and one may pass an hour 
here very pleasantly. There is a 
room appropriated to Belgian artists, 
of which I never saw the like; they 
are, like all the rest of the things in 
this country, miserable imitations of 
the French school—great nude Ve- 
nuses, and Junos a da David, with 
the drawing left out. 


BrvuaeEs. 


The change from vulgar Ghent, 
with its ugly women and coarse 
bustle, to this quiet, old, half-deserted, 
cleanly Bruges, was very pleasant. 
I have seen old men at Versailles, 
with shabby coats and pigtails, sun- 
ning themselves on the benches in 
the walls; they had seen better days, 
to be sure, but they were gentlemen 
still: and so we found, this morning, 
old dowager Bruges basking in the 
pleasant August sun, and looking, if 
not prosperous, at least cheerful and 
well-bred. It is the quaintest and 
prettiest of all the quaint and pretty 
towns I have seen. A painter might 
— months here, and wander from 
church to church, and admire old 
towers and pinnacles, tall gables, 
bright canals, and pretty little patches 
of green garden and moss-grown wall, 
that reflect in the clear quiet water. 
Before the inn-window is a garden, 
from which in the early morning 
issues a most wonderful odour of 
stocks and wall-flowers ; next comes 
a road with trees of admirable green ; 
numbers of little children are playing 
in this road (the place is so clean 
that they may roll in it all day 
without soiling their pinafores), and 
on the other side of the trees are 
little old-fashioned, dumpy, white- 
washed, red-tiled houses. A poorer 
landscape to draw never was known, 
nor a pleasanter to see—the children 
especially, who are inordinately fat 
and rosy. Let it be remembered, 
too, that here we are out of the 
country of ugly women : the expres- 
sion of the face is almost uniformly 
gentle and pleasing, and the figures 
of the women, wrapped in long black 
monk-like cloaks and hoods, very 
picturesque. No wonder there are 
so many children: the guide-book 
(omniscient Mr. Murray !) says there 
are fifteen thousand paupers in the 
town, and we know how such mul- 
tiply. How the deuce do their 
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children look so fat and rosy? By 
eating dirt pies, I suppose. I saw a 
couple making a very nice savoury 
one, and another employed in gravely 
sticking strips of stick betwixt the 
pebbles at the house-door, and so 
making for herself a stately garden. 
The men and women don’t seem to 
have much more to do. There are a 
couple of tall chimneys at either 
suburb of the town, where no doubt 
manufactories are at work, but within 
the walls every body seems decently 
idle. 

We have been, of course, abroad 
to visit the lions. The tower in the 
Grand Place is very fine, and the 
bricks of which it is built do not 
yield a whit in colour to the best 
stone. The great building round this 
tower is very like the pictures of the 
Ducal Palace at Venice; and there 
is a long market area, with columns 
down the middle, from which hung 
shreds of rather lean-looking meat, 
that would do wonders under the 
hands of Cattermole or Haghe. In 
the tower there is a chime of bells 
that keep ringing perpetually. They 
not only play tunes of themselves, 
and every quarter of an hour, but an 
individual performs selections from 
popular operas on them at certain 
periods of the morning, afternoon, 
and evening. I have heard to-day 
“ Suoni la Tromba,” “Son Vergin 
Vezzosa,” from the Puritani, and 
other airs, and very badly they were 
played too; for such a great monster 
as a tower-bell cannot be expected to 
imitate Madame Grisi or even Signor 
Lablache. Other churches indulge 
in the same amusement, so that one 
may come here and live in melody 
all day or night, like the young wo- 
man in Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

In the matter of art, the chief 
attractions of Bruges are the pictures 
of Hemling, that are to be seen in 
the churches, the hospital, and the 
picture-gallery of the place. There 
are no more pictures of Rubens to 
be seen, and, indeed, in the course of 
a fortnight, one has had quite enough 
of the great man and his magnificent, 
swaggering canvasses. What a dif- 
ference is here with simple Hemling 
and the extraordinary creations of 
his pencil! The hospital is particu- 
larly rich in them; and the legend 
there is that the painter, who had 
seryed Charles the Bold in his war 
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against the Swiss, and his last battle 
and defeat, wandered back wounded 
and penniless to Bruges, and here 
found cure and shelter. 

This hospital is a noble and curi- 
ous sight. The great hall is almost 
as it was in the twelfth century ; it 
is spanned by Saxon arches, and 
lighted by a multiplicity of Gothic 
windows of all sizes; it is very lofty, 
clean, and perfectly well ventilated ; 
a screen runs across the middle of 
the room, to divide the male from 
the female patients, and we were 
taken to examine each ward, where 
the poor people seemed happier than 
ev they would have been in 

ealth and starvation without it. 
Great yellow blankets were on the 
iron beds, the linen was scrupulously 
clean, glittering pewter jugs and 
goblets stood by the side of each 
patient, and they were provided with 
godly books (to judge from the bind- 
ing), in which several were reading 
at leisure. Honest old comfortable 
nuns, in queer dresses of blue, black, 
white, and flannel, were bustling 
through the room, attending to the 
wants of the sick. I saw about a 
dozen of these kind women's faces ; 
one was young—all were healthy 
and cheerful. One came with bare 
blue arms and a great pile of linen 
from an outhouse—such a grange 
as Cedric the Saxon might have 
given to a guest for the night. A 
couple were in a laboratory, a tall, 
bright, clean room, 500 years old 
at least. “We saw you were not 
very religious,” said one of the old 
ladies, with a red, wrinkled, good- 
humoured face, “by your behaviour 
yesterday in chapel.” And yet, 
we did not laugh and talk as 
we used at college, but were pro- 
foundly affected by the scene that 
we saw there. It was a féte-day; a 
mass of Mozart was sung in the 
evening — not well sung, and yet so 
exquisitely tender and melodious, 
that it brought tears into our eyes. 
There were not above twenty people 
in the church, all, save three or four, 
were women in long black cloaks. 
I took them for nuns at first. They 
were, however, the common ~—_ 
of the town, very poor indeed, doubt- 
less, for the priest's box that was 
brought sual was not added to by 
most of them, and their contributions 
were but two cent pieces,—five of 
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these go to a penny; but we know 
the value of such, and can tell 
the exact worth of a r wo- 
man’s mite! The box-bearer did 
not seem at first willing to accept 
our donation — we were strangers 
and heretics; however, I held out 
my hand, and he came perforce, as 
it were. Indeed it had only a franc 
in it: but que voulez-vous? I had 
been drinking a bottle of Rhine wine 
that day, and how was I to afford 
more? The Rhine wine is dear in 
this country, and costs four francs a 
bottle. 

Well, theservice proceeded. Twenty 
poor women, two Englishmen, four 
ragged beggars, cowering on the steps; 
and there was the priest at the altar, 
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in a great robe of gold and damask, 
two little boys in white surplices 
serving him, holding his robe as he 
rose and bowed, and the money- 
gatherer — his censer, and 
filling the little chapel with smoke. 
The music pealed with wonderful 
sweetness: you could see the prim 
white heads of the nuns in their gal- 
lery. The evening light streamed 
down upon old statues of saints and 
carved brown stalls, and lighted up 
the head of the golden-haired Mag- 
dalen in a picture of the entomb- 
ment of Christ. Over the gallery, 
and, as it were, a kind protectress to 
the poor below, stood the statue of 
the Virgin. 


APOLOGY FOR ART-UNIONS.* 


In the Morning Herald of the 20th 
we are told that Lord Colborne, who, 
we believe, is one of the Government 
Commissioners for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in this country, stated in 
the House of Lords, on Friday night, 
19th July, his belief that Art-Unions 
were calculated to “create medio- 


>. 

ow, we confess, we think this re- 
flection upon Art-Unions, which ap- 
pears to us decidedly unjust, comes 
rather ungraciously from the lips of 
a nobleman belonging to a committee 
appointed for the purpose above 
mentioned, and we hope to prove the 


remark is not at all deserved. We 
believe there never was a more 
unfounded statement than that the 
Art-Unions operate unfavourably 
upon art in this country and have a 
tendency to lower its standard, and 
the eminent source from which such 
an opinion comes makes it desirable 
that it should be met as soon as pos- 
sible by such arguments as will clearly 
establish a contrary conclusion. Per- 


haps our opinion will be best ex- 
plained by putting an example, which 
is, unfortunately, but too easy to 
identify with fact. 

We could point out a picture, 
in the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, a picture in the high- 
est walk of art, which has met with 
universal approval for the grand- 
eur of its conception, the science 
of its composition, the carefulness of 
its study and drawing, and the bril- 
liancy and vigour of its execution. 
We know that this picture has occu- 
pied the young artist who painted it 
at least a couple of years; that his 
whole energies have been devoted to 
produce, during that time, a result, 
finally pronounced by the public suc- 
cessful, crowned by their approval. 
But is it sold? No. Why is it not 
sold? Why is a picture, admitted 
on all hands excellent, praised in all 
the papers and reviews as one of the 
leadin pictures of the Exhibition, 
not sold? Simply because the Art- 
Unions are put down. If they had 


* Though it is not literally true, at this moment, that the Art-Union is put down, 
yet that contingency being not at all impossible (depending, as it does, merely upon 
the view which the legislature will take of the society in its next session), it has not 
been thought necessary to change the line of argument at the beginning of this article, 
which proceeds upon the assumption of its suppression, that suppression being a fact 
at the time of writing. Whether the body is supposed extinct and it is sought to 
revive it, or still in existence and it is sought to maintain it, the reasoning in both 
cases is manifestly the same, and the arguments which are adduced for its re-establish- 
ment are clearly equally valid for its preservation. 
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not been put down the picture in 
question would have been, in all 
poe sold for three or four 
undred guineas. 

Now we desire to know, whe- 
ther the only apparent mechan- 
ism in this country by which pictures 
of the sort mentioned can be cer- 
tainly sold, can be saved from not 
selling, is justly charged with the 
creation of mediocrity? By what 
sort of logic is it made out that 
opening a market for pictures of a 
high stamp, for precisely that order 
of merit which, left to the desultory 
chances of individual patronage, 
is most sure of being consigned to 
oblivion, and, most probably, with 
only the prospect of such patronage, 
would have never dared to have put 
itself forth at all? How is it con- 
tended that, by clearing a path for 
genius by the sale of such works, you 
are “creating mediocrity?” You 
remove the obstacles that stand in 
the way of a talent universally ac- 
knowledged, but not the less left to 
starve, and you are told that, by so 
doing, you are “ creating mediocrity.” 
Strange reasoning ! 

We have put a real case ; we will 
now put a hypothetical one :— 

Sup a hospital is founded, and 
the title of the founders to the land 
on which it is erected is discovered to 
have some flaw in it; suppose the 
patients are turned out and the wards 
remain empty till the flaw is mended, 
which it may be, we will imagine, 
without doing the slightest injustice 
to any body on earth, and with the 
great advantage of restoring the pa- 
tients to their beds, and finally to 
health ;—a bill is introduced into par- 
liament for that purpose, and one of 
the national committee for aiding 
the sick, one of the supposed great 
friends to such institutions, gets up 
and says, “I believe the poor 
people you send to this hospital, 
even if it should be legalised, 
will never be restored to perfect 
health. You will only be ‘ creating 
mediocrity. It is true that, inste 
of being left to chance, they will have 
their wounds and ailments dressed 
and attended to by the best surgeons ; 
that, instead of lying in the streets, 
they will have the advantage of beds 
and blankets ; in fact, that, instead of 
starving, they will have every thing 
that can make them comfortable : but, 
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after all, look at the men who have 
received assistance from your hos- 
pital,—what poor puny-looking crea- 
tures they are, with scarce a leg to 
stand on! Depend upon it you are 
only ‘creating mediocrity.’ Neverthe- 
less, till we can think of something 
better, I give my consent to the bill.” 
Would a man, making such a speech 
as this, deserve to be called the sick 
man’s friend? Only in the sense in 
which Death is sometimes so called. 

Now, Artissick. The Art-Union 
is a hospital where that poor patient 
has been fostered, healed, and sent on 
her way rejoicing, with bread to eat. 
We have seen this noble and useful 
institution razed by a quibble. Art 
is again a beggar,—cold, hungry, and 
ill-clothed. Her roof is taken from 
over her head, and her bread out of 
her mouth, by the legislature — by 
that body that is always boasting 
its good-will to the poor suffering 
soul ! 

At last there is a gleam of hope— 
something is to be done. And what 
is the tone taken by the declared 
advocates of talent, by the men 
singled out to be the dispensers of 
the national benevolence towards Art; 
the great patrons, whose names should 
be as a trumpet-sound to lift up 
and cheer on drooping, disheartened 
Genius? Their tone is that of the 
most sickening indifference. A slur 
is cast, unanswered, by one of their 
body, on the only social machine 
which has been hitherto found in the 
least degree efficient in promoting the 
sale of pictures of a superior class. 

Lord Northampton says well, that 
this is a question of life or death to 
artists. 

The talented painter to whom we 
alluded will be prevented, in all 
probability, from entering into the 
national competition for the House 
of Lords’ frescoes, merely by the cir- 
cumstance of not selling his picture ; 
for, laying aside the disgust and 
despondence it must shake into the 
heart of a man to hear his name in 
every mouth while he is starving, to 
enter into that competition a painter 
must have not only heart, but a cer- 
tain sum in hand, independent of his 
profession, that he may be able to 
devote himself’ exclusively to so en- 
grossing a work. Now what, in this 
case, is the effect of delaying the 
legalisation of the Art-Union? It is 
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to make a man, who has proved him- 
capable of great efforts, paint down 
to the taste of private purchasers. 
This is creating mediocrity, if you 
like; or, rather, it is much worse, 
it is ruining a man of genius, it is 
literally stamping the life out of the 
fairest promise. 

We do not charge Lord Colborne 
personally with disaffection towards 
the fine arts. We believe, on the 
contrary, that his lordship has a sin- 
cere desire to raise the state of art in 
this country, but we conceive that 
expressing his belief in the medio- 
crity-creating tendency of Art-Unions 
is not the way to do this. We be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that such an 
opinion delivered by one in his lord- 
ship’s position, and by a known 
friend to art, is calculated to do 
painters the greatest possible mischief. 
We would humbly contribute our 
poor endeavours to avert this mis- 
chief, to arrest the diffusion of such 
an opinion, by inquiring into the 
grounds upon which it can be based. 
And till his lordship, who has not 
put forward in his speech any argu- 
ment whatever to shew the steps by 
which he arrived at this conclusion, 
explains himself more clearly on the 
subject, we beg all thinking persons 
to suspend their assent to his verdict. 

In the absence of any explanation 
from Lord Colborne as to what comes 
under his notion of mediocrity, we 
may be permitted to make a few 
remarks as to what does not constitute 
mediocrity. A picture, then, does 
not appear to us mediocre because it 
is not large, nor because the subject is 
homely. We could point out, on the 
other hand, some large — very large 
pictures, both in the Exhibition and 
out of it, representing historical sub- 
jects of great pretension, that appear 
to us essentially mediocre. Let an 
one compare Maclise’s “ Undine” wit 
some of the gigantic historical com- 
positions in the Exhibition, and he 
will see that a figure of two inches in 
length (many of the gnomes are not so 
large), may be much more accuratel 
and expressively drawn, and even wit 
more detail, by a skilful painter, than 
figures of six or twelve feet high by 
abungler. Sucha picture, magnified 
to the extent required to make it as 
huge as the other, would probably, 
im spite of the magnification, look 
much less coarsely executed. Cer- 
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tainly the Art-Union does not par- 
ticularly encourage the grand style, 
if grandeur be supposed to consist in 
dimension. But that compositions 
may be very sublime, and yet not so 
enormous, we infer from the fact of 
one of Raphael's sublimest efforts 
being represented by him on an ex- 
tremely small scale. We allude to the 
little picture of the “ Vision of 
Ezekiel” in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence. ‘The same painter’s com- 
positions in the Loggie of the Vatican 
are about the size of a page of one 
of our morning papers; but we do 
not know that they are thought the 
less sublime on account of these 
moderate dimensions. Michael An- 
gelo executed some little crucifixions 
that are quite as fine as any thing he 
ever did. Nicolas Poussin is thought 
to be a good master in the grand 
style, yet few of his pictures exceed 
two or three feet in length. It will 
not be thought strange that large 
pictures should commonly look weak, 
if we reflect a moment upon the pro- 
cess by which they are usually con- 
structed. The figures are generall 
copied from small studies; and it 
not unfrequently happens that a 
study from nature, six inches in 
length serves as the only base for 
the construction of a figure six feet 
in the picture. 

To say truth, we see no great use 
in these days in encouraging gigantic 
attempts, unless, indeed, accuracy in 
detail is insisted on in proportion to 
their size ; in which case some know- 
ledge is gained by the painter. But, 
generally speaking, the reverse hap- 
pens, and size is a refuge for igno- 
rance and coarseness. It is much 
better, as a rule, to enforce correct- 
ness upon a moderate scale. Ifa 
man can paint a figure a foot long 
well, the chances are he will be able 
to do one of six feet quite well 
enough, if it should be necessary. 

After you have finished decorating 
your Parliament-Houses, where are 
your phalanx of large figure-painters 
to go? When Mr. Cave Thomas has 
completed his fresco arch in the House 
of Lords, will he, upon descending 
from that great height into the arena 
of public competition, be able to 
cope with Mr. Frith, Mr. Stone, or 
Mr. Ward, or any of those painters 
in a style of much less pretension, 
but far more original, who would 
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robably be the pets of the Art- 
Pinion ? Is it desirable that the 
style of the throne of Intellect should 
be encouraged, and the Squire va- 
pouring away to Mrs. Primrose lan- 
guish in neglect? On which side is 
the mediocrity? We pronounce, 
without hesitation, on the side of 
Mr. Cave Thomas. 

Mr. a has painted some 
ee small pictures in his time; 

ut, although we had always a lean- 
ing towards small pictures, we cer- 
tainly never were aware of what 
wonderful accessions of mediocrity 
could be obtained by a clever painter 
turning his hand to the sublime, till 
we saw the representation of Loyalty. 
Is the Art-Union, because it has a 
weakness towards productions of a 
less pretending cast than those which 
have conciliated the approbation of 
the Committee for promoting the 
Fine Arts and adorning the Houses 
of Parliament, to be justly taxed with 
creating mediocrity? We think not. 
If it is contended that large pictures 
are not often bought by the Art- 
Union, where, after all, are your 
“monster”-pictures to be put? If 
the bishops kick little porcelain 
panels out of the altars, the pulpits, 
and the ceilings of churches, merely 
because some scriptural subject is 
thereon represented, how long shall 
we have to wait before pictures are 
generally admitted into those sanc- 
tuaries? In the meantime, pur- 
chasers want something they can 
hang up, without covering the whole 
side ofa room with one picture, or 
having the said picture unframed 
and rolled up, and the frame taken 
to pieces to carry through the door. 
We hope we have disposed of the 
objection to the Art-Union on the 
score of the dimension of its common 
purchases, as well as of the style it 
seems most to favour. We cannot 
in all instances approve of the choice 
the Art-Union has hitherto made of 
subjects to engrave ; but we do not 
see why this discretion should not be 
exercised in a more satisfactory man- 
ner for the future. We are not, 
however, prepared to admit that an 
occasional error, in the selection of a 
feeble picture for engraving, creates 
mediocrity. We trust that the en- 
graving privilege will be, as the 
institution goes on, more and more 
judiciously exercised; and that it 
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will be directed to the illustration 
and diffusion of solid and sterling 
examples of that merit which the 
Art-Union has, in our humble opi- 
nion, been hitherto so instrumental 
in calling forth. 

We shall be delighted to hear what 
better and more comprehensive sys- 
tem Lord Colborne cs in contem- 
plation ; but till his lordship comes 
forward to explain his ideas on this 
subject, we must content ourselves 
with regarding the Art-Union as a 
great, a useful, and effective institu- 
tion for the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of British art—an art of 
no mean order—by promoting the 
sale of the better class of pictures in 
the public exhibitions. And whereas 
heretofore such public exhibitions 
laboured under a most notable de- 
fect in the poverty, and paucity, and 
the inferior execution of such dra- 
matic representations of life by the 
pencil as properly fall under the de- 
signation of (that most vague ex- 
pression !) History-painting, we put it 
to any candid judge, whether, since 
the establishment of the Art-Union, 
there has not been a decided im- 
provement visible in that class of 
pictures? Such improvement we at- 
tribute mainly to the operation of 
that institution.. There are more of 
such pictures, and better composed, 
drawn, and painted than before ; and 
there are fewer portraits. 

The apathy and delay of the go- 
vernment in ing the Art-Unions’ 
Bill is a considerable blemish in that 
body. Not long since we walked 
through the Exhibition of the Brit- 
ish Artists in Suffolk Street. We 
were told by the secretary that they 
had expected 7000/. to be expended 
by the Art-Union upon pictures there. 
The lamentably small number with 
that desirable little blue ticket marked 
“so_p” in their corners, sufficiently 
demonstrated that this time, at least, 
mediocrity had been left to get on 
how it could, without the assistance 
of the Art-Union. But is mediocrity 
to be deprived of all means of be- 
coming something better than me- 
diocrity? We should like to know 
what these means are if the Art- 
Union is not one of them ? 

Questions of education of the poorer 
classes are treated by our legislators 
in a precisely similar manner. No 
entirely unobjectionable, transcend- 
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entally perfect, scheme of educating 
the poor has yet been discovered ; 
and, therefore, for a long while, 
during which the poor have had to 
educate themselves, it has been agreed 
to adopt none at all. But half Suf- 
folk is set on fire, and we hear of 
amended New Poor-law Bills, at last, 
with education clauses. 

No perfect scheme for producing 
great artists has - been hit on, and, 
therefore, the only practical one that 
has been adopted with any good re- 
sult at all, must remain snuffed out— 
must be sniffed at, and treated by 
the noble patrons of art to the de- 
signation of a society for creating 
mediocrity. The fastidiousness of 
honourable gentlemen and noble lords 
is not to be got over. The only way, 
apparently, of attracting their atten- 
tion, of getting over their scruples, 
of hastening their measures, is to set 
fire to their property, to burn down 
their ricks. We say this is a com- 
mon trick of our law-makers, to ex- 
hibit apathy upon some subject which 
requires instant legislation, that ac- 
cumulating arrears of suffering ma 
be prevented, merely because oth 
honourable member or noble lord 
has some crotchet of his own about 
the matter, and is not exactly content 
with the measure introduced. We 
are no friends to these neck-or- 
nothing aspirations. If there is no- 
thing better to be had for dinner 
than bread, then, in the name of 
charity, let us have bread. Are we 
to die of thirst, because there is no 
champagne forthcoming? Give us 
water if there is nothing better, and 
don’t tell us that bread and water 
will make us thin, and pale, and 
feeble. It saves us from starva- 
tion. 

Had artists, instead of being needy 
and unable to make themselves 
loudly heard, been a powerful and 
wealthy body, capable of backing 
their efforts with & menace to 
weaken the majority of ministers,— 
had they been a railway committee, 
East India directors, or even a set of 
gambling lords, that desire protection 
against certain fangs of the gambling 
law, or, in fact, any body capable of 
assuming a bullying and formidable 
shape in any way, we are persuaded 
they would have been very differ- 
ently treated. They would then 
have had a bill through the House 
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in double-quick time to protect their 
interests, to legalise the source of 
their profits, and an indemnity clause 
into the bargain, to compensate their 
losses by its suspension. 

We confess that we wish well to 
the Art-Union—cordially well ; and 
in proportion to the heartiness of 
our sympathy, we are dissatisfied 
with the lukewarm way in which 
the claims of that institution upon 
the public are mentioned by Lord 
Colborne. We have no interest in 
our well-wishing beyond a desire to 
see painters treated fairly. At pre- 
sent they are suffering through a 
mere piece of chicanery (for no one 
pretends that the Art-Union princi- 
ple would be perverted to gambling 
purposes), and the delay in easing 
them does very little credit to the 
government. A mere formality, 
which could have been, and ought to 
have been, long ago removed, stands 
in the way of 20,0007. being at this 
moment expended upon pictures. 
There is a foreign story of an Eng- 
lishman drowning through the for- 
mality of a fellow-countryman, who 
waited for the ceremony of an in- 
troduction till he could exert him- 
self in favour of the drowning man. 
The Art-Union is waiting, to save 
painters from drowning, for an intro- 
duction from a master of the cere- 
monies in the shape of parliament. 
An inexorable formality suspends its 
exertions. In the meantime the poor 
painters are left to kick about in the 
waters of want, and drown or not, as 
it happens. 

We call upon the well-intentioned 
gentlemen who compose the present 
government to direct their attention 
to this dilemma of artists with the 
energy and promptitude befitting the 
case, which is one, in the eyes of all 
civilised persons, of most grievous 
hardship. We call upon those lords, 
who have commissioned the painters 
to represent their peculiar attributes 
of Justice, Religion, and Chivalry, 
not to lose the earliest occasion of 
signalising their justice by a timely 
reparation of the most abominable 
injustice ; their religion, by removing 
a bar to the efforts of those men 
whose art has reflected the brightest 
lustre upon Christianity; and their 
chivalry, by putting an end to the 
oppression of a poor and unprotected 
portion of the community. 

It 
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P.S. At the close of the parlia- 
mentary session we find that Art- 
Unions are kindly suffered to go on 
for another year. No reason can be 
discovered, in the quantity or im- 

rtance of other work done, why a 

ill should not have been passed at 
once, setting the matter at rest, and 
placing as many institutions of this 
nature as it may be desirable to keep 
on a permanent footing. But so 
much consideration for the interests 
of art was too much to expect from 
a British government. ‘That govern- 
ment has shewn its usual, its tradi- 
tionary, its proverbial disregard for 
the Fine Arts, in postponing the 
settlement of the question for an- 
other year. Meantime the doubt 
that hangs over its final decision, a 
doubt made graver by the discourag- 
ing and ill-omened expressions which 
drop from the oracular lips of per- 
sonages in high places, is a heavy, 
positive mischief. No such doubt 
ought to have been suffered to exist 
with regard to the fate of a great 
and flourishing institution like the 
Art-Union of London; which has 
taken root so widely, which has called 
such manifold departments of Art 
into such seething life and activity ; 
which, to use the expression of its 
own Report, has “ put into operation 
painters, sculptors, engravers, medal 
die-sinkers, and workers in bronze 
(a branch of art much neglected in 
this country) ; which has established 
a not merely through- 
out the United Kingdom, but in 
Ceylon, Bombay, Singapore, Nova 
Scotia, Hobart Town, Mexico, and 
New York.” 

Why, what a world-wide enginery 
for the ogg ene of art is this! fs 
it possible for any thinking man to 
close his eyes to the import of these 
far-striding operations, conducted on 
so grand a scale, and with such pro- 
digal expenditure? Is it not almost 
a shame that the least shadow of a 


doubt should rest over the fate of 


this magnificent Art -Beacon, that 
flings its rays over the seas into our 
most distant colonies; this Society, 
that brings its engravings and pictures 
to cheer the eyes and hearts of our 
countrymen in Launceston and Ho- 
bart Town? Methinks I see a knot 
of poor chained felons huddled about 
the window of a printshop in Sidney, 
and snatching a moment's ease from 
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their pains in the contemplation of 
some affection-stirring print, shot into 
their desolate region by the enginery 
of the Art-Union. But, indeed, this 
cause wants little aid from rhetoric, 
its merits are so obvious; and, per- 
haps, the dead, dull apathy, ‘hich 
exists in the breasts of our legislators 
with regard to the Fine Arts, can be 
melted as little by enthusiasm as 
their activity can be excited on the 
subject by a rational conviction of 
the efficiency of the means presented 
to them in the Art-Union for their 
promotion. 

One of the most solid advantages 
of this Institution is the continuous- 
ness as well as the extent of its 
operations, the even flow of its funds, 
and their judicious distribution. Not 
only are branches of art compara- 
tively new in this country, such as 
working in bronze, grafted by it, but 
the old ones receive a less interrupted 
as well as more abundant aliment. 
Is it not something for a painter, who 
aims at distinction, to know that there 
is an annual certainty of ten works 
of art, of the value of 100/. and up- 
wards to 400/., being sold? And no 
doubt in the course of a few years 
the number of these high prizes 
would be doubled. 

Many persons object to the multi- 
plicity of small prizes in this Art- 
Lottery. They suppose it increases 
the number of inferior pictures in 
our Exhibitions. If any man can 
prove to us that a picture worth only 
10/7, ought not to be sold at all, or 
that such members of the community 
as have only 10/, to lay out on a 
picture ought not to buy one at all, 
we sha'l readily admit that all the 
10/. prizes ought to be abolished. 

The theoretical principle for regu- 
lating the prizes, for determining the 
number of a certain amount that 
ought to be awarded, will depend 
upon the limits of labour that a 
painter may be supposed to bestow 
upon a single work on the one hand, 
without derogation to his talent, and, 
on the other, without wasting his 
time. For an artist, in our opinion, 
may take too much, as well as too 
little, time in the execution of a 
piece. We suppose that upon this 
principle few prizes of so low an 
amount as 10/. would be given. But 
the practical principle must have a 
reference to the purses and conyenl- 
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ence of subscribers, and to the custom 
which has hitherto prevailed. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the prizes 
would be upon the same scale as the 
pictures bought or exhibited on an 
average annually. 

In our opinion, the principle which 
ought to guide the Art-Union in the 
graduation of its prizes should be 
compounded of both these. It ought 
to take up the state of things it finds, 
and introduce some principle for 
making it better. In other words, 
it ought to begin with a sufficiency 
of low prizes, but to keep in view the 
increase in number of the high ones. 

Some will walk through an ex- 
hibition of the paintings selected by 
the prizeholders, shrug their shoul- 
ders, and say scornfully, “ Here are 
the fruits of your Art-Union! why 
there is hardly a good picture among 
the lot.” We would beg such as 
pass a hasty sentence of this kind 
mentally to make exhibitions of such 
pictures as have been purchased out 
of the annual galleries for years be- 
fore the Art-Union existed. Would 
those be in any degree superior ? 
If not, no inference can be drawn 
from the rarity of excellence in 
these, unfavourable to Art-Unions. 

A parallel argument may be put 
about the rarity of mathematical 
merit at Cambridge. A man may 
say to Professor Whewell, “ Why, 
ads the use of your Triposes ? 
Shew me one of your wranglers, who 
is a tolerable mathematician, who 
has made any noise in the world.” 
Professor Whewell would naturally 
answer, “ We can hardly expect a 
crop of geniuses every year. i even 
admit, if you please, that mathemati- 
cal eminence is extremely rare among 
us; but I don’t see that we should 
gain any thing by suppressing our 
annual examinations, by taking away 
the chief incentives to distinction. 
We should then have still fewer men 
of mark than we have at present.” 

Merit is rare, and men attribute 
the rarity of it to the only visible 
means by which it can be fostered. 
As well attribute the ignorance which 
prevails among the lower orders to 
schools. 

A comparison of their own Annual 
Reports, which are pregnant with 
meaning, will shew the vigour and 
Spreading tendency of this society. 
The eighth of these Reports has just 
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appeared. It is pleasing to see the 
good augury we hold of growing 
elevation in the views of the society 
justified by their offering a prize of 
500/. for the best original picture, 
illustrative of English history, to fur- 
nish a subject for engraving hereafter. 
We trust in succeeding years to 
see some sort of rotation adopted in 
the style prescribed to the candidates 
in these competitions, and that poet- 
ical subjects, as well as representations 
of actual life, will not be excluded. 
We have before alluded to the vague- 
ness of the expression “ historical 
painting,” and we fancy sometimes 
that many well-meaning people are 
misled by this term. If history- 
painting is to be confined to throw- 
ing lustre upon the fate of the seven 
burghers of Calais (a story which, 
with all its merits, we think may be 
represented too often), or to depict- 
ing the finding the body of Harold, 
or King Alfred giving laws, or Queen 
Eleanor sucking her lord’s wound, 
or the murder of the little princes in 
the Tower, or even Milton dictating, 
with a daughter on either side 
(though one would imagine that one 
amanuensis might have been enough 
at a time), or, in fact, to the illus- 
tration of any page of Hume, Frois- 
sart, or Sharon Turner,—then, in 
our humble estimation, history-paint- 
ing is not the most promising field 
for the exertions of our artists. It 
gives too free a scope for the turgid 
expansions of the false sublime. The 
stare, strut, start, frown, and swagger, 
that may be seen to admiration at our 
minor theatres, it is hardly needful 
to encourage the display of, upon 
canvass. We hardly see any endea- 
vour, in this grand school of history- 
painting, that does not seem to have 
borrowed its dresses, expressions, and 
gestures from Astley’s or the Vic- 
toria. And we venture humbly to 
suggest to the committee, that the 
most genuine merit, such as Gains- 
borough’s and Wiilkie’s, which has 
made its appearance in this country, 
was not trained to flaunt, as it were, 
upon these pompous and gaudy poles 
of historical subjects, but crept along 
lowly as a lark’s nest, matting the 
sober and unpretending paths of 
daily life as with a network of wild 
flowers. It is not that we on 
totally to the representation of his- 
torical scenes; we only think it a 
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pity that a style, in which vulgarity 
is so insufferable, and apparently so 
inevitable, should be held out to the 
artist as the one in which it is most 
desirable for him to employ himself. 
Let us have all sorts of things that 
are = and true; the bitter 
moral of Hogarth, the splendour and 
nobleness of Reynolds's portraits, the 
wild fancifulness and almost Shak- 
sperian versatility of Maclise, the 
brilliant voluptuousness of Etty, the 
chaste tenderness and classical purity 
of Eastlake, the studious finish of 
Mulready, the humour of Leslie, and 
the consummate execution of Land- 
seer. Let us have all these, let us 
do our best to have them, to cherish 
them ; but pray let us pause before 
we pull down upon our heads an 
avalanche of such frozen historical 
sublimities as we see in Westminster 
Hall. Do not let us be run away 
with by a rage for the mock sublime. 

Among minor subjects for congra- 
tulation in this Art-Union Report, 
it is gratifying to notice that the 
committee has presented to that 
young and promising painter Mr. 
Selous, fifty guineas in addition to 
the premium he obtained by his very 
ingenious outlines on the Pilgrim's 
Progress. The style of outline in 
itself is a very subordinate one, and 
scarcely worth encouraging ; but the 
production of this series displays a 
certain variety of power pleasing to 
witness, and the taste and fancy 
evinced in their execution no longer 
leave Retzsch without a rival in this 
province, and deserve to be favour- 
ably noticed. 

The most serious objection that 
has been hitherto put forward against 
Art-Unions is the possibility of col- 
lusion between the prizeholder and 
the artist. It appears that, in more 
than one instance, prizeholders have 
been mean enough to tamper with 
painters previous to exercising their 
privilege of selection, and have tried 
to get their preference of the work 
of v individual painter accompa- 
nied by the condition of having the 
greater portion of the price, to be 
received by the painter from the 
Art-Union, paid to them clandes- 
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tinely in hard cash, the painter to 
pocket the rest and take back his 
picture. 

Recently, in two of these instances, 
which we sincerely hope and believe 
are all that have occurred, the trick 
has been exposed, and we have as 
much pleasure in re-echoing the un- 
cavidile notoriety of Mr. W. Saun- 
ders of Burton-upon-Trent, from 
whom one of these disgraceful pro- 

osals emanated, as in applauding 

[r. Hollins for his very proper con- 
duct, not only in rejecting with be- 
coming indignation so base a bribe, 
but also in giving up the offender to 
the public scorn. 

The spirit of Miss Sophia Claxton 
has baffled a similar attempt to per- 
vert the objects of the society, though 
it is greatly to be regretted that in 
the latter instance the name of the 
transgressor has not transpired. 

These examples ought to satisfy 
the public that they may depend upon 
the Sian pride of artists for defeat- 
ing and exposing such base attempts. 

One check upon this fraud in the 
great Art-Unions, besides the honour- 
able character of the artist’s profes- 
sion, is the publicity of the exhibi- 
tions of the pictures, selected by the 
prizeholders, which would infallibly 
prevent a prize-picture from being 
returned to the artist without the 
fact becoming very shortly notorious. 

In taking leave of this interesting 
subject we beg leave to quote, for 
the consideration of clubs and city 
companies, the following passage 
from the Art-Union Report :— 


‘The surplus revenues of a club or 
city company could not be better ex. 
pended than in portraying for imitation, 
on the walls of their hall, a noble action, 
or elevated feeling, in the language of all 
lands—the language of the painter; or 
setting up, in marble, memorials of their 
good and great men, 

** The cost of one civic banquet might 
be made to produce a work which should 
long remain to advance the best interests 
of society.” 

Let the goldsmiths, the _fish- 
mongers, and the merchant-tailors 


engrave that sentence on the walls of 
their refectories. 
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Tr was said upon one occasion, by 
a very stout gentleman of the last 
century, that it is surprising to ob- 
serve how small a quantity of reading 
there is in the world; yet, if his 
subsequent conversation with the 
younger Burke and Boswell be cor- 
rectly reported, he has furnished a 
solution of his own problem. The 
progress which the understanding 
makes through a book, he conceived 
to have in it more of pain than 
pleasure ; and no man, he ventured 
to assert, ever reads a work of 
science from pure inclination, the 
books really perused with pleasure 
being only such light compositions 
as contain a quick succession of events. 
The reader will, doubtless, have 
identified the stout gentleman of cur 
quotation with that great Dr. John- 
son, whose critical shoes have creaked 
over the threshold of the present 
generation, in all that unoiled rough- 
ness in which Boswell determined 
to preserve them. In uttering his 
last remark, he was probably think- 
ing of the day when read through 
Fielding’s Amelia without stopping. 
But the assertion is not well founded, 
and, if Johnson had known any thing 
of Cambridge education, he would 
have immediately perceived its fal- 
lacy. Peacock’s Algebra is the Jvan- 
hoe of St. John’s; and we have 
known a man of science whose con- 
stant and favourite companion among 
shady lanes was Bland’s Collection 
of Problems. ‘This taste, however, 
is not easily imparted. Whatever 
may be the contagion of the gown, 
Mr. Blakesley or Mr. Thurtell 
could give some interesting illustra- 
tions to shew that the infection of the 
differential calculus spreads slowly ; 
and the present popular Master of 
Trinity cannot fail to number, among 
his tutorial reminiscences, a consider- 
able party of Young England, abso- 
lutely deaf to the charmings of pul- 
leys and Bramah. The difficulty 
resides in awakening a taste for a 
pump or a poem. 

We approve of Johnson's sug- 
gestion, to turn a boy loose into a 
library—having previously removed 
all works of an injurious tendency— 
and: to let him graze as he iio. 
Nothing can be worse than to en- 
close him in one small field of know- 
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ledge, with thorn hedges, a cord, and 
a staple. The confinement of the 
pasture destroys its relish. Instead 
of binding down his eye and atten- 
tion to a single book, let him please 
his appetite in the selection; and, 
above all, abstain from discouraging 
him by a statement of difficulties 
beyond the reach of his understand- 
ing. If he find the trunk of the 
tree too huge and knotty for his 
arms to encircle it, he will, of his 
own accord, soon abandon the at- 
tempt to climb to the boughs. Nor 
is another caution of the Doctor's 
undeserving of regard. If a man 
or a boy begins to read in the 
middle of a book, and feels an in- 
clination to go on, he advises him 
not to turn back and commence me- 
thodically at the first page, lest the 
inclination to the task should lose 
its heat, or entirely forsake him. In 
addition to the removal of all books 
harmful to the spiritual health, the 
field ought to be carefully weeded 
from modern miscellanies and every 
body’s abridgements. An opinion of 
Gray has been recorded that might 
be pondered with advantage by those 
whom it concerns: he thought that 
the abundance of dictionaries of all 
kinds promised badly for the litera- 
ture of the age, because rich and 
profound learning is never derived 
from such sources, but drawn at the 
fountain-head ; and the inducements 
to idleness, which such compilations 
hold out, effectually weaken, if they 
do not entirely quench, the spirit 
and the industry to study a subject 
in the original authorities. We 
think it, accordingly, no topic of 
rejoicing, when a young man is 
versed in the intellectual statistics of 
The Literary Gazette, or fond of 
paddling, with the water just up to 
nis toes, in the streamlet of The 
Penny Cyclopedia. This is what we 
call, to borrow Gray’s description of 
Harris’s Hermes, the shallow pro- 
found. “It is amazing to consider 
to what an universality of learning 
people make pretensions here. There 
is not a drawer, a chair, or a hack- 
ney-coachman, but is politician, poet, 
and judge of polite literature.” The 
words are Shenstone’s, and were writ- 
ten from London in 1740. A hun- 
dred years haye certainly not dimi- 
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nished their truth. There is around 
and among us the chatter, but not 
the refinement of taste. The sale 
of 3000 copies of Paradise Lost, in 
eleven years, would, according to the 
frank admission of Hallam, have 
been a very satisfactory success in 
our own times. Yet that success 
was obtained in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and against the full strength 
of ignorance, prejudice, and vice. 
An internal machinery of life worked 
the noble ship into the haven, in 
defiance of wind and tide. “There is 
sometimes a want of congeniality in 
public taste, which no power of genius 
will overcome.” But say rather, that 
there is always an indisposition among 
the many to welcome or to admire 
the beautiful and pure in art. Is it 
conceivable that Spenser should ever 
be the poet of the Reform Club? 
The atmosphere of popular feeling 
and thought grows every day denser 
and cloudier; if the song-thrush 
would sing, it must ascend above 
the mist, and out of the sight of the 
vulgar, and there, followed only by 
a few loving eyes, 


“Scatter its loose notes in the waste 
of air.” 

We think that this turning free of 
the young intellect may often be 
productive of excellent results. Fer- 
gusson was made a man of science 
by seeing his father mend the roof 
of the house by the aid of a prop 
and lever; Vaucanson might never 
have exhibited his remarkable me- 
chanical talents, if he had not in his 
boyhood been shut up in a room 
with nothing but a clock for a com- 
panion. By a similar process of 
imitation, a few sunny hours over 
Hooker may make a Field, and 
Spenser may yet create many a 
future Cowley. 

While we were thinking of the 
difficult hills which all benevolent 
Clarksons have to climb, in their 
efforts to mitigate the slavery of 
ignorance, we met with a volume 
entitled, A Course of English Read- 
ing, adapted to Every Taste and Ca- 
pacity.* The author is a clergyman, 
the Rev. James Pycroft. Now the 
book has merits, and may do good; but 
one objection to it should be stated 
at once. The work itself contains 
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not only internal indications, but a 
distinct avowal of having been com- 
posed for the youthful scholar alone, 
and with a sort of wavering incli- 
nation towards the feminine gender. 
“Complete essays on these compre- 
hensive subjects,” says the writer, 
in allusion to history, &c., “are not 
to be expected from one who ad- 
dresses himself to the young and 
inexperienced student, and whose 
chief ambition is to be useful.” This 
caution is pointed by Pope’s admo- 
nition to quarrelsome critics, about 
regarding 
‘* The writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they 
intend.” 


Certainly not: but then instead of 
page 98 these wise words should 
lave appeared in page 1. If a 
course of reading be ‘“‘ adapted to 
every taste and every capacity,” it 
must also be suited to every age; 
for the taste and the capacity fluctu- 
ate with the changes of time. If 
this book be addressed strictly and 
singly to young persons, then the 
title-page ought to be altered; if to 
persons of maturer life, then the 
course itself should be amended. As 
it is, you pass under the arch of 
Buckingham Palace, and find your- 
self in an infant school at Pimlico: 
The contents of the volume are also 
open to rebuke; there is rather too 
much of flippancy, and not quite 
enough of accuracy. Some of the 
remarks, however, are ingenious, and 
calculated to be beneficial to the 
young ladies and gentlemen of whom 
the compiler speaks in his preface. 
We cannot approve of his hints for 
educating a feminine order of com- 
mentators upon the Scriptures. After 
giving an account of a young lady, 
who delights in writing the mar- 
ginal references of the Bible upon 
some paper most mystically arranged 
in vertical columns, he adds, “ 'This is 
a much more profitable employment 
than knitting, though ladies may be 
allowed to do both ;” and astonishes 
us with the question, “ Who would 
not be more proud of a mother who 
bequeathed him a commentary than 
a quilt?” We are so sacrilegious as 
to say, with unblushing effrontery, 
that we should prefer the quilt: and 


* Published by Longman and Co, 1844. 
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the reason is obvious, and, to our 
mind, unimpeachable. We already 
possess several commentaries, but 
never had a quilt. Lady Jane Grey, 
reading Plato, was surely invading 
with sufficient hardihood the privi- 
leges of the universities ; but even 
Ascham himself would have shrunk 
from the Commentary. There is 
truth, as well as neatness, in the 
lines of Cowper,— 


‘* Great offices will have 
Great talents ; and God gives to every 
man 
The virtue, temper, understanding, taste, 
That lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
Just in the niche he was ordained to 
fill.” 

Mr. Pycroft professes, then, to 
teach us what to read. The offer 
should be welcomed. In the present 
day we live, as it were, in a mill, 
and the driving tide of business 
among the wheels keeps up a per- 
petual tumult and foam. Intervals 
of repose are all the opportunities of 
study and reflection that many of us 
can hope to obtain. <A foot upon 
the cradle, and a finger upon Horace, 
may be the fate of more than one 
literary descendant of Hooker. How 
can these intervals be best employed 
for the purposes of mental cultiva- 
tion? Every one feels, and acknow- 
ledges with Johnson, that snatches of 
reading will not make a Bentley or 
a Clarke, but then Bentleys and 
Clarkes make themselves. No man 
of genius ever sailed over literature 
by the map of his predecessors ; he 
marks his course by the stars over- 
head in the heaven of intellect. 

How to read, and what to read, are 
questions more easily asked than 
answered. Look, for instance, at 
history. ‘Temple requested a mutual 
friend to obtain from Gray a plan 
for studying modern history, not con- 
fined to any particular period, but 
beginning and ending at the epochs 
he might deem to be most expedient. 
We gather, from the recently pub- 
lished correspondence of Nichols, that 
Gray disliked the task—* You aggra- 
vate my misfortunes by twitting. me 
with ‘Temple, as if a pack of names 
of books and editions were any cure 
for his uneasiness, and that I with- 
held it from him.” What Temple 
desired was, not a pack of names, but a 
list of a few of the best and most neces- 
sary in each period, sufficient to com- 
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pose a historical chain, and continue it 
unbroken; and what he asked for 
himself in vain has been supplied to 
all students by Gray's successor in the 
historic chair of Cambridge. Smyth’s 
Lectures on Modern History—already 
recommended in Reaina—afford a 
clear and safe light to the inexpe- 
rienced traveller along these rugged 
ths of investigation. Pycroft, ise 
ing the professor's arm to lean upon, 
maintains a good pace and a very be- 
coming attitude in this section of his 
labours; the suggestion, to choose 
some particular branch of modern 
history, is plausible, but inconvenient, 
if rigidly carried out. No spectacle 
can be more absurd, than a person 
familiar with an episode in the life 
of a nation ; acquainted with its man- 
hood, but ignorant of its childhood 
and old age. It is knowing one’s way 
to St. Paul's, without having ever 
heard of the Mansion-house. Still, 
by all means, select some “ strong 
points.” Among these, Pycroft justly 
enumerates: (1.) The early history 
till about the time of the Conquest ; 
(2.) The era of the middle ages, in- 
cluding the feudal system, chivalry, 
and the crusades. (3.) The dawn of 
discovery,— printing—gunpowder— 
compass, &c. (4.) Civil Wars. (5.) 
Revolution of 1688. Here, with the 
help of Smyth (why does he call the 
good professor, Dr. Smyth? as if 
every stain and wrinkle in that bom- 
basin M.A. gown did not reject the 
title!), Pycroft mentionssome import- 
ant books, and his directions for 
reading them are plain and judicious. 
He calls Robertson's introduction to 
his Charles V. very valuable; but, 
perhaps, the reader sometimes feels 
with Nichols, that it is tiresome to wade 
into the history, through five hundred 
pages on feudal tenures and other 
barbarisms. Bacon’s Henry VII. and 
part of Montesquieu will also do 
very well; but why bring us back 
to cheap literature, “ with that ve 
popular author, Mr. James,” and his 
romances about chivalry and the 
Black Prince? It may be interesting 
to our readers to learn Gray’s view 
with regard to English history. The 
work of Hume, he considered to be 
deficie:\t, in all the elements of excel- 
lence. Rapin’s he esteemed as the 
only general history of England, and 
he said that, by consulting the copious 
and excellent marginal references, 
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and referring to the original authors 
and authorities which they indicate, 
an admirable narrative might be com- 

iled. For one interesting episode 
in our annals, Clarendon, of course, 
must be studied. Gray placed him 
at the head of all modern historians. 
His power of Vandyck-painting has 
drawn many eyes to his page; but 
we should not forget, among the 
charms of his style, its adaptation to 
the scenes and transactions described. 
He never employs Titian’s purple, 
except to invest Titian’s senators. 
* Would you not laugh,” said Ben 
Jonson, “to meet a great council- 
lor of state in a flat cap, with his 
trunk hose, and a hobby-horse cloak, 
his gloves under his girdle, and yon- 
der haberdasher in a velvet gown, 
furred with sables?” It was happily 
remarked by Horace Walpole, of 
Burnet’s style, that it seems as if he 
had just come from the king's closet, 
or from the apartments of the men 
whom he describes, and was telling 
his reader, in plain honest terms, 
what he had seen and heard. Cla- 
rendon may participate in this pane- 
gyric. Atterbury’s letter upon this 


eer may be consulted. Warbur- 


ton, also, in his letters to Hurd, gives 
a slight outline of a course of English 
historical reading. 

We have already expressed our 
approval of the advice given to young 
students to take up one great author, 
and study him over and over again. 
No system of mental training can be 
more healthful; all eminent persons 
have tried it, and profited by it. 
Bossuet had his Ilomer; Hooker, his 
Cicero; Chatham, his Barrow; Milton, 
his Euripides; Gray, his Spenser. 
But we complain that Pycroft does 
not send his pupils to the best books, 
nor even, in many cases, names them. 
Knights Weekly Volumes would have 
found especial favour in his eyes, had 
they been published a few months 
earlier. Now we lay it down, as an 
axiom of Alexandrian authority, that 
no modern compilation, under what- 
ever tempting aspect it may present 
itself, should be allowed to usurp the 
place of the elder productions upon 
a similar subject. As a general rule 
we are justified in affirming, that the 
old book is easier than the new. There 
is no necessity to consult Mr. Jefire 
while we can refer to Mr. Addison ; 
and why recommend “ Charlotte 
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Elizabeth” as “a most able writer,” 
when such a guide as Jeremy Taylor 
invites you to take him down from 
the shelf? Some of Pycroft’s theo- 
logical dissertations are particularly 
meagre and unsatisfactory. What 
advantage will a student derive from 
being told that Taylor is “a writer of 
great fertility and depth of thought?” 
or that Hammond wrote “a para- 
phrase of the New Testament?” or 
that Barrow’s Sermons are “a mine 
of brilliant thoughts and sterling ar- 
guments?” These authors are most 
voluminous. Taylor alone would 
suffocate any a inquirer by the 
unexpected rush of his rhetoric. A 
course of English reading should point 
out the portions of those books best 
adapted to supply, not only improve- 
ment, but an adequate idea of the 
writer's genius and mode of thought. 
This might be easily done. The 
Holy Living and Dying ; the Liberty 
of Prophesying ; and about eight ser- 
mons, including those on the Second 
Advent of Christ; the Apples of 
Sodom ; the Marriage-ring ; and the 
House of Feusting ; would be sufficient 
to furnish a clear outline of Taylor— 
2 bunch of grapes to draw the appetite 
into the vineyard. Hammond could 
be judged by shorter specimens; 
while of Barrow, not only the ser- 
mons on the Government of the 
Tongue (alluded to by Pycroft), but 
two or three on graver points of doc- 
trine, should be carefully selected. 
Praise for happiness or force of ex- 
pression is quite insufficient homage 
to his wonderful capacity. Ie was 
the Dryden of our prose, and might, 
indeed, be justly characterised by 
those verses in which Churchill indi- 
cated the genius of the poet, since, 
like Dryden, whenever 
“ His subject rises proud to view ; 
With equal strength the preacher rises 
too: 
With strong invective, noblest vigour 
fraught, 
Thought still springs up and risez out of 
thought.” 


What Johnson intended to convey, 
by saying that Barrow was prolix 
and involved, we cannot comprehend. 
Probably Sir John Hawkins misun- 
derstood the remark. At all events 
the censure is untrue. Lord Chatham 
studied him till he knew by heart 
several of his most difficult discourses ; 
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while one of the most famous preach- 
ers of modern times, Robert Hall, 
admired in him the splendid union 
of Aristotle’s logic with Plato's ima- 
gination. Thus he obtained the suf- 
frages of the senate and pulpit, and 
should be searched and imitated by 
both. We would recommend the 
youthful scholar to take up the ser- 
mon on Easter-day (Acts ii. 24). It 
is written in the best manner of 
Barrow, with a grave majesty of lan- 
guage, and a subduing dignity of 
thought. How noble is the argu- 
ment employed to shew the impossi- 
bility of the divine having been di- 
voreed and sundered from the human 
nature of Jesus Christ! ‘ For surely 
that nature, which, diffusing itself 
throughout the universe, communi- 
cates an enlivening influence to every 
part of it, and quickens the least spire 
of grass, according to the measure of 
its nature and the proportion of its 
capacity, would not wholly leave a 
nature assumed into its bosom, and, 
what is more, into the very unity of 
the Divine Person, breathless and 
inanimate, and divested of its divine 
and noblest perfections.” How natu- 
rally, in the perusal of such passages 
as cook do we give utterance to our 
applause, in the exclamation of Parr, 
Ouvuae 3s Bageovor ! 

Mr. Pycroft seems to have taken 
for a guide in theological reading 
Mr. Bickersteth, a good and devoted 
man, but in whose ecclesiastical 
literature we do not repose much 
confidence. Accordingly, the student 
is presented with a list of twelve 
works, to which it is said that God 
has assigned the utmost influence in 
producing extensively a spirit of re- 
ligion. ‘The list is so characteristic 
of the school from which it proceeds, 
that we give it as a curiosity :— 


Adams’ Private Thoughts. 
Alleine’s Alarm. 

Saxter’s Call. 

Baxter's Saints’ Rest. 
Beveridge’s Private Thoughts. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress. 
Hervey’s Theron and Aspasio. 
Law’s Serious Call. 
Milner’s History of the Church, 
Scott’s Force of Truth. 
Wilberforce’s Practical View. 


Now of some of these books it 
would be impossible to speak with 
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too glowing a praise. Baxter's Cail 
was lauded by Coleridge, and, we 
think that Watts said that he would 
rather have been the author of it 
than of Paradise Lost. Doddridge’s 
Rise and Progress is admirable, with 
some exceptions. We have seen his 
Family Expositor upon the private 
table of one of the most eminent of 
living Bishops, and, who is much 
nearer toOzford than to Bedford Row. 
The Private Thoughts of Beveridge 
contain passages of exquisite beauty, 
devotion, and grace. The romance 
of Bunyan is familiar to half the 
cottage-windows and old spectacles 
of England. How much of this popu- 
larity may be owing to that vivid 
facility of description, which, accord- 
ing to Hallam, entitles him to be 
called the father of our novelists, we 
shall not attempt to determine. It 
is more interesting to remember, with 
the same critic, that almost every 
circumstance and metaphor in the 
Old Testament find a place bodily 
and literally in the story of the 
pilgrim. And this incorporation of 
criptural truth lends to his fancy a 
richness and charm which it did not 
in reality possess, and might well 
awaken in other minds the affection- 
ate interest which it excited in Cowper, 
when he addressed him,— 


“Ingenious dreamer! in his well-told 
tale, 

Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike pre- 
vail, 

Whose hum’rous vein, strong sense, and 
simple style, 

May teach the gayest, make the gravest 
smile,” 


The Serious Call of Law has won 
almost equal applause, though for a 
different cause. But who, in the 
name of common sense and experi- 
ence (except Mr. Bickersteth), ever 
attributed to the Theron and Aspasio 
of Hervey an extensive propagation of 
the Gospel? Is this the Hervey of 
whom Southey said, that, being the 
most undeserving, he had been the 
most popular of writers ? 

To the last three names upon the 
list, Milner, Scott, and Wilberforce, 
we can have no objection ; they were 
each and all good men and true, 
though we beg to dissent from many 
of their opinions; let them be ad- 
mitted into the catalogue of practical 
works, so it be not to the exclusion 
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of higher candidates. They have no 
claim to have their foreheads en- 
circled with this glory of evangelising 
the world. Would they not be be- 
neficially replaced by the Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying of Taylor, the Con- 
templutions of Hall, and the shorter 
writings of Fuller? Surely the 
Holy Living and Dying, that divine 
pastoral, as Coleridge styled it, has 
carried consolation and hope into un- 
numbered chambers of sickness, peni- 
tence, and death. If universality of 
reception be required, what werk is 
more popular ?—if adaptation to the 
wants of daily life, what work is 
more practical ? Of the two treatises, 
that on Holy Dying is more clo- 
quent; but it is well remarked by 
Heber, that it may often happen, 
and, perhaps, has frequently happen- 
ed, that men who have read it for its 
beauties have been impressed by the 
lessons it conveys, “ and, by begin- 
ning with the Holy Dying, have heen 
led to study his Holy Living with 
more advantage.” Hall has much of 
his sweetness, and certainly not less 
of his affectionate fervour of devo- 
tion. Fuller, differing in voice, re- 
sembles both in the language of his 
heart. Scripture is a garden to 
each, full of flowers, fountains, and 
sunshine. 


avbewuds yovcov PArysi, 
re wey xeooobsy ax’ ayrawy dtvdotwy, 
idwe D arrAw Peebu.* 


If we are always sorry to discover 
a disposition to substitute modern for 
elder books in any path of liter- 
ature, we are omen so in the 
science of theology. This is to de- 
throne the monarch, in order to set 
up his chamberlain. Whatever is 
good in modern theology is plun- 
dered from the old; it is the same 
coinage melted down and re-struck, 
with a new date and a different in- 
scription. The ignorance subsisting 
with regard to the antiquities of our 
ecclesiastical learning emboldens the 
marauder ; and Euripides was furnish- 
ing no inapt motto for modern Bamp- 
ton and Hulsean lecturers when a 
wrote (Rhes.69),’E» ogpun Seamerns sya 
eésvs* which, being interpreted, means, 
that a thief is very brave in the twilight. 
The amusing fact is, that the gold 
thus stolen, re-coined and circulated, 
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buys reputation for the stealer, and 
sometimes enables him to retire with 
a recommendation from contempor- 
ary criticism to the pension-list of 
a's Examples abound. In 
filler’s Bampton Lectures, there is 
a striking illustration of a portrait 
seeming to turn every way upon the 
spectator. No thought can be hap- 
pier; and Keble has not only imi- 
tated, but mentioned it in his Christ- 
ian Year. But the image is taken 
from one of the sermons of Donne, 
dean of St. Paul’s under James I. 
where we have read it. We say, 
then, to all students, and with a par- 
ticular emphasis to those who, by 
reason of youth or leisure, enjoy 
larger opportunities of research :— 
Never read modern books when old 
ones are extant, and can be readily 
procured upon the same subjects. 
Never go to Palmer, when every 
library will supply Hooker. If the 
well be not too deep for others, 
surely it is not for you ; and there is 
this objection to receiving the water 
from another person, that you never 
know what has been in the bucket! 
The study of the great productions 
of intellect not only requires, but 
demands earnest, patient, devout at- 
tention. Sevnatle, gradually and 
ainfully awaking to the beauty of 
Raffaelle, is the emblem of the stu- 
dent lingering over Milton, Shak- 
speare, or Donne; and Condillac, a 
French writer upon logic, has a very 
happy and effective illustration. He 
supposes a traveller to arrive, in the 
night, at a castle commanding a rich 
view of the surrounding country. 
If, upon the following morning, and 
when the sun had risen above the 
horizon, the window-shutters were 
flung open for a moment, and then 
closed again, the visitor would catch, 
indeed, a glimpse of the landscape, 
but no object could be distinctly per- 
ceived or remembered, since all the 
scene would be broken up into a wa- 
vering, glimmering uncertainty of 
light and shade. If, onthe other hand, 
the windows be left open, and the tra- 
veller suffered to survey, with a 
lingering eye, the woods, and fields, 
and streams, and villages, spread out 
before him, he acquires a distinct and 
lasting recollection of the scene, with 
all its charms. Now every book of 


* Pindar, ol, ii, 130, 
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genius is a castle from which the 
scenery of the writer's oe is 
to be surveyed. Thesunshine is the 
intelligent attention of the mind, and 
a drowsy indifference may surely be 
the shutters excluding at once the 
sun and the landscape. If this in- 
difference be subdued, these shutters 
opened for a minute, a glimpse of the 
scenery may be obtained, but indis- 
tinct, and broken, and soon vanish- 
ing away. It is only when the full 
attention of the understanding is 
given, when the sunshine is suffered 
to stream in unshaded, that the eye 
embraces all the objects in their 
beauty and harmony. And, per- 
haps, no one has ever wandered 
along these sumptuous palaces of 
thought without experiencing sensa- 
tions of awe and surprise. Telema- 
chus, gazing upon the splendid spoils 
in the house of Menelaus, represents 
the admiring scholar 


oid Woverss 
bavpatoy nara Swe AsorptPtos Racirnos, 
wore yue NEAiov aIYAN WtAty ys ChAnvngs 
bapetmmOd, iv. 43, 


We are better pleased with the 
outline of “ reading for controver- 
sialists,” or, we should prefer to say, 
“reading for evidences of Christ- 
ianity.” The name of Paley stands, 
of course, at the beginning of the 
list. As an epitome of argument in- 
tended and adapted to give a rapid 
and popular view of the subject, 
the Evidences, by Paley, de- 
serve all their reputation. His 
Hore Pauline belongs to a higher 
order of excellence. The present 
Bishop of London once spoke to 
us of this book as the most splen- 
did specimen of analytical and in- 
ductive reasoning to be found in any 
language. The summary of St. 
Paul’s character, at the conclusion, 
swells into a tone of eloquence that 
might have rolled from the lips of 
Barrow. Watson's Apology for the 
Bible should, of course, be read ; but 
it is not satisfactory, and the writer 
was unbecomingly anxious to con- 
ciliate the respect of Gibbon. The 
difference of his manner towards 
Gibbon and Paine is absolutely 
amusing; yet, of the two, the sneer- 
ing elegance of the historian was the 
more perilous. Of Butler’s Analogy 
the perusal cannot be commenced 
too soon, nor continued too long. 
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In praising one author, let us, how- 
ever, be just to others. Pycroft, in 
giving some sensible directions for 
reading the Bible, and truly asserting 
that it comprises all that the moral 
philosophers of ancient and modern 
times overlooked or discovered, sets 
out his proof in this manner: “ But- 
ler may be said to have been the 
corrector of the ancient ethical 
writers; Mackintosh, Robert Hall, 
and Chalmers, acknowledge that they 
were taught by Butler, and Butler 
a only to have been taught 
y Scripture.” But, if Butler ad- 
vanced such a claim to complete ori- 
ginality, he was doing great injustice 
to one of his most eminent prede- 
cessors in the science of ethics. 
Hallam has shewn, that a consider- 
able portion of the second and third 
chapters of the Analogy was drawn 
from Bishop Cumberland’s treatise 
De Legibus Nature, §c., published in 
1672. Paley’s footprints may also be 
traced up to the same well. Opinions 
have differed as to the salutariness 
of the argument pursued by Butler. 
Gray dissuaded Nichols from reading 
the Analogy, having previously given 
the same advice to Mason; while 
every one remembers the remark of 
Pitt, in returning the book to Wil- 
berforce, that there is nothing which 
analogy may not prove, if once ad- 
mitted as a mode of positive demon- 
stration. Sharp told the late Mr. 
Horner, that the merit of the Analogy 
lay in the writer’s proportioning of 
his language to the degree of his 
assent, and in communicating that 
degree perspicuously to his readers. 
Horner confessed himself to be too 
imperfectly acquainted with Butler 
to feel the force of the remark, 
though he admitted its general im- 
portance. We are not quite certain 
that we comprehend the meaning of 
Sharp; but he probably intended 
nothing more than Parr, when no- 
ticing the caution and er of 
Butler, in all his arguments from any 
supposed cause, to guard his readers 
from applying that supposition to an 
injurious use or purpose. There is 
a criticism on Butler worthy of 7 
rusal, by Parr, in a letter to Mr 
Courteney; it is contained in the 
eighth volume of his collected works, 
p- 527. . 
It may be observed, that Bishop 
Taylor scems to agree with Butler 
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(Anal. part i. pp. 81, 135) in his 
view of the depravity of human na- 
ture, admitting a great but not entire 
alienation from all that is beautiful 
and good. Te asserted, that amid 
the moral ruin some fragments of 
the divine image might be discover- 
ed. For example ( Works, ix. 41), 
he shews, that a man naturally 
loves his parents and himself, and 
revolts from certain sins. Our 
nature is defective in not know- 
ing, or not voluntarily loving, “ those 
supernatural excellencies which are 
appointed and commanded by God 
as the means of bringing us to a 
supernatural condition.” 

A first perusal of Butler is seldom 
agreeable ; but he grows and bright- 
ens upon us, as the habit of gazing 
earnestly at the remote scenery of 
philosophic speculations gives to the 
intellectual eyea stronger vision. It 
was profoundly remarked, by an ac- 
complished person recently deceased 
(Mr. Davison), that the Principia of 
Newton, on the doctrine of fluxions, 
7 be understood by a youth of 
eighteen, but that the Iliad, or the 
Epistles of Horace, or the History of 
Clarendon, can never be compre- 
hended in all their variety of observ- 
ation, until many original efforts on 
the part of the reader himself shall 
have conducted him to that point of 
view from which he can survey the 
structures of fancy and wisdom in 
the posture of design and combin- 
ation in which they were beheld b 
the architects themselves. This is 
peculiarly our case with Butler. He 
cannot be read until he has been 
studied. Hence it is that Paley has 
done such good service to the cause 
of religion, by reproducing, in his 
own transparent diction, some of the 
oe thoughts of his predecessor. 

»ycroft relates an anecdote (new to 
us) of the Duke of Wellington, who, 
in manag one of his officers speak 
lightly of Revelation, asked him, 
“ Did you ever read Paley?” “ No.” 
“ Then you are not qualified to give 
an opinion.” Paley modernised 
Butler; and certainly, if the Fables 
of Dryden owed a large portion of 
their beauty to tales of Chaucer, 
the Evidences drew their purest 
lustre of conviction from the Ana- 
logy. 

“After theology and history, or in- 
deed before the second, we should 
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place poetry among the studies to be 
illustrated in a course of reading. 

So much has been written on the 
subject, the directions for the jour- 
ney are so many and so easy, that no 
difficulty ought to be experienced in 
shewing or in following the way. 
Modern criticism has repaired all the 
sign-posts which had been shattered 
by the rough weather of time. We 
turned, therefore, with little fear, to 
ycroft’s Course of Poetical Reading. 
e opening sentence scattered our 
hopes. “Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets will be a hand-book or guide 
to the poets.” Yes, indeed; a hand- 
book to the sights of London, omit- 
ting Westminster Abbey, or a cata- 
logue of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, leaving out the Correggios. 
Johnson's Lives are precisely such a 
hand-book to poetry; beginning 
with Cowley, they end with Lyttel- 
ton. Milton, indeed, is there; so 
are Dryden, and Pope, and Collins, 
and Gray. Some of the remarks on 
Milton are worthy of the theme; 
and the estimate of Dryden and Pope 
is conceived in a noble spirit of ap- 
preciation. But what of the learned 
elegance of Gray or the picturesque 
sensibility of Collins? Is Johnson 
a guide to them? does he exhibit 
them? did he know them? did 
he feel them? Some of the defects 
of these biographies resided in the 
subject, some in the author. Joln- 
son has given a description of their 
manner of composition. “ Some time 
in March,” are his words, “ I finished 
the Lives of the Poets, which I wrote 
in my usual way, dilatorily and has- 
tily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haste.” That we 
have so much worth reading in these 
books is chiefly owing to a taste that 
pany grew up in his mind while 

e wrote, and induced him to expand 
the brief prefaces originally proposed 
by the bookseller, and contemplated 
7 himself. But the imperfectness 
of the design remained, and could 
not be eradicated. He sat down to 
write of poets, not only without ma- 
terials, but without a plan. It is 
asserted, that his intimate acquaint- 
ance with our poetic history rendered 
the task of recording its progress 
both grateful and easy. But this 
has been affirmed without sufficient 
deliberation. A certain kind of ac- 
quaintance with the subject he as- 
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suredly possessed ; for of what branch 
of English literature was Johnson 
entirely ignorant? With our rich- 
est Elizabethan imagination, how- 
ever, he was slightly, if at all, ac- 
quainted. He had, in his pillaging 
way, sailed down some of the broader 
rivers and streams of imaginative 
thought, and, as the diversified 
scenery along the banks began to 
return upon his meditating eye, he 
might readily transfer to his page 
some pleasing glimpses of the land- 
scape. But, in truth, why should 
he take the trouble of reading, much 
less of describing, poetry which he 
would have known only to despise ? 
What he wanted in enthusiasm and 
delicacy of taste, he compensated by 
a recklessness of critical self-will un- 

aralleled in our language. Hallam 

as noticed this feeling, when ob- 
serving that Johnson, “ who admired 
Dryden as much as he could any 
one,” has, from his natural inclin- 
ation to censure, exaggerated the 
defects of his poetry. “ His faults 
of negligence are beyond recital. 
Such is the unevenness of his com- 
position, that ten lines are seldom 
found together without something of 
which the reader is ashamed.” ‘This 
assertion Hallam refutes by a refer- 
ence to Mac Flecknoe, a poem con- 
taining four hundred lines, without 
presenting a single example of de- 
bility or negligence. This feature in 
Johnson’s critical character ought to 
have been pointed out. It shewed 
its presence even in his conversation 
upon his own feelings and preju- 
dices; thus he professed to despise 
devotional poetry and the pathetic 
in general, and yet was often seen 
bursting into tears, while reciting a 
verse from the famous Dies ire, dies 
illa. 

Mr. Pycroft seems really to have 
adopted—a very unusual instance of 
credulity in a physician—his own 
prescription, and to have confidentl 
taken Johnson's Lives as a handboo 
to our poetry. When he tells his 
pupils that of Chaucer few read 
more than one or two tales, he ought 
to have advised them to increase the 
quantity. “As a painter of man- 
ners,” said Southey, “he is accurate 
as Richardson ; as a painter of charac- 
ter, true to the life and spirit as 
Hogarth.” The more he is ex- 
amined, the more he rises in the 
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estimation of the reader. This is a 
fertile and healthful field to dig in. 
Spenser is somewhat better treated ; 
Shakspeare “no one should ever 
cease reading.” In returning to the 
smaller bards, a rich cluster of names 
tempts the reader, who is, however, 
recommended, if of “limited oppor- 
tunities,” to read such poems as 
Johnson and other critics point out. 
But on consulting Johnson’s work 
as a “handbook to the facts,” and 
finding there a very unpromising 
account of Collins and Gray, would 
a reader of limited opportunities be 
likely to look out for the opinions of 
other critics of better taste? Surely 
not: and Collins and Gray would 
be lost to him. When Pycroft does 
venture upon a note of information, 
by way of supplement to Johnson, 
we cannot bestow upon it unlimited 
commendation. Of Dryden, he writes, 
“His Fables, Annus Mirabilis, and 
translation of Virgil, are the most 
celebrated.” Is this criticism true? 
do these poems afford an outline of 
the poet’s temper of mind and in- 
vention? would any one gather from 
it that, in the art of arguing in 
rhyme, he had attained to a con- 
summate mastery, and that in crush- 
ing vehemence of sarcasm he stood 
alone in English verse ?— 


** Medios violentus in hostes, 
Fertur, ut excussis elisus nubibus ignis.” 


We are not objecting to the works 
specified. His Fables are for the most 
part admirable. The Annus Mira- 
bilis was one of his early works, and 
Hallam commends its continuity of 
excellencies, placing it above Wal- 
ler’s Panegyric, and Denham’s Coo- 
The translation of Virgil 
is remarkable for its occasional 
splendour, but it is not happily ac- 
complished. Hear Hallam again. 
“ Dryden was little fitted for a trans- 
lator of Virgil; his mind was more 
rapid and vehement than that of his 
original, but by far less elegant and 
judicious. This translation seems to 

ave been made in haste; it is more 
— than any of his own poetry, 
and the style is often almost studi- 
ously, and, as it were, spitefully 
vulgar.” Whoever wishes to un- 
derstand the peculiar genius of Dry- 
den should read Mac Flecknoe. He 
looked upon it with great affection. 
“Tf any thing of mine is good,” he 
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said at Will's, “it is my Mac Fleck- 
noe.” It was the original of the 
Dunciad, and Scott reminds us, that 
if the satire of Pope has the merit of 
more copiousness and variety, to 
Dryden belongs the charm of a closer 
and compacter fable, and of a single 
and undisturbed aim. Pope scatters 
his ridicule like hail among the 
leaves; Dryden hurls down the con- 
densed fire of his indignation with a 
fury that rends the boughs asunder. 
We learn from Nichols that Gray 
placed the Absalom and Achitophel 
in the first rank of poems. With 
regard to his historical plays, one 
remark may be made to shew how 
unsafe a handbook the biographies 
of Johnson afford, even in slight 
particulars ; he praises the Spanish 
Friar for what he calls “ the — 
coincidence and coalition of the two 
plots.” A criticism proved by Hallam 
to be utterly without foundation ; 
the comic scenes in this play, con- 
sisting entirely of “an intrigue, 
which Lorenzo, a young officer, 
carries on with a rich usurer’s wife ; 
but there is not, even by accident, 
any relation between his adventures 
and the love and murder which go 
forward in the palace.” 

We cannot compliment Mr. Py- 
croft on his estimate of Pope. The 
Rape of the Lock may be, and we 
think it is, the best of all heroi- 
comical poems ; but where do we read 
or hear that the Epistle from Eloisa 
to Abelard “is the most immoral 
and impious poem ever sanctioned ?” 
Its morality we admit to be question- 
able—or, rather, quite unquestion- 
able—but is it impious? Ofcourse its 
immorality is essentially irreligious ? 
and, therefore, in a certain sense, 
impious; but the analogy is forced, 
and is not that intended by the ob- 
jector. It is related of Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation, that he 
would sometimes fling away Virgil, 
in which he took great delight, de- 
claring that it hada devil. Eloisa’s 
letter seems to have excited the feel- 
ings of our critic with equal vigour, 
though in a different direction. 
Nor should we say that his anger 
was entirely misplaced. Hallam, 
recording the influence exercised 
by Abelard upon the temper of 
his age, alludes in a note to the 
injustice of Pope, in putting into the 
mouth of Eloisa, in what he calls this 
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unrivalled epistle, the sentiments of 
a coarse and abandoned woman ; 
the real cause of her refusal to marry 
Abelard being an ardent affection, 
that shrank from interposing any 
obstacle to his career of ecclesiastical 
dignity. In truth, all sweeping con- 
demnations are unwise and impolitic. 
When Burnet denounced Dryden 
as a monster of immodesty and im- 
purity of all sorts, he awoke the 
indignant remonstrance of Lord Lans- 
downe, which obtained a qualifying 
apology from the bishop's pomnen 
son. Gray believed that Pope had 
a good heart; we think so too; and 
we think also with Atterbury that 
in moral subjects, and in drawing 
characters, he outdid himself. Even 
in this very epistle, with what beauty 
of sentiment, and light of religious 
fervour, he describes the pure and 
tranquil delights of a mind sur- 
rendered to holy thoughts and con- 
templations :— 


** Grace shines around ber with serenest 
beams, 

And whisp’ring angels brought her golden 
dreams ; 

For her th’ unfading rose of Eden blooms, 

And wings of seraphs shed divine per- 
fumes ; 

For her the spouse prepares the bridal 
ring . 

For her white virgins hymeneals sing. 

To sounds of heavenly harps she dies 
away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day.” 


The character of Thomson is not 
correct. “All admire the sensi- 
bility and natural beauty of the 
Seasons.” All ought, but do not. 
Horace Walpole was insensible to 
their charm. “But,” says Pycroft, 
“he had not the art of giving effect 
with afew touches.” Stranger still : 
why this was the very art which he 
had! When he described the au- 
tumnal gale, brushing with shadowy 
gust the field of corn, is there one 
man outside the Ophthalmic Hospital, 
who does not see the ears rustling, 
glistening, darkening? Mr. Words- 
worth’s Susan never saw the trees 
wave with a greener coolness in the 
valley of Lothbury. In truth, no 
true poet, brought up at the knees 
of Nature, and taught to read her 
book in the open air, ever failed to 
possess and to indicate this faculty. 
t is the eyesight of his art; what 
masters in this kind were Virgil and 
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Horace! Thus, when the first writer 
says in the third Georgic, 


1 * Aut sicubi nigrum 
llicibus crebris sacra nemus accubet um- 
bra,”’ 


Keble remarks, that it creates the 
scene before us. “Rem universam 
ante oculos ponit, quasi quodam jactu 
pencilli, illud accubet.” So Horace 
charms the spectator with the magic 
of a word,— 


“ Ustice cubantis 
Levia personuere saxa.” 


With regard to Thomson, Pycroft 
would have been imparting to his 
pupil a correcter notion, if he had 
preserved the distinction, so happily 
suggested by Gray, between the two 
different styles of the poet. In the 
art of describing the appearances of 
nature, he thought that Thomson 
possessed a talent beyond all poets, 
but that out of that walk, and espe- 
cially in his moral delineations, he 
always became verbose; here, truly, 
he “ had not the art of giving effect 
with a few touches.” 

It will have been apparent, from 
the previous observations, that we 
consider the suggestions offered for a 
course of reading in English poetry 
to be very insufficient. Now if we 
were drawing up a course of reading, 
adapted not to any age, but to the 
young and inexperienced student, we 
should neyer begin by telling him 
that Johnson’s Lives would be his 
handbook to poetry. We should 
rather say to him, Your time is short, 
and — opportunities of study are 
small ; you do not, therefore, wish to 
criticise but appreciate verses. Be- 
gin, then, by reading carefully the 
little sketch of English poetry which 
Southey inserted by way of episode 
in his Memoir of Cowper. It is 
brief, and necessarily imperfect, and 
shews one remarkable omission in 
the case of Goldsmith; but every 
fragment by such a writer, on such a 
subject, possesses a distinct value. 
Having done this, you will be able 
to glance, with some advantage, at 
the same author's Specimens of the 
98 from Chaucer to Jonson. 

Vhen you have looked over these, 
buy the Specimens selected by Camp- 
a Our friend Mr. Nickisson will 
supply you with a copy for fifteen 
shillings The book : well worth 
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the money ; the biographical sketches 
are very elegant, and the preliminary 
essay gives a popular and instructive 
view of the progress of our verse. 
This will be your second step. Now 
take Warton’s Listory, not as it 
came from the pen of its author, but 
rich with the spoils of time. Purchase 
the edition issued by Tegg in 1840, 
in three volumes, which, embracing 
the additions and corrections of Price 
in 1824, has been improved by the 
numerous notes and illustrations of 
living scholars. You will find in 
these volumes abundant treasures, 
not only of poetic, but of general 
literature. J irst, there is Price’s 
very interesting preface; then come 
the Dissertations on the Origin of 
Romantic Fiction; On the Intro- 
duction of Learning; and on the 
Gesta Romanorum — each and all 
full of charms to every lover of 
taste and antiquity. Warton had 
a fine eye for the grey majesty of 
our elder literature; and to his 
patient hand we owe many a sweet 
flower of thought, that bloomed 
among the ruins of works which 
their architects expected to have 
been immortal. He had the enthu- 
siasm of the minstrel, 


“Nor shunn’d, at pensive eve,with lone- 
some pace, 

The cloysters’ moonlight chequered floor 
to trace, 

Nor scorn’d to mark the sun, at matins 
due, 

Stream through the storied windows’ holy 
hue.” 


Southey said wittily, and, perhaps, 
truly, of Warton’s rhymes, that jae 
resembled a new medal, spotted wit 
artificial dust; his powers of exe- 
cution were certainly inferior to the 
quickness of his perception. But 
he was an admirable guide to the 
buildings, which he had neither skill 
nor vigour to design or erect. The 
outline of the drama is only slightly 
and almost parenthetically included 
in the survey of Warton. ‘The student 
who has sufficient curiosity and pa- 
tience of research will examine the 
subject in the pages of Mr. John 
Payne Collier; or, with more ease 
and pleasure, in his recent biography 
of Shakspeare. Of the subsidiaries to 
Warton it is not necessary to speak. 
Percy, to whom modern poetry owes 
so large a debt, carries his letter of 
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recommendation in the titlepage. 
Southey’s specimens of the later Eng- 
lish poets were intended as a supple- 
ment to the specimens of the earlier 
writers by Ellis; the one series con- 
cluding with Charles IL., the other 
commencing with his successor James. 
Southey considered that the two, com- 
bined, might be consulted for a view 
of the rise, progress, and decline of 
our poetry. Of the specimens pro- 
duced by Southey it may be observed, 
that they were selected upon a wrong 
principle; they give notices of 
poetasters, not of poets, and, with a 
few exceptions, contribute illustra- 
tions, not to the history of imagina- 
tion, but of dulness. Among other 
defects, Southey, in this work, 
falls into the error already men- 
tioned in Johnson. He wants the 
faculty of perceiving and commend- 
ing the genius of those who differed 
from his own theory of taste. Thus, 
he had the courage to say that Pope 
had nothing in common with Milton 
and Shakspeare except verse; but, 
surely, he had the power of moving 
the heart and of delighting the eye; 
and, in the picturesque and the pa- 
thetic, he belonged to the same family, 
though it may be as the youngest 
brother. The occasional essays of 
men of eminence, upon various pocts 
and their works, will furnish enter- 
taining opportunities of improving 
the taste. It is very interesting to 
look on Ariosto, painted by Titian 
and illustrated by Sismondi. Per- 
haps, of modern writers, Schlegel and 
Coleridge will give the deepest in- 
sight into imagination of Shakspeare ; 
only it will be necessary to have made 
some progress in suggestive criticism 
before you take up the page of the 
philosopher of Highgate. For ex- 
ample, the illustration of the union 
in Shakspeare of the creative power 
and intellectual energy seems, at 
first glance, more difficult than the 
faculty it is thought to illustrate ; 
he compares them “to two rapid 
streams that, at their first meeting 
within narrow and rocky banks, 
mutually strive to repel each 
other, and intermix reluctantly in 
tumult, but, soon finding a wider 
channel and more yielding shores, 
blend and dilate, oi flow on in one 
current, and with one voice.” <A few 
moments of reflection, however, will 
disperse the obscurity; and these 
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should be willingly bestowed. The 
water is generally clear in proportion 
to the depth of the spring. Again, 
no reader should omit Gray’s essay 
on English metres, which Mathias 
printed in his edition of the poet’s 
works. It was to have formed a 
chapter in the history of poetry that 
Gray projected, but subsequently re- 
linquished. The remarks on Lyd- 
gate should also be read, as a model 
of what criticism ought to be—at 
once calm, generous, sensitive, and 
refined. Some of the prefaces to the 
Aldine poets will shed light upon 
several obscure pages of our poetic 
annals. Warton’s history terminates 
at the beginning of the Elizabethan 
age. He died at the moment when, 
after passing through the outer courts 
of the temple of imagination, his 
hand was stretched out to lift the 
curtain from the shrine. Every 
scholar may bewail the catastrophe. 
The richest page of our verse, one on 
which Fancy had bestowed her most 
splendid illumination, lay open before 
him. Spenser, his own Spenser, the 
theme of his affection, the inspiration 
of his song, beckoned him to the 
garden, where, in the words of War- 
ton himself, he stvod alone, without a 
class, and without a rival. 

There is another kind of books 
essential to the useful pursuit of po- 
etical knowledge — works on taste. 
Pycroft offers a very scanty supply. 
Burke and Alisonare the chief authors 
of reputation whom he mentions. He 
refers, indeed, to the critical papers 
in the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re- 
views, and, especially to Wilson’s 
articles on Spenser, so elaborately 
commended by Hallam. The pro- 
fessor has few admirers more ardent 
than ourselves; but, while we delight 
in reading, we should be slow to re- 
ceive all his critical canons. That 
eloquence, which Hallam compares 
to a rush of mighty waters, bears 
the reader too swiftly along “in the 
stream of unhesitating eulogy” for 
him to examine, with sufficient accu- 
racy and care, the scenery through 
which he is being hurried. With all 
his faults of mysticism, we look on 
Coleridge as a soberer guide. His 
feeling of the beautiful is equally 
intense, and his utterance of it is 
somewhat more restricted. When 
he seems to be most cloudy, an 
earnest gaze will commonly picree 
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the mist. Hallam says, that he does 
not quite understand the remark of 
Coleridge, that “ Spenser’s descrip- 
tions are not in the true sense of the 
word picturesque, but are composed 
of a wonderful series of images, as in 
our dreams.” To us, the meaning 
of the passage is sufficiently obvious. 
The descriptions of Spenser fre- 
quently want that exquisite harmony 
and adjustment of parts, which we 
seldom look for in vain in the repre- 
sentations of Virgil or in the pic- 
tures of Raffaelle. He could not 
restrain the ardour of his fancy to 
that chastity of composition which 
rejects every word or colour not re- 
quired to give force and tone to the 
delineation. Hence it happens that 
his pictures have a glittering hazi- 
ness, like a landscape viewed in the 
glimmer of an autumnal sky, when 
the rising sun is beginning to kindle 
the vapour over the remote villages. 

To this indulgence of the fancy, 
also, is to be attributed the discord 
between the images introduced, when 
the relation of parts to each other 
and to the whole is not preserved. 
And this is the characteristic of all 
the scenery of dreams. In this man- 
ner, we think that the remark of 
Coleridge becomes more intelligible. 


His critical works must be diligently 
perused. We would also refer to 
three writers not mentioned by Py- 
croft, but of rare merit and excel- 
lence in their art: Price on the pic- 
turesque, Whately on landscape-gar- 
dening, and Payne Knight on the 
beautiful. Gilpin’s various publica- 
tions on woodland scenery will sug- 
gest many thoughts of interest. We 
think, also, that Reynolds’ discourses 
ought to be combined with every 
course of poetical reading. We like 
to see the Muse of Painting holding 
her lamp over the book of Fancy. 
Especially, we recommend Price and 
Whately, as being less known, and 
far less generally read. ‘The lights 
which they bring the sister arts to 
shed upon each other are extremely 
beautiful. Payne Knight, with less 
of elegance, has more of learning, 
and is far beyond Burke in all the 
acuteness and precision which fami- 
liarity and research are calculated to 
bestow. Criticism is only of any real 
value when it works under the light 
and heat of a presiding and goveru- 
ing taste :— 

“ Turn’d to this sun, she casts a thou- 

sand dyes, 
And, as she turns, the colours fade or 
rise.” 


THE GENERAL POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


Ir ever English sovereign was sur- 
rounded by ministers who desired to 
do their duty to the throne and to 
the people, who looked beyond party 
interests to greater things, and aimed 
only at the preservation of peace 
abroad, and the maintenance of order 
and the general improvement of 
society at home, we verily believe 
that Queen Victoria is that sovereign, 
and that the noblemen and gentle- 
men composing her present cabinet 
are those ministers. It is impossible, 
indeed, to run over the names set 
forth in any printed list of the cabinet 
in question without arriving at this 
conclusion. What have such states- 
men as the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel to gain by the adop- 
tion of a policy other than honest ? 
Who can suspect Lord Stanley of 
being swayed by motives less noble 
than a desire to do in all things that 
which is, or which seems to himself 
to be right? Can any body doubt 
that Lord J.yndhurst is ready to co- 
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operate in every undertaking which 
they who made him what he is shall 
propose or approve of? or that Sir 
James Graham will offer to the sug- 
gestions of his colleagucs a selfish, 
far less a factious or a deceitful, op- 
position? And as to the rest,—Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Haddington, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, and Sir Edward Knatchbull,— 
are they not one and all men of tried 
character ? yea, and which, in the 
opinions of some, may carry at least, 
as much weight with it, men 
having ample possessions ; or, as the 
modern phrase goes, a large stake in 
thecountry ? It would be ridiculous 
to speak of a cabinet composed of 
such materials, except as an honest 
cabinet. They may commit blun- 
ders; what set of men since the 
world began has not, in their position, 
committed them? They may be 
mistaken in some of their views ; 
who that ever undertook the study 
of any science, and especially the 
KK 
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science of government, has not per- 
mitted the ideal to obtain occasional 
mastery over the real, and his own 
better judgment to become in con- 
sequence the handmaid, perhaps the 
creature, of a preconceived theory ? 
The present cabinet is an honest 
cabinet, if an honest cabinet there 
ever was; and the amount of talent 
shared among its members is, to a 
the least, above the average which 
falls to the lot of persons belonging to 
their order; yet, somehow or an- 
other, they do not succeed in accom- 
plishing the objects at which they 
aim. Observe, we do not say that 
they have not done much for the 
country ; far fromit. They received 
it from their rivals in a state well- 
nigh of dissolution. They have re- 
stored public credit, they have given 
a marvellous impulse to trade, they 
have passed their own laws, whether 
good or bad, with scarcely a single 
failure ; they have won back for the 
queen’s government the prestige of 
strength, not always, perhaps, by the 
wisest process ; yet they are beset by 
difficulties more serious by far than 
any government for the last hundred 
years has been called upon to en- 
counter. And the worst of it is, that 
neither they nor their friends see 
clearly how they are to get out of 
their difficulties. Can so many ap- 
parent contradictions be explained or 
accounted for? We think that they 
can; and, with all possible deference 
to the judgment of wiser men, we 
will endeavour to do so. 

The policy of every government, 
at least of every British government, 
divides itself, for examination, into 
three heads. There is the foreign 
policy of the cabinet ; that is to say, 
its manner of dealing with states and 
kingdoms which are independent, and 
of which the interests often clash, or 
seem to clash, with our own. There 
is the colonial policy ; in other words, 
the mode by which the cabinet 
seeks to manage, foster, control, and 
bring into perfect harmony with the 
mother country, those provinces of 
the British empire which lie beyond 
the seas, in all quarters of the world. 
And, lastly, there is the domestic 
policy; by which expression we mean, 
the measures devised and carried out 
for the maintenance of tranquillity at 
home, for the elevation of the na- 
tional character, for the adyancement 
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of true religion, for the purification 
of public morals, for the encourage- 
ment of industry, the extinction of 
party spirit, the proper management 
of the poor, and the general enlight- 
enment of all classes of the people. 
We say nothing of finance, in the 
restricted sense which is usually ap- 
plied to the term. Whatever go- 
vernment shall provide wisely for the 
different objects enumerated above, 
will be sure, by the very process 
which accomplishes that great end, 
to fill the public treasury. Whereas 
it is very possible to have an ample 
revenue and a full exchequer ; yet to 
be in every other respect in a de- 
plorable condition. Let us see now, 
what the present government has 
been doing during its four years’ 
tenure of office, in regard to each of 
these heads; and wherever we as- 
certain that things have not gone on 
as might have been wished, let us 
endeayour to trace back, if we can, 
effects to their causes. 

We begin in this inquiry with the 
foreign policy of the government, 
because we have little to say con- 
cerning that, except to tender to 
Lord Aberdeen and his fellow minis- 
ters the tribute of an honest appro- 
bation. Peace with all the world 
seems to be the great end towards 
which their endeavours were directed ; 
and, in spite of no ordinary induce- 
ments to change their course, they 
have steadily adhered to it. Some- 
thing too much, perhaps, was yielded 
to America in the settlement of our 
differences with her on the subject 
of the north-eastern border ; and we 
did not hesitate at the moment of the 
ratification of Jord Ashburton’s 
treaty, to speak our minds full 
concerning its merits. But thoug 
we regret that a single inch of ter- 
ritory has been surrendered to a 
nation which is not to be mollified 
by concession, and deserves no ten- 
derness at our hands, still we honour 
the motive which induced the minis- 
ter to recommend that Lord Ash- 
burton’s weakness should receive the 
royal assent. War is a frightful 
evil, however necessary in extreme 
cases it may be; and war between 
England and America is sure to take 
place sooner or later. But the longer 
the dark day is deferred the better, 
since that which is in itself bad comes 
too soon, if it come at all. While, 
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therefore, we adhere to the opinions 
which we elsewhere expressed, and 
continue to lament that to some 
firmer hand the protection of British 
interests and British honour had not 
been confided, we are still ready to 
admit that, great as Lord Ashburton’s 
yieldings were, it was infinitely better 
to sanction them than to assert a 
right, not very important in itself, 
with the sword. The whole State of 
Maine is not worth, to this country, 
the expense of blood and treasure 
which must be expended in the con- 
quest of it ; and to have gone to war 
about a few miles of desert bordering 
upon that state, would have been a 
flagrant crime before both God and 
man. 

Again, the policy of the present 
government in all its dealings with 
Spain has been dictated by the 
soundest discretion, as well as by an 
exemplary forbearance. Mixed up 
as, through Whig mismanagement, 
we had unhappily become with ques- 
tions which Spaniards and only 
Spaniards had a right to determine,— 
pledged in some measure to recognise 
first the Queen-mother, and ulti- 
mately the Duke of Victory as 
guardian of the unfortunate child 
who, in a land of misrule, is made to 
play the part of sovereign,—we have, 
nevertheless, through the prudence 
of Lord Aberdeen and the Foreign 
Office, been withheld from interfering 
in any of the innumerable movements 
by which constitution has succeeded 
constitution, and regents and minis- 
ters supplanted one another, with 
the rapidity of shadows shot from 
the tube of a magic lantern, that 
come and go for a child’s amuse- 
ment upon the wall. Not even the 
overthrow of Espartero, friendly as 
we believe him to have been to 
British interests, could provoke the 
noble lord to step aside from the line 
which he had drawn for himself. 
Though twitted in parliament by 
the representatives of a defunct ca- 
binet, and charged by their organs of 
the daily press, with all manner of 
offences, he kept the even tenor of 
his way, either discrediting the 
reports of French intrigue which 
poured in upon him from all quarters, 
or, which came to the same thing in 
the end, despising while he believed 
them. And what has been the re- 
sult? Not only the maintenance of 
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a good understanding, but the pros- 
pect of a more intimate commercial 
connexion, than has heretofore sub- 
sisted, between this country and 
Spain, as soon as something like 
order shall be restored to the latter 
unhappy land. For France, if she 
took any part, which we doubt, in 
the overthrow of Espartero, has 
obtained no advantages to her- 
self from the proceeding. Whereas 
England, on whom the shadow of a 
suspicion never fell, has won the 
respect of all parties, simply because 
she acted as became her, in leaving 
an independent people to settle their 
own differences in their own way. 
When we look again to the East, 
we find that the thunder - clouds 
which Lord Palmerston managed to 
collect together there have, under 
the judicious management of his 
successor, been dispersed. There 
is no danger now that a quarrel 
between the Sultan and one of his 
great vassals shall lead to an Euro- 
yean war. England is content to 
10ld her own at the court of Athens, 
without exhibiting, in season and out 
of season, a feverish jealousy either 
of Russia or of France. Setting to 
her allies the example of perfect 
honesty of purpose, i expects that 
in their dealings with her, as well as 
with one another, they will be guided 
by a similar principle, and as usually 
happens with those who act in a 
spirit of candour and consistency, 
she has not missed of her reward. 
There may be, and we dare say there 
is, a desire on the part of Russia to 
establish a permanent influence over 
Greece ; and France is probably not 
indisposed to work upon the pre- 
judices of Mehemet Ali, or rather of 
is son. But while he may not be 
blind to these facts, if facts they are, 
Lord Aberdeen is too dignified a 
statesman to be perpetually alluding 
to them. He knows that a teasing 
and restless display of suspicion may 
irritate, but has never yet deterred a 
great power from following out to 
the end any project on which it may 
have determined. And he carefully 
avoids the error into which his pre- 
decessor ran. But he is not the less 
prepared to restrain both Russian am- 
bition and French cupidity whenever 
they shall shew themselves in their 
true colours, or threaten to interfere 
with the balance of power in Europe. 
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The courts of Paris and St. Peters- 
burg knowing this well, are much less 
inclined to stir, and more distrustful 
of the issue of a movement, should it 
be made, than either would have been 
had the policy of 1838 and 1839 
been persevered in. 

Among other legacies which were 
left by the Whigs to their successors, 
may be enumerated a quarrel with 
the King of the Two Sicilies, and a 
spirit of bitter hostility towards 
England on the part of the whole 
French nation. The former was soon 
and effectually settled. ‘The latter 
threatened at one time more grave 
results, and is not yet entirely eradi- 
cated. We do not mean to say that, 
in the main, Lord Palmerston was 
much to blame for his conduct to- 
wards France. The right was on 
his side. ‘The tribunal of nations, 
were he arraigned before it, would 
acquit him, so far as his overt acts 
might be brought under discussion. 
But it is in public as it is in private 
life, that the manner of doing justice, 
and no more than justice to our 
neighbours, often changes, or seems 
to change, the nature of the proceed- 
ing, and causes us to appear, at least 
to the party affected by it, oppressive 
and insulting. We are afraid that 
to this degree of censure Lord Pal- 
merston laid himself open. He dis- 
liked, perhaps despised, the little 
coxcomb M. Thiers, and took no 
care to conceal, in the communica- 
tions which passed between them, 
that he did.so. Now M. Thiers 
might be as worthless a creature as 
the troubled waters of a revolution 
ever brought to the surface of things, 
but he was the minister of France 
notwithstanding ; and Lord Palmer- 
ston was bound to remember that in 
writing either to him, or about him, 
he was dealing, not with the indi- 
vidual, but with the nation. Lord 
Palmerston forgot this at the mo- 
ment, and France has borne it in 
mind ever since. Here, in England, 
wechange our feelings towards foreign 
countries as regularly as there oc- 
curs at home or abroad a change of 
policy. We are indignant with 
France when M. Thiers insults us; 
but the moment M. Guizot succeeds 
him our indignation ceases. It is 
not so with the French. Let the in- 
sulted minister go out and be suc- 
ceeded by a statesman of a different 
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school, and let the English govern- 
ment be changed in like manner, and 
exhibit towards the new French minis- 
ter as much of courtesy and respect as 
are due to him, still the memory of 
the past rankles in the hearts of the 
French people, and they either re- 
ject our civilities or distrust our sin- 
cerity, and are for ever swaggering 
and talking about redress. And this 
just as determinately as if both in- 
sulter and insulted were still in office. 
Hence, in a great degree, at least, 
the recent troubles at Tahiti, the 
Prince de Joinville’s silly pamphlet, 
and, in all probability, his bombard- 
ment of Tangier. Possibly the lat- 
ter event might have occurred, whe- 
ther Lord Palmerston had written to 
M. Thiers the most offensive of his 
many offensive notes or not. But it 
is entirely to this circumstance that 
the world is indebted for the royal 
publication just alluded to, and if 
the peace of the Pacific were not ab- 
solutely broken in upon by the ope- 
ration of the same causes, there can 
be very little doubt that they con- 
tributed their own share to the ca- 
tastrophe. 

The consequences of this misun- 
derstanding between Lord Palmer- 
ston and M. Thiers, renewing, as 
they did, among our restless neigh- 
bours, the smart of old wounds, 
which time was just beginning to 
heal, were, both to Lord Aberdeen 
and M. Guizot, always troublesome, 
and sometimes most embarrassing. 
Both ministers were anxious for 
peace, and one, at least, had the sa- 
tisfaction of knowing that the wishes 
of his countrymen were in strict ac- 
cordance with his own. But it was 
not so with the other; for the bad 
seed was sown in the public mind of 
France, and not all the influence of 
the French government sufficed to 
prevent its growth. Meanwhile, we 
were unfortunate in the individual 
to whom was entrusted the care of 
attending to our interests in Tahiti. 
Mr. Pritchard, the agent of a mis- 
cellaneous missionary society, found 
so much favour in the eyes of the 
late government, that they appointed 
him British consul in the Pacific; 
and, whatever might be his personal 
worth, as well as his zeal and success 
in converting the natives to Christ- 
ianity, he became, chiefly perhaps on 
that account, an object of jealousy to 
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the French people. For it cannot 
be forgotten that, in his original ca- 
pacity, he had succeeded in effecting 
the expulsion, from Queen Pomare’s 
dominions, of certain Roman Catholic 
priests, who seem to have been at 
least as zealous as he, and who, un- 
fortunately for us, and still more so, 

haps, for France, happened to be 
Frenchmen. It is ridiculous to ima- 
gine that this insult, not to their 
religion,—for, alas! the great body 
of Frenchmen care little about re- 
ligion in any form,—but to their 
country, could fail to rankle in the 
minds of so sensitive a people. They 
complained of it at the moment, and 
perhaps with justice; for, without 
entering into the comparative ex- 
cellence of Independentism and 
Romanism, no truth can be more 
self-evident than that on a neutral 
soil, and among Pagan tribes, the 
Romanist has as good a right to 
propagate his own views of revealed 
truth as the Independent; and they 
no sooner prevailed in forcing their 
protectorate on the Tahitian govern- 
ment, than they proceeded to make 
all parties sensible of their error. 
Let us not be misunderstood. We 
are not attempting to justify the 
conduct of the naval officers, who, in 
that remote quarter of the world, took 
it upon them to act for the King of 
the French. It was an outrage upon 
England—the arrest and imprison- 
ment of her consul; and we are 
willing to believe that the grounds 
which are assigned for the proceed- 
ing will not bear examination. But 
where there is much smoke, there is 
generally some fire ; and Mr. Pritch- 
ard, to speak in the mildest terms, 
was, probably, not quite as prudent 
in his behaviour as he might have 
been. Ilow he ever came to be in- 
vested with the consular character at 
all would be to us a mystery, were 
we not aware that the Whigs were 
at all times ready to flatter and pro- 
vide fur their supporters, even if, in 
so doing, they ran some risk of 
placing men in situations for which 
they were altogether unfitted. We 
should like to know what Lord Pal- 
merston would say were Lord Aber- 
deen to appoint a clergyman of the 
Church of England to a consulate in 
Tahiti, or any where else. But Mr. 
Pritchard being a Dissenter—whe- 
ther an ordained preacher or not we 
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will not stop to inquire—but con- 
fessedly a teacher of Christianity, as 
the agent and representative of a 
Dissenting Missionary Association, 
was regarded, doubtless, for this very 
reason, as a proper object of patron- 
age by the Whig minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Of course, we do not sus- 
pect the late foreign secretary of tak- 
ing any deep interest in the religi- 
ous cians of the Tahitians. 
But the London Missionary Society 
is an influential body. Religion- 
ists of all denominations, except, we 
believe, members of the Churches of 
England and Rome, contribute to its 
funds, and combine, on some curious 
principle of their own, to send forth 
and support its teachers. And as 
these subscribers command many 
votes at all the hustings in the king- 
dom, and detest the Church as cordi- 
ally: as the best Whig in the ex- 
cabinet could desire, it was considered 
a master-stroke of policy to conciliate 
them, by advancing one of their most 
distinguished missionaries to the 
dignity of a consulate. 

We are not surprised that when 
tidings of Mr. Pritchard's arrest first 
reached this country, a feeling of 
indignation should have been excited 
in all circles. It was an act un- 
justifiable under any circumstances, 
and grossly insulting to the British 
flag. And following as it did hard 
upon the heels of the unauthorised 
annexation of Tahiti to the French 
dominions, it deserved’the full share 
of censure that was heaped upon it, 
both in parliament and by the press. 
We are morally certain too, that, had 
the Whigs been in office, its con- 
sequences would have been an im- 
mediate rupture between France and 
England. Indeed, it is not the fault 
of the London Missionary Society, 
nor of that portion of the press over 
which Lord Palmerston is supposed 
to exercise some influence, that hos- 
tilities were not forthwith begun. 
Was there ever heard in a Christian 
assembly—in an assembly, many of 
whom called themselves ministers of 
the gospel of peace—such an outpour- 
ing of the vials of wrath as inundated 
that arena of fanaticism in every 
shape, Exeter Hall? We really 
thought, when we read the report of 
the great meeting, that some wretched 
hoax had been played off upon us. 
Christian humility, Christian for- 
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bearance, the forgiveness of injuries, 
the duty of returning good for evil,— 
not one of all these evangelical vir- 
tues was so much as alluded to. But 
from reverend lips there came forth 
a very torrent of war,—inspiring 
eloquence such as has not been lis- 
tened to since the days when Peter 
the Hermit preached his crusades. 
The governments of England and 
France—and, we are happy in being 
able to add, the right-thinking por- 
tion of the community in both coun- 
tries—took, however, a different view 
of the question. Lord Aberdeen de- 
manded such redress as the circum- 
stances of the case, when fully un- 
derstood, required. And, without 
the slightest loss of dignity to either 
nation, he obtained it. So much for 
temper and discretion in the manage- 
ment of an affair which, without all 
doubt, looked extremely awkward at 
the outset. And so much for the 
patriotism and religious feeling of 
that ill-assorted band, to whom the 
Whigs, in an evil hour, had sold 
themselves, and concerning whom, it 
grieves us to add, the successors of 
the Whigs appear too much disposed, 
in very many instances, to believe 
that they may be conciliated. 

While the affair of Tahiti was yet 
rankling in men’s minds, the French 
army made its advance towards the 
Isly ; while the Prince de Joinville 
proceeded with a powerful squadron 
to threaten, and, as the event proved, 
ultimately to assail the Moorish towns 
nearest to Gibraltar. The war-cry, 
already raised by the adherents of 
the late government, grew forthwith 
louder and louder, till the relations 
of the two countries apneared to be 
completely complicated, and then the 
Whig journals suddenly changed 
their tone. It was not right to go to 
war upon such grounds. What was 
it to us, though the French did re- 
duce Tangier to ruins? We had no 
business to interfere in a quarrel 
which concerned us not; and, if we 
did, the blame would rest entirely 
with the Tories. Well, we did not 
interfere. The Mediterranean fleet 
was directed to watch the progress of 
events ; and strenuous, though very 
unobtrusive, steps were taken to pro- 
vide against whatever emergency 
might arise. But no orders were 
sent to Admiral Owen to interfere 
between the fiery French prince and 
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his victims,—no, not even when the 
conqueror of Tangier proceeded to 
attack Mogador, and, after a stout 
resistance, made himself master of the 
island by which the approaches to 
the harbour are covered. ‘This, 
however, was too severe a trial of 
Whig patience. They had flattered 
themselves that, be his wishes what 
they might, Lord Aberdeen would 
be forced into the utterance of a pro- 
test, and thence into graver matters. 
But when they found that he still 
reserved a strict neutrality, their 
indignation burst forth again with 
renewed vehemence. What! sit 
tamely still while the French were 
establishing themselves at Mogador, 
and preparing to push their con- 
quests from thence, possibly, over 
the whole line of coast? The thing 
was monstrous. We were disgraced 
in the eyes of all Europe, and our 
interests, as well as our honour, were 
sacrificed. And now behold the 
issue. The Emperor of Morocco, 
convinced at last of his inability to 
maintain the contest, has accepted the 
terms of peace which France long ago 
offered, and the French army retires 
within the border-line of Algeria ; 
while the French fleet, withdrawing 
its garrison from Mogador, sails 
back triumphant, though rich only 
in glory, to its own ports. 

To judge of the degree of merit 
which is due to Lord Aberdeen for 
his management of so delicate and 
difficult a business, it is only neces- 
sary to observe how the newspapers, 
which speak the opinions of his im- 
mediate predecessor at the Foreign 
Office, have expressed themselves. 
Their tone has, from the outset, been 
such as to make manifest that, with 
Lord Palmerston in power, a war 
between France and England must 
have taken place; and, though we 
cannot doubt that it would have ter- 
minated as almost all the wars be- 
tween France and England have done 
for these last hundred years, still the 
mind shrinks from a contemplation 
of the amount of suffering to both 
countries which must have attended 
its progress. Thank God, France 
and England have, for the present 
at least, escaped these miseries ; and 
to the excellent temper and perfect 
honesty of the foreign department of 
Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet they are 
indebted, under Providence, for the 
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deliverance. Meanwhile, our posi- 
tion in all other parts of the world is 
in the highest degree satisfactory. 
China remains at peace with us, and 
learns, by degrees, more and more to 
assimilate her diplomatic, as well as 
her commercial proceedings to ours. 
There is not only no fresh ground of 
estrangement from America, but the 
wounds inflicted by the misunder- 
standings of by-gone years are skin- 
ning over. With Russia, Austria, 
and Germany, in general, we stand 
upon the very best footing; and 
though the Zollvereiu continues, and 
is daily spreading its influence wider, 
our commerce, somehow or another, 
does not appear to suffer from it. 
We conclude, therefore, as we began, 
by the avowal of an honest belief that 
the foreign policy of England was 
never more satisfactorily conducted 
than it is now; because being tem- 
perate, manly, dignified, and con- 
sistent, it commands the respect, while 
it wins the good will, of all the states 
with which, in Europe or elsewhere, 
we come into contact. 

We have devoted so much space 
to the foreign department, and have 
yet so much to say concerning do- 
mestic affairs, that our notice of the 
colonial policy of the present govern- 
ment must be brief. Neither, indeed, 
with our own views of the subject, 
should we be willing, in the present 
paper, to enter, under any circum- 
stances, much at length into the 
subject. For the entire system of 
English colonial management seems 
to us to be founded and built up 
in error. England has, perhaps, 
a more extensive empire—her flag 
protects a greater number of foreign 
possessions than have ever been pro- 
tected by the flag of any single nation 
since the world began; yet, among 
them all, there is not one which de- 
serves to be described asacolony. Of 
the innumerable districts which have 
been peopled from our shores, or 
subdued by our arms, or acquired 
by our diplomacy, not one has re- 
ceived from us the gift of our native 
institutions. Even Canada, which in 
the form of its government, and the 
tone of its society, comes nearest to 
the mother country, is not what it 
ought to be—an epitome of England. 
We have established there the in- 
stitutions of a democracy, not of a 
limited monarchy, such as we look 
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up to and obey at home. There is 
a parliament to be sure, with its two 
chambers; and a governor-general, 
empowered, as the queen's repre- 
sentative, to confirm or reject the 
decisions at which the parliament 
may arrive. But there is no house 
of hereditary legislators, no peerage, 
nor any rank in civil life, at all ana- 
logous to that of the peerage. A 
church there likewise is. But to 
speak of it as an established church, 
so long as the great body of the 
clergy are supported by annual grants 
from the funds of benevolent associa- 
tions at home, is to misapply the 
term. The common law of Canada, 
too, is the common law of England ; 
so is the law of the United States : 
but neither the social position of the 
judges, nor the official habits of the 
bar, bear any resemblance to those 
which are connected in our minds 
with ideas of propriety and decorum, 
as well in the administration of jus- 
tice as in the daily intercourse of 
private life. All the institutions of 
Canada are democratic; and neces- 
sarily lead to the growth of demo- 
cratic habits of thinking and acting 
among the people. And yet, we 
affect to be surprised that the Cana- 
dians should grow weary of the con- 
trol which the imperial government 
exercises over them, and disposed to 
prosecute rather their own a for 
the improvement of the country than 
ours. Of course, we do not blame 
Lord Stanley for this. He has to 
deal with Canada such as he found 
her when he came into office; such 
as long years of neglect, or some- 
thing worse, had made her. And if 
she is in a peculiarly ticklish state 
just at present, the circumstance is 
attributable principally to the blun- 
dering and headlong arrangements of 
his predecessors. At the same time, 
we wish that his lordship would 
weigh well the probable results 
of an endeavour to make amends, 
even yet, for the negligence of former 
administrations. The golden oppor- 
tunity has indeed passed away. It 
was at the period of the union of the 
two Canadas that steps might have 
best been taken towards assimilating 
the constitution of that great depend- 
ency on the British crown to the con- 
stitution of the mothercountry. But 
it does not, therefore, follow, that the 
project should be abandoned for ever. 
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Place before the gentlemen of Canada, 
her great landed proprietors, her 
eminent lawyers, merchants, senators, 
soldiers, and such like, legitimate ob- 
jects of ambition, and we will answer 
for their devoted loyalty to the sove- 
reign, who becomes to them, what she 
is to her subjects at home, the foun- 
tain of honour; and, above all, 
provide for the Church in those re- 
gions. Search the world over, and 
you will every where find that 


Churchmen are the best subjects of 


the British crown, the most faithful 
admirers of the British constitution. 
A prudent, not to say a religious 
colonial secretary, such as we believe 
Lord Stanley to be, will, therefore, 
labour so to frame his policy that, in 
all the colonies, the Church of Eng- 
land shall stand at least upon a 
respectable footing. 

And here it is we are constrained 
to acknowledge, that Lord Stanley 
has not fulfilled the expectations 
which those who profess to be best 
acquainted with the soundness of his 
views, led the public to encourage. 
He has done little or nothing as yet 
to call out or extend the true church 
feeling in any of the colonies. For 
the Colonial Bishopric’s Bill is the 
work, neither of Lord Stanley nor 
of Lord John Russell, but of the 
Bishop of London. And the prelates 
who have gone forth under it to the 
respective scenes of their labour, owe 
nothing whatever to the government 
or the nation, except the titles which 
they bear. Their revenues, such as 
they are, they derive from a fund 
which has been created, chiefly by 
the exertions of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, out of the voluntary contribu- 
tions of individual churchmen. More- 
over, they receive no encouragement 
to promote in their several dioceses 
the building of churches, or the set- 
tlement of parochial ministers. Not 
one shilling will the Colonial Office 
advance for any such purpose ; in- 
deed, it is a fact worth knowing, that 
while the bishops in question exer- 
cise their functions under the autho- 
rity of a royal patent—the queen's 
government declines to afford them 
so much as the poor accommodation 
of houses to dwell in. The Bishop 
of Gibraltar, inhabiting a government 
house at Malta, actually pays rent 
for the same, at the rate of 100/. a 
year. But we must not be led into 
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any premature discussion .of matters 
which are too important to be lightly 
or hurriedly dealt with, more espe- 
cially as it 1s our purpose, at no dis- 
tant date, to set apart an adequate 

ortion of our pages to the subject. 
Goons therefore, is done for the 
present, when we state, that a more 
mistaken policy than that which 
leads the home government to dis- 
countenance, rather than encourage 
the establishment of church prin- 
ciples in the colonies, never was de- 
vised; and that from this fault, 
which is apparent in all the acts of 
all the colonial secretaries that have 
gone before him, Lord Stanley, what- 
ever his merits in other respects may 
be, is not exempt. 

If we except this one grave error, 
which he inherits from his prede- 
cessors, through many generations, 
there is but little to be observed 
upon, in the official dealings of the 
present colonial secretary. ‘The West 
Indians, indeed, complain, that by 
consenting to the late modification of 
the sugar duties, he has hurried for- 
ward the term of their total ruin; 
and perhaps they are right. But 
the truth is, that the change of which 
they speak was as much forced upon 
Lord Stanley as he forced it upon 
them ; and that their ruin, sealed and 
signed the day when the Negro Eman- 
cipation Act became law, has long 
been regarded by all attentive ob- 
servers as a mere question of time. 
We are sorry for them, and so doubt- 
less is Lord Stanley. But their fate 
is nothing more than a fresh demon- 
stration of the maxim, that the sins 
of the fathers are sooner or later 
vented upon the children ; and that 
a system founded in moral wrong, 
though it seem to answer its purpose 
for a while, invariably crumbles to 
pieces in the end, and destroys those 
who live by it. The ancestors of the 
men who now perceive the ground 
slipping, as it were, from beneath 
their feet, grew rich and powerful 
by trafficking in human flesh. ‘Their 
descendants succeeded to their for- 
tunes, and, though innocent them- 
selves, to the curse, which, like the 
coins inserted by builders into the 
foundation-stone of some stately 
edifice, lay at the roots of them. The 
fortunes are passing away, and the 
curse appears; from the influence of 
which we defy any statesman, in 
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whatever school of politics trained, to 
relieve them. 

Meanwhile, the intelligence re- 
ceived from almost all the other 
dependencies of the crown is, as far 
as it goes, satisfactory. Captain Fitz- 
roy, probably instructed from home, 
has acted the part of a wise ruler 
and a good man in his dealings with 
the New Zealanders. He met in 
solemn conference the chiefs by whom 
the massacre of Captain Wakefield 
and Mr. Thompson was perpetrated, 
and read them a lesson of Christian 
forbearance such as they are never 
likely to forget. The principles too, 
which he explained in their hear- 
ing, as those on which his govern- 
ment is to be conducted, must, if 
duly enforced, as they doubtless will 
be, lead to the happiest results. What- 
ever fears might have been excited 
of confirmed hostility between the 
settlers and the aborigines, we are 
now, therefore, at liberty, to set aside ; 
for there will be no more aggressive 
acts on the part of the Europeans, 
nor any triumphs of “ the wild justice 
of revenge” for the natives. In 
like manner, the repudiators of Brit- 
ish authority at the Cape of Good 
Ilope seem fast settling down again 
into the position of industrious occu- 
piers of the soil, while the savage tribes 
that inhabit near the frontier are as 
quiet asit is the nature of savages to be. 
The consequence is, a steady increase 
in the amount of public revenue, 
which is not only adequate to co- 
ver the whole of the costs of the co- 
lonial government, but to provide a 
surplus for the gradual payment of 
the state debt, of which but a very 
inconsiderable balance seems now to 
be outstanding. But soit is through- 
out. Here and there particular 
enactments may be complained of, 
while the more serious defects which 
attach to the general system of co- 
lonial management are manifest ; but 
the colonies are all at peace. What 
@ contrast in this respect does their 
present condition offer to what it was 
among the most important of them 
five years ago! 

And now we come to the domestic 
policy of the government, by certain 
remarks hazarded upon which we 
were unfortunate enough last month 
to excite the indignation of the 
Morning Herald. We are sorry that 
80 respectable a journal should lose 
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its temper—if, indeed, journals have 
tempers to lose ; but we are con- 
strained, nevertheless, to repeat what 
we then stated, that if ever govern- 
ment appeared to act upon the princi- 
les of the movement, Sir Robert 
eel has so acted. We never said, 
however, neither shall we say it now, 
that the queen's councils are directed 
by a body of men pledged to destroy 
the great institutions of the country. 
We believe, on the contrary, that it 
is the wish of every member of the 
— cabinet, from Sir Robert 
Peel downwards, to maintain these 
institutions. But, according to our 
views of such matters, they certainly 
take a method of doing so peculiar 
to themselves. For example, they 
are stanch friends of the Church. 
They are resolved to extend her in- 
fluence, to protect her property, to 
maintain inviolate the rights which 
are assured to her as the religion of 
the sovereign of the state; and they 
prove all this by suppressing bishop- 
rics, by confiscating canonries, and 
repealing the last remnant of the 
laws which used to place lay mem- 
bers of the Church, in regard to civil 
or political privileges, in a position 
elevated, by ever so minute a degree, 
above Dissenters. As to the esta- 
blished clergy, the most remarkable 
difference between their condition and 
that of popish priests, on the one 
hand, and dissenting ministers on the 
other, seems now to be this, that 
whereas the first (the clergy) are ex- 
cluded from acting as parliamentary 
commissioners for the management 
of certain charitable bequests, and 
compelled, on pain of dismissal from 
their benefices, to preach at least the 
doctrine of the Trinity to the people ; 
the peculiar fitness of the second (the 
riests) to officiate as commissioners 
is by the government publicly recog- 
mand ; while the third (the Soutien 
ministers) have only to get possession 
of endowed chapels, and to retain 
them twenty years, and then the 
may preach whatever doctrines shall 
best suit their own humours, without 
running the smallest risk of disturb- 
ance intheir pulpits. Now, what we 
stated last month is this, and we must 
here take the liberty to repeat it, that 
the several acts referred to in this 
summary inflict heavy blows and 
reat discouragements, not upon the 
hurch so much as upon the Con- 
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servative principle, which is willing 
enough to sanction practical im- 
provements in the working of insti- 
tutions already settled; but is not 
tolerant of ion es which, under 
whatever name Taapaieot, tend to 
the overthrow of these institutions. 
Take, for example, Sir Robert Peel's 

t Conservative measure, the Church 

emporalities’ Bill. We tell the 
Morning Herald, that, not only has 
it wrought a complete and fatal 
change in the relative positions of the 
clergy and the legislature towards 
each other, but it has established a 
precedent for a very sweeping equit- 
able adjustment scheme, whenever 
there shall arise a minister strong 
enough in the support of his ad- 
herents to propose it. For the same 
law of abstract right which sanctioned 

our plunder of the bishopric of 

urham, in order that the see of 
Chester might be enriched, will 
enable you to-morrow to take twenty 
thousand a-year from the Marquisate 
of Grosvenor in order that the Mar- 
quisate of Normanby may be placed 
rather more than it 1s _ a footing 
of equality with other dignities that 
shew the strawberry-leaf in their 
coronets. 

Again, the Herald was very angry 
with us for presuming to insinuate 
that the same liberality of principle 
which induced Sir Robert Peel to de- 
clare, at a public meeting in Glasgow, 
that he could worship God as satisfac- 
torily to himself in a Scottish kirk as 
in an English cathedral, might lead 
him, after Popery had become the 
established religion of Ireland, to 
talk at reformed Maynooth about 
his readiness to be present at the ce- 
lebration of mass by John, archbi- 
shop of Tuam. Why, what offence 
can be taken by any consistent Li- 
beral at this? Are not the differ- 
ences between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Kirk of Scotland as 
wide as the widest of those which 
keep the Church of England apart 
from the Church of Rome? The 
Church of Rome requires us to be- 
lieve a great deal more than our 
confidence in the simplicity of the 
Gospel will allow. ‘The Kirk of 
Scotland, in her confession of faith, 
lays down articles which many per- 
sons feel to be contradictory both 
to reason and revelation. We say 
nothing of the apostolical succes- 
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sion, which all admit to have 
been preserved in the one, while 
very many believe it to have been 
lost in the other; because, to refer 
to such a point at all would convict 
us ofrank Puseyism. But this much 
we may venture to assert, that no 
Churchman who knows why he is a 
Churchman will ever communicate 
with either. Nevertheless, he who 
sees no impropriety in joining in the 
Lord's-day worship of the Kirk of 
Scotland need not experience the 
smallest reluctance in attending the 
celebration of mass, that is, the com- 
mon every-day service of the Church 
of Rome. 

There was a time when this same 
Morning Herald which now assails 
us for remonstrating against the li- 
beral policy of a Conservative ca- 
binet, was one of the most forward of 
all the daily journals to cheer on the 
Whigs in their career of innovation. 
Be this, however, as it may, we are 
inclined to think that Sir Robert Peel 
himself, if he ever honour our pages 
with a perusal, will not number us 
among his enemies. We have stood 
by him in the hour of his deepest de- 
—— and are not going to desert 
1im now that difficulties greater than 
he has yet had to cope with seem ga- 
thering round him. At the same time 
we must use the freedom to remind 
him that some of the worst of these 
difficulties are of his own creation; 
for the general who leads forth a dis- 
pirited army against an enemy full 
of confidence may find, when the 
hour of battle comes, that discipline, 
however perfect, if it stand alone, 
is not always a match for numbers. 

In all the arrangements which he 
has made for the restoration of pub- 
lic credit and the revival of trade, we 
give Sir Robert Peel the greatest 
credit. Never were England and 
Scotland more prosperous, in the 
common acceptation of the term, 
than now. From the manufacturing 
districts the most satisfactory ac- 
counts are received, and Providence 
has blessed the labours of the field 
with an abundant harvest. Still, not 
even in England and Scotland is the 
author of this great good looked up 
to with the confidence which he 
might appear to deserve. The mi- 
serable new Poor-law hangs like a 
millstone round the necks of the 
lower classes, and hinders ‘hem from 
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meeting his glance fairly like men. 
The idea that he has broken faith 
with them is for ever present to the 
minds of the agriculturists. The ad- 
vocates of free trade, in spite of the 
practical refutation of their theories 
which is before them, are ready to 
join in any intrigue for his downfall. 
The clergy hold aloof, not hostile, far 
from it, but indifferent, and wisely so, 
perhaps, to events of which they per- 
ceive that the course is inevitable. 
In the present House of Commons he 
is, however, strong. Let us implore 
him to use that strength while yet it 
is at his disposal. He must now at 
length fight the battle of the consti- 
tution, and the battle-ground will be 
in Ireland: Let him only seem to 
waver, let him take but one step fur- 
ther in the way of conciliation, to- 
wards those whom no concessions 
will mollify, nor any reasoning con- 
vince, and there is an end to his go- 
vernment at once, perhaps to the 
monarchy. The unlooked-for deci- 
sion of the House of Lords, and the 
return of O'Connell to his career of 
agitation, bring us to an entirely new 
phase in the theory of government, 
and if Sir Robert Peel shew himselt 
either too timid or too feeble to deal 
with it rightly, there will remain for 
us no prospect but a civil war. Let 
us explain ourselves. 

He must be of a very ductile tem- 
per, indeed, who is not now satisfied 
that the government and the legisla- 
ture have gone as far as it is possible 
to go in the way of concession to a 
party which has not in any instance 
paid back kindness with loyalty or 
even with quict. Perhaps some of 
the points conceded to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were given up 
too late, and yielded with a bad 
grace. ‘The Emancipation Act, for 
example, ought to have been passed 
twenty years, at least, before the 
Duke of Wellington passed it, or else 
not at all. And the formal repeal 
of certain statutes, the iniquity of 
which had already produced their 
virtual abandonment, could not have 
taken place at a more unfortunate 
moment than at the close of the late 
session. But it does not, therefore, 
follow, that because we have blun- 
dered many times already we are to 
go on blundering for ever. Had Sir 
Robert Peel followed up his first 
blow at the Repeal movement with 
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the strong, yet necessary, measures 
which we ventured to recommend; 
had he taken it upon him to issue a 
royal proclamation forbidding all 
public meetings for the discussion of 
the question, and threatening with 
condign punishment all persons who 
should venture to disregard it; had 
he shut up, on his own responsibility, 
the Conciliation Hall, and proclaimed 
martial law wherever the smallest 
disposition to resistance shewed itself, 
he would have extinguished a flame 
which, even under existing circum- 
stances, had wellnigh burned itself 
out, and rendered the Liberator pow- 
erless, whatever the issue of his trial 
might be, for the lack of tools where- 
with in future to work, and an over- 
excited audience to cheer him. A 
bold minister, such as Pitt, would 
have dared this, and trusted to a bill 
of indemnity afterwards, which he 
would have been sure to obtain. 
But Peel is not Pitt; neither, let us 
do him the justice to observe, is the 
constitution of 1844 the constitution 
of 1804. Sir Robert conceived that 
he had done enough when he stopped 
the Clontarf meeting and arrested 
O’Connell. He was too cautious to 
go an inch further till the legality 
of this first step should be established ; 
and he accordingly permitted embers 
to smoulder on which one stamp of 
his foot would have trodden out. 
And then followed such a series of 
blunders as could not possibly have 
occurred in any part of the civilised 
world, except in Ireland. God knows 
we are not inclined to regard with a 
partial eye the decisions of Lords 
Denman, Cottenham, and Campbeil, 
in any instance where the interests of 
their party are concerned. But a 
regard to truth compels us to ac- 
knowledge that their judgment in 
the case of O’Connell v. the Queen 
was a right judgment, and that Mr. 
O'Connell, though morally guilty of 
all the offences with which he stood 
charged, was illegally convicted by a 
jury which never ought to have 
tried him at all. 

But it will be said that the reversal 
of the court’s sentence was brought 
about by the abandonment, on the 
part of the lay lords, of a right which 
it was their duty to exercise. This 
may be true, and if the lords did 
wrong in declining to vote, the blame 
lies mainly with Lord Wharncliffe, 
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himself a member of the Peel cabinet, 
and formerly a leader among the 
clique of waverers by whose secession 
from their party the Reform Bill was 
carried. tt is not quite clear, how- 
ever, that the lay lords did, in the 
present instance, commit an error; 
for, as matters now stand, the fact 
has been manifested to the world, 
that there is a consistency in English 
law which cannot be overborne, 
either by ministerial influence or 
party prejudice. Besides, it is better 
that Mr. O’Connell should, through 
even an excess of delicacy on the part 
of the Lords, escape, than that his 
followers should be able to speak of 
him as a martyr, and of the Conserva- 
tive branch of the legislature as 
his persecutors. For though the 
minister cut for the present a very 
poor, if not a contemptible figure, 
the means are open to him of 
taking in time higher ground than 
might have been within his reach 
had the decision of the House of 
Lords been different. Mr. O’Con- 
nell has so far indicated the course 
which he intends to follow that the 
government will be without excuse if 
they fail to stop his progress at the 
very beginning. This Preservative 
Association of which he speaks may 
be allowed to meet once, but never 
again. Be it composed of whom it 
will, they must be arrested on the 
spot; and should a suspicion arise 
that the law, as it exists, is not com- 
petent to deal with their offence, 
parliament must be required to pass, 
without delay, a new law, suitable to 
the occasion. As to the inroad of 
the Repealers into England, we do 
not believe that it will ever take place 
at all; but, if it do, the government 
will know how to treat it. We have 
attorney-generals on this side of the 
water who both understand the 
law, and are able to conduct a case 
against any one who infringes upon 
it. Mr. O'Connell will not run the 
risk of being present at any monster 
meeting for Repeal, either in Man- 
chester or in Westminster. 

We have hinted clsewhere that 
the natural — of the present 
cabinet have looked for some time 
back with regret upon the ultra- 
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liberal line of policy, which, in regard 
to many ofhis domestic arrangements, 
Sir Robert Peel has judged it expe- 
dient to follow. Few, however, have 
as yet permitted that feelin, so far 
to confirm itself, as that on the faintest 
indication of a return to better prin- 
ciples, they will fail to rally round 
his banner. Sir Robert Peel has 
only to become again what through- 
out the best part of his political 
life men accounted him, and he will 
be carried through his difficulties, 
gigantic as we admit them to be, in 
triumph. But there must be no 
more coquetting with Papists, and 
Repealers, and political Dissenters. 
The gentlemen who lately met in 
Exeter Hall to honour Mr. Pritchard 
and demand war with France, made 
a sufficiently distinct avowal of their 
»olitical creed to satisfy any one. 
‘rom them he will obtain no aid in 
the contest which is impending, and 
which must result in one of two issues 
—either the extermination of the 
— which convulses Ireland from 
shore to shore, or in the dismember- 
ment of the empire. And as to the 
Roman Catholics themselves, his last 
hopein regard to them must have gone 
out the moment Dr. Murray, the 
hitherto respectable member of their 
hierarchy, stooped so low as to follow 
in the steps of the most degraded of 
his brethren. It is to the noble Pro- 
testant _ of the north that he 
must make his appeal in Ireland, and 
to the honest and faithful church 
party here in England, for if these 
be not able, under God, to carry him 
and the country through the dangers 
that menace both, then is the term of 
British power and grandeur attained. 
But we hope better things. We have 
full confidence in the strength of 
that arm which has hitherto sus- 
tained us, and no distrust of ourselves, 
were we but permitted to act. Mr. 
O'Connell cannot long stop where he 
is, at the talking point, however anxi- 
ously he may desire to do so; and 
the very first movement made by 
him, or his dupes, towards action, 
will bring matters to a crisis. We 
will watch the event with some anx- 
iety, but without the shadow of 
alarm. 
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Wuen first Big Dan old Treland taught 
To blister with agitation, 
To bully and burn in heart and thought, 
*T was dubb’d Conciliation ! 
He put hate into every whisky-glass, 
And spite into every tatur ; 
So they utter’d a bull while their hearts were full, 
And they call’d him Liberator ! 


They called him Liberator — yes, 
"T was a sweet term of “ soft sawder,” 
Because he liberated them 
From every law and order ! 
He bade them curse Old England’s sway, 
And no license could be greater 
Than that of his own tongue — save their’s, 
Who called him Liberator ! 


Uprose the Government at last 
To quench this Irish “ Crater,” 

This foul-mouth’d mount with lava lies, 
This burly Conspirator ! 

In crime deep-dyed they had him tried,— 
The fairest way in “ natur,” 

And the jury took his liberty 
Away from the Liberator ! 


There were many bad boys tried with him, 
Each one a friend and victim ; 

Dan never had firm follower yet, 
But, like a rogue, he trick’d him. 

Well, he trick’d these followers into gaol, 
Their sure goal soon or later, 

But, though he had thus imprison’d 'em all, 
They called him Liberator ! 


Yes, Barrett and Gray swore every day, 
Though fast they were in prison ; 
And John his son, a darling one, 
Though he'd jeopardised his wisen ; 
And Duffy and Steele, though he'd made them feel, 
With Ray the Conciliator, 
How pleasant a bin was a gaol to be in, 
All called him Liberator ! 


The writ of error to get them out 
Was sent to the English judges, 
And because they knew that the law was trne, 
He thought them a pack of fudges ! 
He'd have taken away their wigs and gowns, 
And togged them in spurs and gaiters, 
Before one spalpeen in Dublin town 
Should have called them Liberators! 
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But then the writ went up to the Lords, 
Those much Dan-vilified craters ; 

He'd have taken away their titles and swords, 
And made them tavern waiters, 

Before he'd have said a word for them, 
Beyond calling them addle-paters, 

If they hadn't that day have made him say, 
The Lords are the £iberators ! 


The Hall, the Hall, is once more alive, 
The Hall of Conciliation ; 

And Ireland ’s now turn’d into a town, 
And Dublin into a nation! 

And there’s such a row in that place of peace 
That it glads the Agitator, 

As he sits alone, like Old Nick on his throne, 
And plays the Liberator ! 


“ Hurrah for Denman!” loud shouts Dan, 
“ For he’s an illigant lawyer ; 
But Lyndhurst is an evil man, 
Although just now top-sawyer ; 
The devil make room,” he cries, “ for Brougham, 
That squeaking, sneaking cratur ; 
And give me Denman all over the world, 
For he’s a Liberator ! 


“ Hurrah for Campbell ! — pride I feel 
To think that Dan can advance a Lor’ 
(Oh, Ray! what a pickle I was in 
When they made that Sawney chancellor !) 
The ‘ Campbells are coming,’ and so is Repeal, 
Bagpipes are out of date, or 
I'd get up to his honour a Highland reel,— 
Och! Campbell’s a Liberator ! 


“ Hurrah for Cottenham! He’s the lad 
To suit me and my money ; 

As he never sat on a criminal bench, 
He was sure to acquit me, honey! 

Cottenham, Campbell, Denman, all,— 
Get up, ye sons of taturs! 

And call me the devil, or what ye like, 
But they are the Liberators [ 
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